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Porcelain and enameled surfaces 
require special care. Old Dutch is soft 
and flaky and cleans perfectly with- 
out injury. It is economical because 
it cleans more surface and does it 
easier. Insures hygienic cleanliness. 
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HE fruits of the year’s labors now are being reaped far and silken lady who toils not nor spins, as well as the hollow-chested q § p ] 
wide across our bounteous country, as the full yellow harvest- dance-hall youth and the movie-mad high-school girl. Mrs. Porter / 
moon swings low in August skies - and on McCall will continue to write for McCall’s, and if you want to absorb the J 
| Street, too, we are taking stock of what 1922 has brought us sane advice of one of the great women of her times, you will not i 
in way of fair rewards . for it surely has been a banner fail to read her page in McCall’s every month. | 
| year on this great national thoroughfare of ours . . Nothing | 
rf approaching it, indeed, has occurred before in the history of this Robert W. Chambers Dy 
3 magazine, our host of well-wishing readers will like to know. 
} Two amazing records have been established, in fact, on McCall is another great American craftsman of literature, whose novel, “The 
i Street this year—one for the extraordinary increase in the number of Flaming Jewel,” has made this year’s harvest on McCall Street one to 
' new subscribers enrolled and the other for the number of exclusive be remembered. In the fall we will begin the publication of “Eris,” 
contracts calling for the work of many world-famous authors. which we consider his greatest novel, a dramatic study of a young 
| These are harvest trophies we are proud to acknowledge and share girl who drifts to Greenwich Village and becomes a screen actress. In ; 
' with the dwellers on McCall Street who have made both these possible “Eris,” McCall readers will find a remarkable piece of work which yj 
j by their enthusiastic reception of the magazine. We pledge our word casts new light on Mr. Chambers’ flashing and many-sided genius. by 
% that we will continue not only the program that we are now reviewing 
j but that we will go a long way toward bettering it before the harvest- Hendrik Van Loon 
| moon of 1923 hangs its golden lantern lew over our great family once B 
{ again. For instance, next year you will surely find in our pages whose “Story of Mankind” is today the best-seller in America, 
j a new novel by although a non-fiction work, is now writing “The Story of the Bible.” iq 
if This new work of his will, we believe, immediately take 
Ethel KM. Dell its place as a world-masterpiece, and McCall’s considers 
that, in obtaining the first serial rights to it, it has scored 
whose “Charles Rex,” now appearing, is in foany ways the most one of the greatest magazine beats of the time. Students 
popular serial McCall's has ever printed. Miss Dell, an Englishwoman, of the Bible will wish to read this clarified version of the 
has become engaged to Colonel Savage, a gallant British army officer, old and new Testament—told in the lucid, 
but she will complete her new story before her marriage. She will inimitable style of Dr. Van Loon; and 
also contribute several short tales to our pages in the next few those not versed in Bible lore, will find 
months; and all her work, in fact, will be published exclusively by us in it the undying interest that will forever 
lie in the greatest story ever told. 
| Gene Stratton -Porter 
; oe May E&dginton 
who, as the famous author of “Freckles,” “Laddie” and “Her Father's : 
| Daughter,’ has sold more books than any other author in the world, is fast leaping into the front rank of 
h has been contributing to our columns the past months some of the most popular writers, and McCall's, first to 
remarkable editorials ever printed in a magazine. Mrs recognize this, soon will 
» Porter has written on subjects near to every true American begin her new novel, a 
— and has analyzed our national home-life as it has never story of the Orient, and 
% = been analyzed before. Hundreds of persons have sent the for breathless suspense and 
'& . Editor letters thanking Mrs. Porter for the service she has compelling interest it will 
_~ , rendered in drawing attention to such social manifestations stand out as one of the 








of the post-war period as the cigarette-smoking flapper, the chief stories of the year. 
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Once It Was Home Sweet Home’ 
Now Its Only a Stop on the Way to the Movies 





“By Gene Stratton4Porter 


HEN I was a child, all our good times were 

had in our own home, in the homes of our 

neighbors, picnicking in the woods, fishing 

in the lakes and rivers, riding and driving, in 

social entertainment provided by the churches, 

by county fairs and political campaigns. No 

social lines were drawn on a basis of money or education. 

The things that made an outcast, were they convincingly 

known, were drunkenness or immorality. In those days 

the people who were persistently intemperate or jmmoral 
were lepers, in a class by themselves, shunned by all 

Everyone was interested in the affairs of everyone else 

If any man were sick and behind in his work, half a dozen 








The Counts in Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
Penetrating Indictment of Twentieth- 
Century Family Life in America 


‘THE country youngsters of today finish their 
day's work in the quickest way in order to 

jump into an automobile and reach the picture 

show and the dance in the nearest village.” 


“In our cities, home, in too many cases, is 
merely a convenience where one goes to sleep, 
or finds shelter if one is ill, although frequently 
nobody at home has the time to bother with the 
sick, so one is bundled up and sent to the 
hospital.” 


‘In the matter of finding entertainment in 
dance halls, picture shows, hotels, cafes and 
resorts, we have gone, as a nation, to the limit.” 


“Our boys, especially the boys of the city, 
are beginning to show in their physique, in their 
faces, in the apparent nerve strain, above all in 
brain power, that they are in no way fitted 
physically or mentally to cope with life as were 
their fathers.” 


“To me the round-shouldered, flat-chested, 
hollow-eyed, little, painted girls so frequently in 
evidence on the streets, in the parks, and at 
social occasions of today are the most shocking 
sign of deterioration that our age presents.” 




















of his neighbors made a day of it and went and helped him 
out. If any woman were ill, the neighboring women in turn 
each went a day and tidied the sick woman’s house, sewed 
for her children, brushed her hair, gave her a bath, and 
cheered her soul with the assurance that she would be 
looked after until she was herself again 

The only time I realize that I am past twenty is when 
I recall the picture of my childhood home, and think of the 
abounding joy we got from life in keeping a clean house, in en 
tertaining our friends and relations, in making a picture on the 
landscape with our door yard and garden. I recall the pride 
we tock in our orchard—a great square of apple-trees facing 
the spring sky like a big, delicate, white blanket around which 
the peach-blow border of pink was an exquisite sight. Father 
took justifiable pride in pruning, trimming and grafting; in 





having magnificent, juicy, big apples, fine plums, amber 
cherries, peaches, cling and freestone, white and yellow and 
beet-red, many varieties of grapes, and beautiful vines and 
flowers and ushes in the door yard, all contributing to 
make his home a lovely picture, his family luxuriously fed. 
In this setting we spent our lives seeing how much we 
could learn, how happy we could be, and to what extent 
we could help our neighbors. The 
greatest pride we took was not in how 
beautifully we could be dressed nor to 
how many different places we could go; 
it was in seeing how much we could 
crowd into our brains and how many of 
our friends we could attract to our 
home by making it a delightful place. 
My mother was never so radiant as 
when she went down the church aisle 
on Sunday morning followed by the 
pastor and asking neighbors right and 
left to come home with us for the day. 
A hostess of today would be hard put 
to it to offer the entertainment she set 
forth in a culinary way. Father made 
everyone welcome, and used his brains a 
in entertaining our guests. During week 
days the young folk frequently gathered . 
at some house in the evening to play 
croquet, the young men to indulge in all 
sorts of athletics. Each one had a fine 
saddle horse, and riding parties were 
greatly enjoyed. We _ went  flower- 
gathering in the spring. We celebrated 
the harvesting of the grain by a picnic 
at the river or some nearby lake shore, 
where we frequently caught and brought 
home a washtubful of fine big fish. We 
went to the nearest swamps and marshes 
on berrying parties. In the fall we al- 
ways went with a team and wagon to 
gather hickorynuts, butternuts and wal- 
nuts for our winter store. 
The heartburnings and dissatisfaction 
of today were not in existence in those 
days: everyone came nearer to having 
the same thing in the same way. Men 
had not begun generally to amass the 


great fortunes that today breed envy 
and discontent. Home was really “sweet 
home”—the center of the social life of 


each family 

It is not necessary to discuss minutely 
the change that has come during the 
past thirty years. In_ retrospect it 
seems like the wave of a conjurer’s wand, and behold, every- 
thing is changed! The youngsters of the country today very 
frequently evince not the slightest interest in the bird or 
flower life around them. They consider it plebeian to fish 
in the brooks and ride the horses. If there must be nuts 
in the garret, little brother Johnny, who has not yet become 
sophisticated, may climb the tree and shake them down, 
hull, dry, and store them by himself. Country youngsters 
hate their environment because they feel that they are being 
defrauded of the lights and the music and the things that 
look to them like joy. They finish their day’s work in the 

[Turn to page 30) 


| 
Girls of both 
city and country 
today — round. 
shouldered, flat. 
chested, and 
hollow - eyed, as 
they are—have 
not the physical 
strength women 
should have. 
We have gone 
the limit in find. 
ing entertain- 
ment in cafes, 
dance-halls, and 
‘ picture shows 










When I was a girl we celebrated the harvesting 
of the grain by a picnic at the river or nearby 
lake, where we frequently caught and brought 
home a washtubful of fine big fish. We went to 
the swamps and marshes on berrying parties 
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The Land of Unborn Babies 


N Maeterlinck’s play— 

“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land —all 
misty blue—where countless babies are waiting their 
time to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds — not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 
it will be dropped into. 


Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home— 
cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 


But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born into 
a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of 
Happiness dwells. 


As each child is so born— 


the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 


For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation—the baby. 


And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation be weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except through 


healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babtes— 


die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of 
imperfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 
wonders that surround them. Thousands of defective 
ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures —all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies 
who have been denied the birthright of a sanitary 
and protective home. | 


So that wherever one looks——the need for better 
homes is apparent. And wherever one listens can 
be heard the call for such homes from the Land of 
Unborn Babies. | 


The call is being heard— 


by the schools and colleges that are establishing classes 
in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses 
and other noble women who are visiting the homes 
of those who need help and instruction; by the 


hospitals that are holding Baby Clinics. 


By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks 


and health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers 
that are publishing articles on pre-natal care. 


By Congress that has passed the Mothers and 
Babies Act, under which health boards in every State 
will be called upon to give information to expectant 
mothers. 


All this is merely a beginning — 
The ground has hardly been broken for the Nation’s 
only safe foundation——healthy babies —each of whom 


must have its rightful heritage-—_An Even Chance 


a healthy body. 


The call will not be answered until every 
mother, every father and every community 
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helps to make better homes in which to 
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welcome visitors from the Land of 


Unborn Babies. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has been working years for 
improvement in home conditions and 
surroundings, and rejoices in having 
helped thereby to reduce materially 
the death rate of babies and of mothers 
in childbirth. During this period the 
death rate from infectious diseases of 
children has been reduced 37%. The 
total death rate has been reduced 
31.9%. 


The work of this Company has been 
of such vital importance to its policy 
holders and the public, that it is 
publishing the results with the hope 
of showing to everyone, everywhere, 
that there is nothing more important 
than protecting the people of our 
land from preventable diseases and 
unnecessary death. 


In 1921 the Metropolitan distributed 
25,000,000 booklets dealing with the 


most important phases of health and 
disease. 

It will be glad to furnish on request, 
booklets telling the mother how to 
prepare for the baby; how to keep 
the home sanitary; how toprotect her 
children against contagious diseases 
—how to make the family healthier 
and happier. 


HALEY FISKE, President 





Published by 
} METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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~When.men take the sky-trails 


C AMP-FIRES are burning 


Aby a thousand starlit lakes 


and streams. 


On birch branches and maple 
twigs the day’s ‘‘wash’’ hangs— 
white under the moon. 

Tired sleepers dream. 

Ivory Soap has bathed away 


their aches. 


Ivory Soap has washed their 
stummocky clothes clean and 
fresh for a new start at sunrise. 


Ivory Soap has cleaned the 


camp-cookers of every trace of 
burnt bacon and beans. 


Everyone who has been out 
with a knapsack knows how 
many times a day he needs Ivory 
Soap—and how well it responds 
to each call! 


You who are ‘‘camping’’ at 
home these midsummer days can 
use Ivory just as often, ‘and with 
the same friendly feeling, because 
in seven different ways Ivory 
makes known its goodness:—It is 
pure, mild, fragrant, white; it 
lathers abundantly, rinses quickly 
and “it floats.’’ 


Whenever s ap comes into contact with the skin—use lvory. 


IVORY SOAP 


Sy 


[mx] 99%% PURE 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


= Small Cake 
TInnV) For toilet, bath, nursery 
lV | shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 


seme RS. Large Cake 

TVORY Especially for laundry use 

; aoa 4h | Also preferred by many for 
RE the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbow! 
washing of delicate garments 
Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
14-H, Dept. of 
Horne Economics, 
The Procter & 
i Gamble Co., Cin- 
tro, cinnat 
ee Ohio 
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He withdrew his attention from the fried chicken and turned to watch the girl. 
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“Ain’t you ever been married?” he asked wistfully 


‘The Fascinating Stranger 


R. GEORGE TUTTLE, reclining at ease in 

his limousine, opened one eye just enough to 

perceive that daylight had reached his part 

of the world, then closed that eye, and mur- 

mured languidly. What he said, however, was 

not, “Home, Parker,” or “To the club, Eugene;” 

this murmur of his was not only languid but plaintive. A 

tear appeared upon the lower lid of the eye that had opened, 

for it was a weak and drowsy eye, and after hours of solid 

arkness the light fretted it. Moreover, the tear, as a 

greeting to the new day, harmonized perfectly with Mr. 

luttle’s murmur, which was so little more than a husky 

breathing that only an acute ear close by could have caught 

“Oh, Gosh!” Then he turned partly over, shifting his 

body so as to lie upon his left side among the shavings that 
made his limousine such a comfortable bedroom. 

After thousands of years of wrangling, economists still 
murder one another to emphasize varying ideas of what 
constitutes the ownership of anything; and some people 
the most emphatic of all) maintain that everybody owns 
everything, which is obviously the same as saying that no- 
body owns anything, especially his own right hand. So it 
may be a little hasty to speak of this limousine, in which 
Mr. Tuttle lay finishing his night’s sleep, as belonging to 
him in particular; but he was certainly the only person who 
had the use of it, and no other person in the world believed 
himself to be its owner. A doubt better founded may rest 
upon a definition of the word “limousine;” for Mr. Tuttle’s 
limousine was not an automobile; it had no engine, no 
wheels, no steering-gear; neither had it cushions nor glass 


“By Booth Tarkington 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 











A Complete NCovelette by a Great Writer 


O BE able to tell readers on McCall 

Street that the brilliant novelette here 
presented is only the first of several short 
stories which “the dean of American 
authors” is about to write for this maga- 
zine is our good fortune this month. For 
the famous Booth Tarkington, author of 
“Penrod” and “Alice Adams,” has con- 
sented to contribute regularly to these pages 
and “The Fascinating Stranger” intro- 
duces this series of native American stories 
by one of our greatest masters of fiction. 

















yet Mr. Tuttle thought of it and spoke of it as his limousine, 
and took some pleasure in such thinking and speaking. 

Definitely, it was what is known as a “limousine body” 
in an extreme but permanent state of incompletion. That 
is to say, the wooden parts of a “limousine body” had been 
set up, put together on a “buck,” or trestle, and then 
abandoned with apparently the same abruptness and finality 
that marked the departure of the Pompeiian baker who 
hurried out of his bakery and left his bread two thousand 
years in the oven. So sharply the “post-war industrial 
depression” had struck the factory, that the workmen seemed 
to have run for their lives from the place, leaving everything 
behind them just as it happened to be at the moment of 
panic. And then, eighteen months afterward, the excavator, 
Tuttle, having dug within the neighboring city dump-heap, 
one cold evening, to no profitable result, went to explore 
the desert spaces where once had been the bustling industries, 
and found this body of a limousine, just as it had been 
abandoned by the workmen fleeing from ruin. He partly 
filled it with shavings and thus made a home. 

His shelter was double, for this little house of his itself 
stood indoors, under a roof that covered acres. When the 
watery eye of Mr. Tuttle opened, it beheld a room vaster 
than any palace hall, and so littered with uncountable other 
automobile bodies in embryo that their shapes grew vague 
and small in the distance. But nothing living was here 
except himself; what leather had been in the great place 
was long since devoured, and the rats had departed. A 
night-watchman, paid by the receiver-in-bankruptcy, walked 
through the long shops once or twice a night, swinging a 
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flashlight; but he was unaware of the tenant, and usually 
Mr. Tuttle, in slumber, was unaware of him 

The watery eye, having partly opened and then wholly 
closed, remained closed for another hour. All round about, 
inside and outside the great room, there was silence; for 
beyond these shops there were only other shops and others 
and others, covering square miles, and all as still as a village 
midnight They were as quiet as that every day in the 
week; but on weekdays the cautious Tuttle usually went 
out rather early, because sometimes a clerk from the re- 
ceiver’s office dawdled about the place with a notebook. 
Today was Sunday; no one would come; so he slept as 
long as he could 

His reasons 


| 


were excellent as reasons, though immoral 
at the source. That is to say, he should not have had such 
reasons; he was not well, and sleep is healing; his reasons 
for sleeping were therefore good. But he should not have 
been unwell; his indisposition was produced by sin; he had 
broken the laws of his country and had drunk of illegal 
liquor, atrocious in quality; his reasons for sleeping were 
therefore bad. His sleep was not a good sleep 


ROM time to time little manifestations proved its gross 
F character; he lay among the shavings like a fat grampus 

basking in sea-foam, and he breathed like one; but 
sometimes his mouth would be pushed upward in misdirected 
expansions; his cheeks would distend, and then suddenly 
collapse, after explosion. Lamentable sounds came from 
within his corrugated throat, and from deeper tubes; his 
shoulders now and then jumped suddenly; and his upper 
ear, long and soiled, frequently twitched enough to move 
the curl of shaving that lay upon it. For a time one of his 
legs trembled violently; then of its own free will, and 
without waking him, it bent and straightened repeatedly, 
using the motions of a leg that is walking and evidently 
believing itself to be going somewhere. Having arrived at 
its destination, it rested; whereupon its owner shivered; and, 
thinking he pulled a blanket higher about his shoulders, 
raked a few more shavings upon him. Finally, he woke, 
and, still keeping his eyes closed, stroked his beard 

It was about six weeks old and no uncommon ornament 
with Mr. Tuttle; for usually he wore either a beard or some- 
thing that was on the way to become one; he was indifferent 
which, though he might have taken pride in so much 
originality in an over-razored age. His round and somewhat 
oily head, decorated with this beard upon a face a little 
blurred by its own puffiness, was a relic; the last survival 
of a type long ago gloriously portrayed and set before 
a happy public by that adept in the most perishable of the 
arts, William Hoey. Mr. Tuttle was heavier in body than the 
blithe comedian’s creation, it is true; he was incomparably 
slower in wit and lower in spirits, yet he might well enough 
have sat for the portrait of a logy older brother of Mr. 
Hoey’s masterpiece, “Old Hoss.” 

Having stroked his beard with a fat and dingy hand, 
he uttered detached guttural complaints in Elizabethan mono- 
syllables, followed these with sighing noises; then, at the 
instigation of some abdominal feeling of horror, shuddered 
excessively, opened his eyes to a startled wideness and 
abruptly sat up in his bed. To the interior of his bosky 
ear, just then, was borne the faint religious sound of church 
bells chiming in a steeple miles away, in the center of the 
city; and he was not 
pleased. An _ expres- 
sion of disfavor 
slightly altered the 
contours of his face; 
he muttered defiantly, 
and decided to rise 
and go forth 

Nothing could 
have been simpler 
The April night had 
been chilly, and he 
had worn his shoes; 
no nightgear had to 
be exchanged for 
other garments; — in 
fact no more was to De 
done than to step out 
of the limousine. He 
did so, taking his 
greenish and too 
plastic “Derby” hat 
with him; and immediately he 
stood forth upon the factory 
floor as well equipped to face 
the public as ever. Thus, ex- 
cept for several safety-pins, 
glinting too brightly where they 
might least have been expected, 
he was a most excellent speci 
men of the protective coloration 
exhibited by man; for man has 
this instinct, undoubtedly. On 
the bright beaches by the sea, 
how gaily he conforms its to be 
noted by the dullest observer; 
in the autumnal woods man 
goes dull green and dead leaf 
brown; and in the smoky city 
all men, inside and out, are the 
color of smoke Mr. Tuttle 
stood forth, the color of the 
grimy asphalt streets on which 
he lived; and if at any time he had 
chosen to rest in a gutter, no extraneous 
tint would have hinted of his presence 

Not far from him was a faucet over 
a sink; and he went to it, but not for 
the purpose of altering his appearance 
Lacking more stimulating liquid, it was 
the inner man that wanted water; and 
he set his mouth to the faucet, drinking 
leng, but not Then he went 
out to the sunshine of that bright spring 
morning, with the whole world before 
him, and his the choice of what to do 
with it 


He chose to walk toward the middk 
part of the city, the center of banking 
and trade; but he went slowly, his eye 
wandering over the pavement; and so 
before long, he decided to smoke He 
was near the great building of,the rail 
way station at the time, and, lighting 
what was now his cigarette, (for he had 
a match of his own) he leaned back 
against a stone pilaster, smoked and 


joyously 








gazed unfavorably upon the taxicabs in the square 
before the station 

As he stood thus, easing his weight against the stone and 
musing, he was hailed by an acquaintance, a tall negro, 
unusually limber at the knees and naively shabby in dress, 
but of amiable expression and soothing manners. 

“How do, Mist’ Tuttle,” he said genially, in a light tenor 
voice. “How the worl’ treatin’ you vese days, Mist’ Tuttle? 
I hope evathing movin’ the ri’ way to please you nicely.” 

Mr. Tuttle shook his head. “Yeh!” he returned sarcastic- 
ally. “Seems like it, don’t it! Look at ’em, I jest ast you. 
Look at ’em!” 

“Look at who?” 

“At them taxicabs,” Mr. Tuttle replied with sudden heat. 
“That’s a nice sight fer decent people to haf to look at!” 
And he added, with rancor: “On a Sunday, too!” 

“Well, you take them taxicabs now,” the negro said, 
mildly argumentative, “An’ what hurt they doin’ to nobody 
to jes’ look at ’em, Mist’ Tuttle? I fine myse’f in some 
difficulty to git the point of what you was a-settin’ you’se’f 
to point out, Mist’ Tuttle. What make you so industrious 
‘gains’ them taxicabs?” 

“T’ll tell you soon enough!” Mr. Tuttle said ominously. 
“T reckon if they’s a man alive in this here world today, I’m 
the one ’t can tell you jest exackly what I got against them 
taxicabs. In the first place, take and look where the United 
States stood twenty years ago, when they wasn’t any 0’ 
them things, and then take and look where the United 
States stands today, when it’s full of ’em! I don’t ast you 
to take my word fer it; I only ast you to use your own 
eyes and take and look around you and see where the United 
States stands today and what it’s comin’ to!” 


open 


UT the colored man’s perplexity was not dispelled; he 

pushed back his ancient soft hat in order to stimulate 

his brain, but found the organ still unstimulated after 
adjacent friction, and said plaintively: “I cain’ seem to 
grasp jes’ whur you aimin’ at. What you say the ‘United 
States comin’ to?’” 

“Why, nowhere at all!” Mr. Tuttle replied grimly. “This 
country’s be’n all ruined up. You take and look at what’s 
left of it, and what's the use of it? I jest ast you the one 
simple question. Well, Bojus: What’s the use of it? Just 
tell me that!” 

“You got me, Cap'n,” 
what you aiminin’ to say 
taxicabs do?” 

“Do?” his friend repeated hotly. “Wha’d they do? 
You take and look at this city. You know how many 
people it’s got in it?” 

“No, I don’t, Mist’ Tuttle. 

“Heap? I sh’d say they was! 
hunderds and hunderds o’ thousands o’ men, women and 
chuldern in this city; you know that as well as I do, 
Bojus. Well, with all the hunderds o’ thousands o’ men, 
women and chuldern in this city, I ast you, how many 
livery-stables has this city got in it?” 

“Livvy-stables, Mist’ Tuttle? Lemme see. I ain’t made 
the observation of no livvy-stable fer long time.” 

Tuttle shook a soiled forefinger at him severely. “You 
ain’t answered my question. Didn’t you hear me? I ast 
you the simple question: How many livery-stables is they ?” 

“Well, I ain’t 
see none lately; I 
guess I doe’ know, 
Cap'n.” 

“Then I'll tell 
you,” said Tuttle 


Bojus admitted. “I doe’ know 
‘'t all! What do all them 


Heap of ’em, though!” 
They’s hunderds and 


fiercely. “They 
} ain't any! What's 
more, Ill bet 
twenty thousand 


dollars they ain’t 
five livery-stables 


“Diamond ring? 
Yeh. She trade 
it to me fer a 
nice watch 
chain 


left in the whole United States! 
That’s a nice thing, ain’t it!” 
Bojus looked at him _ in- 
quiringly, still rather puzzled. 
“You interust you’se’f in livvy- 


stables, Mist’ Tuttle?” 
At this Mr. Tuttle looked 
deeply annoyed; then he 


thought better of it and smiled pityingly. 
“Listen here,” he said. “You listen, my 
friend, and I'll tell you something ’t’s 
worth any man’s while to try and un- 
derstand the this-and-that of it. I grew 
up in the livery-stable business, and I 
guess if they’s a man alive today, why, I 
know more about the livery-stable busi- 
ness than all the rest the men, women 
and chuldern in this city put together.” 

“Yes suh. You own a livvy-stable 
one time, Mist’ Tuttle?” 

“T didn’t exackly own one,” said the 
truthful Tuttle, “but that’s the business 
I grew up in. I’m a horse man, and I 
like to sleep around a horse. I drove 
a hack for the old B. P. Thomas Livery 
i and Feed Company over twenty years, 

off and on;—off and on, I did. I was a 
horse man all my life and I was in the 
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horse business. I could go anywhere in the United States 
and I didn’t haf to carry no money with me when | 
traveled; I could go into any town on the map and make 
all the money I'd care to handle. I'd never go to a 
boarding-house. What’s the use of a hired room and al] 
the useless fixin’s in it they stick you fer? No man that’s 
got the gumption of a man wants to waste his money like 


that when they’s a whole nice livery-stable to sleep in. You 
take some people—women, most likely!—and they git 
finicky and say it makes you kind of smell. “Oh, don’t 


come near me!” they'll say. Now, what kind of talk js 
that? You take me, why, I like to smell like a horse.” 

“Yes, suh,” said Bojus. “Hoss smell-ri’ pleasan’ smell.” 

“Well, I should say it is!” Mr. Tuttle agreed emphatically. 
“But you take a taxicab, all you ever git a chance to smell. 
it’s burnt grease and gasoline. Yes, sir, that’s what you got 
to smell of if you run one o’ them things. Nice fer a man 
to carry around on him, ain’t it?” He laughed briefly, in 
bitterness; and continued: “No, sir; the first time I ever 
laid eyes on one, I hollered, ‘Git a horse!’ but if you was to 
holler that at one of ’em today, the feller’d prob’ly answér, 
‘Where ’m I goin’ to git one?’ I ain’t seen a horse I’d be 
willin’ to call a horse, not fer I don’t know how long!” 

“No, suh,” Bojus assented. “I guess so. Man go look 
fer good horse he fine a mighty fewness of ’em. I guess 
automobile put horse out o’ business—an’ horse man, too, 
Mist’ Tuttle.” 

“Yes, sir, I guess it did. First four, five years when 
them things come in, why, us men in the livery-stabdi2 busi- 
ness, we jest laughed at ’em. Then, by and by, one or two 
stables begun keepin’ a few of ’em to hire. Perty soon 
after that they all wanted ’em, and a man had to learn 
to run one of ’em or he was liable to lose his livin’. They 
kep’ gittin’ worse and worse—and then, my goodness! didn’t 
even the undertakers go and git ‘em! ‘Well,’ I says, ‘I give 
up! J give up!’ I says. ‘Men in this business that’s young 
enough and ornery enough,’ I says, ‘why, they can go ahead 
and learn to run them things. I can git along nice with a 
horse,’ I says. ‘A horse knows what you say to him, but I 
ain’t goin’ to try and talk to no engine!” 


E paused, frowning, and applied the flame of a match 

to the half-inch of cigarette that still remained to 

him. “Them things ought to be throwed in the ocean,” 
he said. “That’s what /’d do with ’em!” 

“You doe’ like no automobile?” Bojus inquired. “You 
take you’ injoyment some way else, I guess, Mist’ Tuttle.” 

“There’s jest one simple question I want to ast you,” 
Mr. Tuttle said. “S’pose a man’s been drinkin’ a little; 
well, he can git along with a horse all right—like as not a 
horse’ll take him right on back home to the stable—but 
where’s one 0’ them things liable to take him?” 

“Jail,” Bojus suggested. 

“Yes, sir, or right over the bank into some creek, maybe. 
I don’t want nothin’ to do with ’em, and that’s what I says 
from the first. I don’t want nothin’ to do with ’em, I 
says, and I’ve stuck to it.” Here he was interrupted by a 
demand upon his attention, for his cigarette had become too 
short to be held with the fingers; he inhaled a final breath 
of smoke and tossed the tiny fragment away. “I own one 
of ’em, though,” he said lightly. 

At.this the eyes of Bojus widened. 
mobile, Mist’ Tuttle?” 

“Yes, I got a limousine.” 

“What!” Bojus cried, and stared the more incredulously. 
“You got a limasine? Whur you got it?” 

“T got it,’ Mr. Tuttle replied coldly. ‘That’s enough 
fer me. I got it, but I don’t go around in it none.” 

“What you do do with it?” 

“T use it,” said Tuttle, with an air of reticence. “I got 
my own use fer it. I don’t go showin’ off like some men.” 

Bojus was doubtful, yet somewhat impressed, and his 
incredulous expression lapsed to a vagueness. “No,” he said. 
“Mighty nice to ride roun’ in a limasine, though. I doe’ 
know where evabody git all the money. Money ain’t come 
knockin’ on Bojus’ do’ beggin’ ‘Let me in, honey!’ No, suh; 
the way money act with me, it act like it think I ain’ goin’ 
use it right. Money act like I ain’t its lovin’ frien’!” 

He laughed, and Mr. Tuttle smiled condescendingly. 
“Money don’t amount to so much, Bojus,” he said. “Any- 
body can make money!” 

“They kin?” 

“Why, you take a thousand dollars,” said Tuttle; “and 
you take and put it out at compound interest; jest leave 
it lay and go on about your business—why, it'll pile up and 
pile up, you can’t stop it. You know how much it’d amount 
to in twenty-five years? Over a million dollars.” 

“Whur ali that million dolluhs come from?” 

“It comes from the poor,” said Mr. Tuttle solemnly 
“That’s the way all them rich men git their money, gougin’ 
the poor.” 

“Well, suh,” Bojus inquired reasonably, “what about me? 
I like to git rich, too. Whur’s some poor I kin go gouge? 
I’m willin’ to do the gougin’ if I kin git the money.” 

“Money ain’t everything,” his friend reminded him 
“Some day the people o’ this country’s goin’ to raise and 
take all that money away from them rich robbers. What 
right they got to it? That’s what I want to know. We’re 
goin’ to take it and divide it among the people that need it.” 

Bojus laughed cheerfully. “Tell Bojus when you goin’ 
begin dividin’! He be on han’!” 

“Why, anybody could have all the money he wants 
any time.” Tuttle continued, rather inconsistently. “Any- 
body could.” 

“How anybody goin’ git it?” 

“IT didn’t say anybody was goin’ to; I said anybody 
could.” 

“How could?” 

“Well, you take me,” said Tuttle. “John Rockafeller 
could drive right up here now, if he wanted to. S’pose he 
did; s’pose he was to drive right up to that curbstone there 
and s’pose he was to lean out and say, ‘Howdy do, Mr 
Tuttle. Git right in and set down, and let’s take a drive 
Now, how much money would you like me to hand you, 
Mr. Tuttle?’ ” 

“Hoo-oo!” cried Bojus in high pleasure, for the sketch 
seemed beautiful to him; so he amplified it. “ ‘How much 
money you be so kine as to invite me to p’litely han’ 
ovuh to you?’ Hoo! Jom B. Rockfelluh take an’ ast me, 
I tell ’im, ‘Well, jes han’ me out six, sevvum, eight, nine 
hunnud dolluhs; that'll do fer this week, but you come ’roun’ 
nex’ Sunday an’ ast me same. Don’t let me ketch you not 
comin’ roun’ every Sunday, now!’ Hoo! I go Mist’ Rock- 
felluh’s house to dinnuh; he say, ‘What dish I serve you 
p'litely Mist’ Bojus?’ I say, ‘Please pass me that big gol’ 
dish 0’ money an’ a scoop, so’s I kin fill my soup-plate!’ 
Hoo-oo!” He laughed joyously; and then, with some 
abruptness descended from these roseate heights and looked 

[Turn to page 29] 
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“Ernestine,” Hugh said softly. 
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Ernesta turned and smiled. “Yes, Hugh,” she said 


The Way ‘These ‘Things Happen 


RNESTA was walking along Fifth Avenue when 
she got the feeling that the enormous black car 
with the Victoria top was following her. 

Ernesta was feeling particularly pleased with the 
world that morning. She had sat at her drawing- 
board until nearly daylight turning out a rush job 

for Widdings. She had finished the last sketch at four 
lock and curled up on the divan and slept. She had 
wakened at eight, and drunk a cup of black coffee and taken 
a very hot bath and dressed and delivered the sketches herself 
t nine o’clock, as promised. And Widdings had liked them. 
Her career as a fashion artist was assured. Ernesta had 
breakfasted luxuriously at Henri’s and chosen a new hat 
had her hair done a new way and bought a spray 
sweet peas at Ordway’s. 

She had noticed the car standing at the curb as she came 
out of Ordway’s. It was a Francia car, and for some reason 
she had always noted a Francia car. She had seen that there 
was a man up beside the chauffeur, and that the two were 
1 plum-colored livery. And she had thought to herself: 
How jolly it would be if that car were waiting for me!” 

For a moment Ernesta suffered a queer nostalgia—a faint 
sweet longing for something she had lost forever. She could 
picture that car rolling magnificently up the avenue and 
across the bridge and into Long Island. She could picture 
a wide sweep of lawn with old, old elms and a great house, 
a Georgian house, with the long windows of the drawing- 


By Lucian Cary 


Illustrated by George Wolfe 


O YOU believe that every human 

being has a dual personality—that 
you yourself are made up of two or 
more different personalities each strug- 
gling for the mastery? Do you think a 
beautiful girl—reared in a luxurious 
home, granted everything heart could de- 
sire—might suddenly be so mastered by 
a second personality that she would leave 
her home, her family and the man she 
loved to win her own way in a workaday 
world? Here is a story of a girl who did. 


room opening on a terrace. Ernesta smiled at this conceit— 
for of course no one could truly picture what she had never 
seen or lose what she had never had—and walked on south. 

At Forty-sixth Street Ernesta paused and approached a 
shop-window. As she walked toward it she could see herself 
in it, as in a mirror. She saw herself and for a moment she 
hardly knew herself. It was the new hat, of course, and the 
new coif. The hat was small, very chic, a hat that set 
off her hair. Her hair was the color of newly cast bronze 
and her cheek was the color of cream and the hat was of 
soft black straw. Ernesta was delighted with the new coif. 
It was so simple and so effective that she wondered she 
had never thought of it before. It was perfect. And then 
in the big window in which she saw herself she saw the 
Francia with the Victoria top at the curb, behind her. 
It was the same car she had seen in front of Ordway’s 
That was three blocks north. It must have kept pace with 
her—a strangely slow pace for a car. 

Ernesta turned quickly away from the window, walked 
briskly to Forty-fifth Street, cut across the Avenue. In 
East Forty-fifth Street she walked more slowly. After a 
few yards she took a quick look over her shoulder. 

It wasn’t there. She realized that she was keenly dis- 
appointed. She wanted it to be there. 

She stood looking back. The sunshine was no longer 
as bright as it had been. It was as if a small cloud were 

[7'urn to page 24] 
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The Story of a Man Who Swore He Would Never Marry 
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She stood trembling in the steel trap of those two brown hands, her amazed eyes fixed on his 


Light Magic 


Part One 


HE’S out there all by herself 
Mrs. Grant informed Michael 
tragically She was doing her 
best te look helpless and ap 
pealing, and nature had aided 
her by giving her blue eyes and 
a small forlorn mouth, but Michael 











ontinued to look profoundly unimpressed, and Mrs. Grant’s 
pathos was redoubled She went out with that Crosby 
boy, and a few minut izo he came stalking back looking 
exactly like the ivenile ad at a crucial moment in a 
nelodrama And she hasn't come back at all Will you 
kindly tell me what evil spirit ever led me to think that I 
ild give a dance? Not one single thing has gone right 
ince the horrible thing started. Oh, Michael, do be decent 
or once in your extremely erratic career! That’s the 
ndow tl } } r 

Michael, loung in tl ) nd managing even in 
é ir thes to | I al combination of 

| gipsy and distu i tatesman, turned on the lady 

© combined the functi f cousin and hostess a pair of 
“ d spe e gray ¢ 

“I don’t care for ladies who go out onto balconies with 

tler he re irked And I have never met Elizabeth 
\ Dean. Socially speakir I fancy that settles it. Who 

I. to scoff at convention 

Oh, i! And you have met her, Michael—I introduced 

1 to her myself, before dinner. You couldn't forget her 

) et 

Micha miled suddenly, the fine even brown of his lean 
la ooking darker than ever against that flash of white 

What heavy inducements you offer to rescue the lady! 
Queer, is she? Well, I was ever wax in your hands, and well 
you know it, Maggie Grant. Did you say, that the queer 
creature’s name was Dean 

Ye Elizabeth Ann. Bless you, bless you, Michael, I'll 
forgi you a good deal for this. Yes, that door.” 

And Mi 1 f i} on the balcony. It smelt 
faint but unmistakably of spring, out there in the starlit 
quiet, for it was far enough south to be spring even early 
in April, and there was an emerald sheen on the vines 

led over the balcony, and the little white ghosts glim- 

1 over in the corner wer® dogwood, he knew But 
A it | so of violets? Woodland violets were never 

fragrant, though they always managed demurely to convey 

sion that they would be. Well, Elizabeth Ann 


id apparently escaped, Heaven be praised, and this was a 


. By ‘Frances Noyes Hart 


Illustrated by Leslie Bensor 


good a place as any to smoke a cigarette before beating a 
cautious retreat. He struck a match, lit the cigarette, and 
swung one of the great, fan-backed, wicker chairs around 
toward him. And then he dropped the cigarette; the chair 
was occupied! It was occupied by what seemed at first 
to his startled gaze to be a small black cloud; but it resolved 
itself a minute or so later into an infinitesimal person clad 
in billows and billows of -black tulle and sitting on her heels. 
There was a faint sound from the black cloud, a little shiver 
of a sound. Then silence 

“Miss—Dean?” inquired Michael, with much presence 
of mind 

And the smallest voice that he had ever heard, clear as a 
bell, but sounding as though it came from very far away, 
said, “Yes.” 

“IT am Michael Leigh—my cousin, Mrs. Grant, sent me 
to look for you.” 

“Mrs. Grant is a perfect hostess,” said the fairy voice. 


ICHAEL looked at her severely, wishing that there 
M were light enough for her to see his expression. In 

spite of her tribute, Elizabeth Ann Dean had managed 
to convey the impression that she was not grateful to the 
perfect hostess. Nor was she smoothing the conversational 
path. Michael, casting about in his mind, remembered the 
little shiver of sound 

“Aren't you cold?” 

“T was gnashing my teeth, not chattering them,” ex- 
plained Miss Dean. “But thanks to some recent information, 
I am able to answer in the affirmative. I am so cold that I 
would make the average iceberg look like a volcano in 
eruption. And cruel. And incapable of emotion. And 
some day I will be sorry.” She slipped to her feet with a 
motion amazing in its lightness, and stood poised for flight, 
silhouetted against the long window. “And I am also just 
about half dead with rage. Good night, Mr. Leigh.” 

“Wait,” commanded Michael, so imperiously that she 
paused involuntarily with lifted brows, and Michael could 
see that she was the smallest thing in the world, and that 
the fine amber mist of her hair fitted her head like a little 


cap, and that her arms were full of the 
most gigantic bunch of violets he had 
ever seen; a great, tumbled purple sheaf 
“You left your fan.” 

She stretched out her hand for it, 
but Michael took a firmer grip of the 
feathery black thing. “Aren’t you going 
to have supper with me?” he asked, 
coming a step nearer. Now, in the 
light, he could see that she wasn’t really pretty—her eyes 
were too far apart, and she had no color, though her pallor 
was as delicate and vivid as moonlight, and her mouth, curled 
and wistful, so faintly, freshly scarlet, was adorable. She 
had a little heart-shaped face like one of Perugino’s smallest 
angels, but Perugino would have been startled by the odd, 
elfin tilt to her eyebrows. Michael thought her eyes 
curiously negative; they were of no particular color, and 
they were baffling in their lack of expression. Later on he 
was to learn that they could be as clear as green sea-water, 
as soft as mouse-colored velvet, as wild as birds and as 
tame as kittens, those wide, still eyes. Elizabeth Ann Dean 
shook her head, her hand still extended for her fan, im 
perious but patient. 

“What I want for my supper,” she informed him gravely, 
“is vitriol and prussic acid and bichlorid of mercury. And 
I don’t believe that you would care to share them with me. 
May I have my fan, Mr. Leigh?” 

“No,” said Michael firmly, “certainly not. Please stop 
balancing there as though you were going to vanish—I want 
to play with you.” He patted the chair invitingly, smiling 
down at her, with that singular smile of his, boyish and 
whimsical and appealing. “You aren't very real, are you? 
Aren’t you one of the lucky ones that live in tree trunks 
and fountains—that eat flowers and drink dew, and spin 
moonlight and star-shine into dreams? Just between the 
two of us, aren’t you a fairy?” 


toed down from the window-sill, watching him from 

the corners of her eyes. Michael had an insane desir 
to capture her then and there and pin her down into the 
big chair where she couldn’t get away. He wouldn’t kee] 
her long—just a few minutes, to find out if she were 4 
strangely amusing as she seemed. 

“Think again—are you sure you aren’t? Once I saw 
one in the forest in Costa Rica; she was high, high up i 
a tree—higher than the orchids—but I could see that she 
had eyebrows just like yours and a little green cap. ! 
couldn’t reach her, but one of her wings was broken 


Fr teed down ANN shook her head slowly, but she tip- 
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¢ down all shimmering like a dragon-fly’s so she couldn't 

t away. I got a splendid look at her.” 

“But you couldn't reach her!” 

“Well, I didn’t really want to—what could I have done 
with her if I'd caught her?—but she thought that I did 
Why, she laughed like a perfect little fiend, and when it 
began to get dark, she put on a pair of green fur slippers 
ind went to bed.” 

“Green fur slippers?” echoed the fairy’s prototype faintly 

Elizabeth Ann Dean sat down in the big chair, and 

anaged, by plain white magic, to look very stately, though 
her toes just touched the ground. 

“You are the very bored person that Mrs. Grant brought 
up before dinner, aren’t you?” she asked pensively 

Michael gave a guilty start. 

“The very same man,” she murmured. “The first thing 
that I thought when I saw you was that you must be very, 
very old indeed—five or six times as old as Bobby Crosby 
or even Mr. Grant. It didn’t seem possible that anyone 
could have accumulated all that boredom in just one lifetime 
How old are you, Mr. Leigh?” 

“Old enough to know better. I give you my word of 
honor that I shall never, never be bored again—not, at any 
rate, while you are around to watch me. What was the 
second thing that you thought, observant lady?” 

Elizabeth Ann tilted up her chin and laughed, her Sphinx- 
like small countenance suddenly sparkling like a star, like a 
jewel, like light dancing on the water. 

“The second thing that I thought was that I would be 
very, very sorry for myself if I sat next to you at dinner, 
ut I would be even sorrier for you.” 

“Well, why in the name of all the great Chinese devils 
didn’t I sit next to you, Elizabeth Ann Dean?” 

“Oh,” cried that young lady, her eyes dancing at him 
over the violets like two emerald-green imps, “you did!” 

“What?” 

“Don’t shout like that, Mr. Leigh. Of course, Bobby 
wanted to talk to me every instant, and you were feverishly 
busy trying to be blasé and flirtatious at the same time with 
that awfully pretty red-headed widow. I couldn’t do any- 
thing to make you sorry except upset your glass of water 
over you just before dessert, and all that you did then was 
to say, ‘I beg your pardon,’ in the most courtly manner, 
and went on telling Mrs. Middleton that you had seen a 
sunset once in Arabia that was exactly the color of her hair. 
Why, you didn’t even mop up the water.” 

“I thought that the girl on the other side of me—no, it 
wasn’t you—I thought that she—that you—oh, I thought 
it was a débutante. And I’m horribly afraid of débutantes.” 

“IT am not a débutante,” she told him, and at his sigh 
of relief added pensively, “yet.” 

“Angels and ministers of grace!” 
Michael. 

The youthful Miss Dean said nothing 

“T didn’t know that there was anything younger than a 
débutante.” 


invoked the startled 


HE bestowed on him a small, commiserating smile 
“You do look pretty young,” he told her severely. 
“Elizabeth Ann is no name for a child like you. What 
do they really call you, little girl?” 

“Mother always called me Lisbethan, and Dad called me 
Nan,” Miss Dean informed him docilely, looking as un 
consciously beguiling as only a very small child can. 

“Well, what are you doing up at this time of night, 
Lisbethan ?” Michael inquired sternly 

Miss Dean, looking nothing less than regal, raised amazed 
eyebrows at him over frozen eyes. “No one has taken any 
particular interest in my hour for retiring since I went to 
college, Mr. Leigh—and that was a good many years ago.” 

“But you said that you hadn't come out yet,” Michael 
protested, feeling slightly giddy “No, don’t deny it; I 
heard you perfectly.” 

“I have not come out yet,” reiterated the stately little 
fiend in the large chair. “Nor do I intend to come out. I 
am going back to France, where I have lived ever since my 
where I have lived for several years—as soon as I get through 
straightening out my niece’s affairs. My brother died last 
year and left me her guardian. I’m going to send her to 
boarding-school next fall. Is there anything else that you 
would like to know?” 

“I would like to know just how much of this is a 
fairy-tale, Fairy. Is it a great-niece that you are sending to 
finishing-school, by any chance?” 

“No. Just plain niece—oh, very plain niece! She's 
fourteen years old and has a Roman nose and principles 
I don’t like her much. I’ve sent her off to play with another 
noble friend of hers for a whole month. Ghastly little prigs!” 

“From which I gather that you are not a ghastly little 
prig.” 

“I’m a perfectly gruesome one, in practice 
cally, I am immoderately reckless.” 

“Well, why not be moderately so, in practice?” 

“T—think IT will.” The small voice sounded further 
iway than ever—a little bell ringing over leagues and leagues 
from some far country. “Really and really, I think that I 
will.” 

“Come into the light where I can see you,” commanded 
Michael. “Though I probably shan’t be able to see your 
expression for the wrinkles. How old are you, Fairy?” 

“I’m pretty awfully old,” said. the Fairy. “But I’m 
never just the right age. Sometimes I’m a good deal over 
sixty and sometimes I’m a good deal under six, but I’m 
never—well, I’m never sixteen or twenty-six or good, practi- 
cal, useful ages like that.” 

“Come into the light,” repeated Michael 

Elizabeth Ann slipped into the pool of light and tilted 
her elfin face up to him 

“Do you think that I’m pretty?” she asked gravely. 

“No,” said Michael. He thought that he had never seen 
nything as satin-smooth as that white skin. Her cheek- 
bones were too high, he was quite sure—and what funny, 
curly eye-lashes, gilded at the tips. “You’re better—worse— 
something else. You’re a fairy—what difference does it 
make ?” 

“Bobby Crosby used to pretend that he thought that 
I was pretty,” she murmured. “He used to pretend rather 
a lot of things, Bobby did.” 

“Did he stop pretending?” Michael inquired politely. 

“Yes,” said Lisbethan. “He did. He mentally ran 
amuck, just because I wouldn’t do something that he 
asked me to.” 

“Men are unreasonable about that kind of thing.” 

“Just because,” continued Miss Dean, looking like a 
vastly abused child, “just because I wouldn’t marry him.” 

“When you smile,” said Michael, very low, “you are 
pretty. Did Crosby give you the violets?” 

“I gave them to myself,” said Lisbethan. “He sent me 
three orchids and twelve lilies of the valley on wires. There’s 


Theoreti- 


a place for everything, but the place for orchids is not April 
December, January, February, March, but not, not my 
lovely April. Do you want one of my very own violets, 
Michael Leigh ?” 

“IT think that I do,” said Michael 

“You can’t have any violet of mine,” the elfin voice told 
him, “unless you are perfectly, perfectly sure.” 

“I am perfectly sure,” said Michael 

“Here is the purplest one for knowing your own mind.” 
She was sitting perched high on the balcony rail now, with 
only the stars to light her; just a blur, in which he could 
vaguely discern the twinkling jet buckles on her ridiculous 
slippers, the sheen of her amber hair, the small white flower 
of her face. She was patting her fan as though it were a 
great black cat, and singing to herself under her breath in 
a lovely thread of a voice: 


“Je ne suis pas si vilaine 
Avec mes sabots 

Puisque de fils du roi m’aime 
Avec mes sabots sy 


“Sing it in English, Fairy.” 

“Don’t you know French, poor, poor thing? I don’t 
know it in English.” 

“Learn it then. Learn it now! One thing’s sure—your 
voice came from Fairyland, anyway. It’s the one that they 
use to sing the baby fairies to sleep.’ 

“Tl sing to you in Choctaw if you'll tell me more 
pretty fibs. I can do it in English anyway—the rhymes 
are as easy! Listen, now, to what happened to one 
little girl who wasn’t pretty—and she wore wooden shoes. 


“*Passing through Lorraine so free 

In my wooden shoes- 

I did meet with captains three 
In my wooden shoes- 

They said that I was ill to see 
In my wooden shoes, don dee 

Oh, oh, oh—oh, oh, oh—in my wooden 

shoes.’” 


Michael had never heard anything 
as gay and lilting and careless as 
that little voice singing in the night. 
“‘T am not so ill to see 

In my wooden shoes, 

Since the king’s own son loves me 

In my wooden shoes. 

I wear his knot of rosemary 
For all my wooden shoes, don dee 
Oh, oh, oh—oh, oh, oh—for all my 
wooden shoes.’ ” 





Such gallant bravado—why 
did it waver, the fairy voice? 


“*T wear his knot of rosemary 


And my wooden shoes i 
If it flowers his queen I'll be > | * 

In my wooden shoes — 
If it dies—alack for me! i 


In my wooden shoes, 
don dee 
Oh, oh, oh—oh, oh, 
oh—in my wooden 
shoes.’ ” 


” 
€ 


“No you are not 
pretty. You are—you 
are something better” 


It trailed off into si- 
lence, blithely reckless to 
the end—only it seemed to 
Michael that he could hear, 
slipping through it, a little 
sad shiver like a frightened 
child in the dark. 

“Did it flower, Fairy?” 

“Who knows? And who 
cares? He loved her anyway, she who was not fair to see 
and had just her wooden shoes. She was a pretty lucky girl.” 

The soft voice was suddenly sharply bitter 

“Ts there someone else who is not a lucky girl?” 

“Oh, there’s someone who’s the very unluckiest girl, 
Michael Leigh. She has millions of dollars, and a horrid, 
horrid disposition, and nobody wants to play with her 
She’s going home.” 

“T think that she’d be rather an enchanting person to 
play with.” 

“You don’t know her,” said the Fairy wistfully. “You 
wouldn’t think so if you knew her. Not anybody loves her 
—not anybody ever.” 

“Not young Crosby ?” 

“Oh, lots of people want to marry her. All the horrid 
men she knows do. And all the nice ones are so afraid of 








her golden pennies that they won't come near her at all, 
at all.” 

“I’m not,” said Michael. “But then perhaps I’m not a 
very nice one—and I have such heaps of ‘em myself! But 
I've lived for a whole year sometimes, spending less than the 
average young lawyer in New York earns 

“I go to and fro over the face of the earth, Fairy—I’m a 
vagabond and a wanderer.” 


SBETHAN stirred, and the air was suddenly sweeter 
with violets. 


“And you're quite perfectly sure that you wouldn’t 
ever want to marry me?” she asked gravely. 

“Sure?” laughed Michael. “I’m so sure that it makes 
death and taxes seem uncertain.” 

“You are convincing,” said Lisbethan. “Though not 
exactly polite. But you are surer than death or taxes that 
you won't ever turn on me like a viper and say that I have 
been trifling with you long enough, and that you will lead 
me to the altar, or know the reason why ?” 

“If I loved you better than anything in the world,” said 
Michael, the laughter swept from his voice and face, “and 
you came crawling to me on your hands and knees and 
begged me to marry you, I would not.” 

“It’s a very vivid picture,” murmured Lisbethan looking 
meekly apprehensive. “Perhaps you are married already ?” 

“No,” said Michael grimly 

“Then why wouldn't you, if you loved me to distraction 
and I came crawling around on my hands and knees? Why 
wouldn't you, Mr. Leigh?” 

“Because,” said Michael, “I would break any woman's 
heart sooner or later. And I'd prefer to see the iady I 
loved live happily ever after—with 
some other fellow.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Dean, rather 
uncertainly. “Oh—well, I wanted to 
be pretty sure of it, because I don’t 
want to get married myself, and I’m 
tired of being bothered. But since 
you're so positive, you can come to 
tea with me tomorrow afternoon.” 

It sounded a good deal more like 
a command than a request, and 
Michael, thinking of the red-headed 
widow’s tentative, deferential and 
honeyed invitation to do the same 
thing, suppressed a smile. 

“But I thought that I 
wasn’t going ever to see 
you again?” 

“Don’t you want ever 
to see me again?” asked 
the voice, small and far 
away. 

“Yes,” said Michael un- 
compromisingly, “and again. 
What time, Fairy?” 

“Five o'clock if you 
want to see me a little,” 
replied the Fairy dreamily, 
“or four if you want to 
see me much. There goes 
the music—supper must 
be over. It’s a waltz—oh, 
listen, listen, it’s the loveli- 
est—it’s the Blue Danube!” 

It came singing out into 
the night to them, that 
magic waltz that so many 
have loved the best—sing- 
ing passionately and ten- 
derly of youth and joy and 
hope and longing—singing 
of Love. 

“Won't you dance?” 
asked Michael, formal and 
yet oddly eager. 

Lisbethan was 
on her feet, but 
she shook her head 
at him. “No—oh 
no, I don’t want 
to dance it with 
anyone. Listen! 
It’s Spring—can’t 
you hear it—no, 
don’t listen! It 
hurts so—it hurts 
when it’s beautiful 
I'm homesick, 
Michael Leigh.” 

“Homesick for 
what, little 
Fairy ?” 

“Homesick for 
Fairyland — home- 
sick for my 
dreams. It’s 
dreadful to have 
dreams, and not 
believe in them, 
isn’t it? And 
Spring is pretty 
wicked—she makes 

so many promises that she never keeps! 

Be quiet, music—I don’t believe those 

fairy tales you're telling. Stars, I know 
you—it’s false you are to shine so true! You, you—-hew 
dare you smell so sweet, you lovely little liars!” She shook 
the violets viciously, her small face passionate and vivid 
as a white flame. And then she caught Michael’s eyes, and 
broke into an elfin peal of laughter. 

“T think that I forgot that you were there—please don’t 
look so petrified. What I meant to say was—oh yes, I 
meant to say that this was all exactly like a stage setting— 
starlight, dreamy music, flowers, balcony, blond lady, dark 
gentleman, and all. Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“Only you’re not acting your part very well. Just about 
this time the hero in the play—” She tilted her head to 
one side, and smiled up at him, watching him from under 
those gilded lashes. “Can’t you think what the hero of the 
play would be doing just about this time, Michael Leigh?” 

Michael made one bound toward the little black 
cloud—he had remembered what the hero in the play would 
do, but just ten seconds too late. His outstretched arms 
were quite full of violets, and from somewhere far off he 
thought he could hear laughter—faint, mocking, elfin. The 
Fairy had flown! 
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10 
She was lying curled up in a ball on a pile of dark 
ishions on the sunny terrace when Michael came across the 
iwn at five minutes to four, and it seemed to him that she 
incurled and was on her feet in the same motion. When 
holding an enormous yellow cat in 
d more like a friendly child than any 
omething boyish about her white 
serge frock so hort and traight omething boyish, too 
in the gallant poise of the small bare head Michael never 
caught her with a hat on; it seemed as though the silken 
st that she bound about her head lived on sunlight 
“You're early she called to him joyously. “You wanted 
to see m lot didn't you This is Boots—make a face 
at the kind gentleman, B 
“He—he i i most eqductive inimal iid the kind 
entleman, without enthusiasm 
ISBETHAN deposited Boots on the terrace, and he made 
a stately retreat to the pile ot cushions, casting a look ot 
dignified reproach over his shoulder. Michael smiled at 
him; rather a fixed smile, uneasy and guilty 
“It’s simply exasperating commented Lisbethan wit! 
feeling, “how many people don’t like cats. It makes n 
pretty tired 
“He—now that I look at him I ca ee what beautifu 
eves he has—like somber jewels. Perhaps he ts just a trifle 
cock-eyed, but then 
“Vou can’t see them at all,” she laughed joyously. “And 
you're so silly I'm glad you're so silly D’you like tea 


or do you just respect it? 


“I adore it,” said Michael fervently. “Worship it. Let’s 
have ‘some right away quick, Fairy 

“Ring the bell, and we will. Cyprian, please serve tea 
out here, and right away. Get some chairs, too 


“Is his name really Cyprian?” inquired Michael in an 
awe-stricken whisper 

“Did you think that it was a pet one that I had 
for him?” 

“Well, why don’t you call him by his last name?” 

“Because his last name is Buggs. You can call him that 
if you want to.” 

“Perhaps it’s all for the best not to,” said Michael 

“Isn't it. lovely this afternoon—isn't it lovely, lovely 
lovely?” chanted Lisbethan “Boots, listen—shall we let 
Mr. Leigh stay and play with us? If he’s very good—and 
very polite and very attentive and very, very devoted? Shall 
we, Boots—shall we, shall we, my beautiful Boots?” She 
pounced on the comatose Boots, dancing him across the 
terrace on his hind legs, his very whiskers quivering with 
virtuous indignation, and caught him up in her arms. “Smile 
at me, Boots—smile at Nan—look at him, Mr. Leigh—he 
smiling like an angel.” 

“Seraphic,”’ agreed Michael hastily, but his eyes were not 
on Boots’ imperturbable countenance. They were riveted on 
Lisbethan Dean, who was fiying across’ the terrace after the 
suddenly galvanized Boots like a little wild thing. Where 
where was the shy, mysterious creature of the starlit 
balcony? What changeling was this dainty tomboy, with 
tars in her eyes and roses in her cheeks, her voice shot 
through with laughter and her laugh shot through with 
mischief? She had the same elfin grace, the same small 
voice, though its very timbre had changed; she was as in 
credibly tiny as she had seemed out there in the fragrant 
darkness—but there was someone else laughing at him from 





the clear depths of those jade-green eyes 

“Oh, I can’t bear him when he’s so undemonstrative ! 
she wailed breathlessly “IT can’t bear him I revel in 
simple, candid natures, wearing their hearts on their sleeve 
and their souls in their eves. Like you, for instance 

Michael grinned in open enjoyment of this description 
of himself 

“Laugh away,” she returned calmly “I know that you 


rather fancy yourself as a neat combination of iron, flint, 

































Dean 
“Mr Grant sa that you were simply hopeless l 
nk that she meant matrimonially hopeles Il suppose 
hat vou never look at a lady except to scowl at her 
Micha 1\ i ] { never told 
vi \ ever in W at them, I 
\ I Wi 0 well 
I ‘ ve pretend to be indifferent 
Indi to ir wi not to their harn n 
la wi vorship fr afar f quit 
but | ide it clear as daylight at the start—and eve 
‘ irer t i na I nia intentions are 
‘ 
\ te e pointed out 
ray 
Si I x if adly 
nd wi . \ tl just iugt i ou 
I } 4 t she w iid Michael rave because 
t re that I 1 f licker I'd leave her An 
t w K ta i ier for both of us if ne 
were i l 
e hink 1 be i g in love—muct 
Lishe i rm ! any re People 
lie al iw! lor ] Oh, here tea 
ce n ICK 
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She was seated at the little table and busy with the tea 
things even before she had finished speaking, and Michael 
leaned forward to watch the swift grace of her hands, the 
mallest, lightest things that he had ever seen 

“Look—it’s the way they have it in Russia; don’t you 
love it that way, in the tall glasses, all clear and hot and 
golden? Do you like it strong? Well, you just can’t have 
it strong! There are some little tarts, and these are cress 
indwiches. Afternoon tea is almost the nicest thing in the 
world, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Absolutely the nicest What are these little things?” 

“Cheese cakes. What was the nicest afternoon tea you 
ever had?” 

“One April afternoon, on a sunny terrace, eating little 
tarts with a fairy. What was yours?” 

“I don’t know,” meditated the Fairy, “I’ve had such 
lovely ones. On Como, with fresh figs and wild strawberries 
nd new cream cheese and toasted panetoni.” 

“Why, Lisbethan, what a little pig! You can’t imagine 
how your eyes glitter at these reminiscences.” 

And in Etretat, down in Brittany, you know, at the 
Casino—with little candied tarts of white grapes and 
crumbly sables.’ 

And in Oxford,” said Michael, “in a punt on the Char, 
with the kettle singing like mad, and strawberry jam, and 
thin bread and butter, and crumpets.” 

“Orangeade and cassava cakes and jasmine in Jamacia,” 
murmured the Fairy 

“Chocolate and sponge-cake and red roses in Spain.” 

“Oh,” cried Lisbethan, her face aflame with excitement 
“isn’t it the most wonderful world! Just think of all the 
heavenly places there are to have tea!” 

“Why don’t vou believe in falling in love, Fairy?” 

“Because I believed in it too hard for too long,” the Fairy 
told him, all the fearless gaiety of her face suddenly clouded 
“You don’t know how I believed in it—men can’t believe 
in anything that way—not anything. Not even business.” 

“Such bitterness in such a very small person is shocking 
to behold!” Michael's tone was light but the hard gray eyes 
were strangely gentle. “Why did you stop believing in it?” 

“You don’t really want to know, do you?” 

“Very really do I want to know, Fairy.” 

“Well, once there was a little girl called Elizabeth Ann, 
no—you needn’t laugh—ever so much littler than I am, with 
hair down her back and the very most ridiculous ideas 
who waited for a Fairy Prince.” 

“Well-brought-up little girls don’t do that any more; 
they wait for Grand-Dukes and Vicomtes and Barons, or 
perhaps, if they’re confirmed little idealists, they wait for 
Coal Kings or Steel Magnates.” 

“Didn’t I tell you that it was a foolish little girl? All 
she wanted—all she ever, ever wanted—was to make someone 
very wonderful very happy.” 

“What a perfectly absurd little girl! And didn’t she 
find the lucky fellow?” 

“She—thought that she’d found him.” So low it was, 
the little voice, that he had to lean far forward to catch 
the words. “I suppose that she thought so because he had 
a straight nose and a wonderful voice!” 

“Are those the qualifications?” 

“They were the only ones he had,” said Lisbethan. 

ICHAEL leaned back in his chair, frowning. What 

was it that suddenly stirred within him, longing to 

comfort this cold and lonety little creature with her 
strange eyes, piteous and defiant—what stranger to his soul 
was this? 

“And weren't they enough to satisfy her soul, most exigent 
of fairies?” he inquired, carefully light 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lisbethan in her smallest and most 
colorless voice “Oh, yes, they were quite enough. She 
thought that he was so wonderful that she would have 
followed his whistle anywhere just like a little dog And 





that would have fitted into his plans beautifully, if it 
hadn't been for Sally.” 

“Sally ?” 

“Sally had black hair, Mr. Leigh, and blue eyes and three 
dimples and a way with her. She had everything in the 
world but money—the kind fairies had given that to her 
best friend, Elizabeth Ann, who would have traded every 
cent she had for one dimple And one evening while 
Elizabeth Ann was sitting listening to her heart dance, 
wondering what she had done to deserve such a wonderful 
Fairy Prince, Sally came in with all her dimples drowned 
in tears, and a letter. A letter from the Fairy Prince to 
Sally, telling her how he could never love anything in the 
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world but her blue eyes, but that Miss Dean had put him 
in a position where he had no alternative, but to ask her to 
marry him. Elizabeth Ann forgot to break her heart while 
she smiled at that. She’d never let him kiss even the tips 
of her fingers, because she thought that you shouldn’t, un- 
less you were engaged! And then she patted Sally, and told 
her that Gordon was nice, but not bright enough to recog- 
nize a flirtation and sent her home—and when he proposed 
to her that night she laughed in his face. He was a good 
deal upset—more poor than proud! She sent them four 
silver candlesticks for a wedding present. And the next 
week her mother and father were killed in a train wreck: 
and she went to France, and gave up looking for her Fairy 
Prince. The quest hadn't met with any very brilliant 
success, you see.”’ 

Michael, meeting that frosty and tragic little smile, could 
find no words for her at all. She looked as desolately bitter 
as a cheated and defrauded child 

“T didn’t tell you all that just to make conversation,” 
Lisbethan told him, watching him over the tea things with 
clouded eyes. “Nor to try to make you sorry for me, 
either. I told you because there’s something that I want 
to know. I’m afraid to know it, but I’m afraider not to 
Do you think—do you think that all men are like that, 
Michael Leigh ?” 

“No,” said Michael, very gently 

“I’m glad,” said the Fairy. “I was just unlucky, wasn’t 
I? You don’t know how frightened I’ve been, thinking they 
were all like that.” 

“You'll find him, one of these days, your Fairy Prince, 
and it will seem like a bad dream, all that wicked memory.” 

“T don’t want to find him,” denied the Fairy in a small, 
fierce voice, “not ever. I don’t want ever to love anyone 

it hurts too much.” 

“Miss all the magic in the world, because you are a little 
coward ?” chided Michael 

“You're not a very good one to lecture me about that,” 
remarked Lisbethan somberly, her chin propped up in her 
two clinched fists. “I believe that you just make up all 
that about never getting married because you think it sounds 
interesting. Don’t you?” 

“T do not,” said Michael briefly 

“IT just thought that I wanted a Fairy Prince when I 
was very young—very young indeed,” explained Lisbethan 
carefully. ‘Millions of other—of things make me happy 
now—millions.” Michael made no comment to this sweep- 
ing statement, and after a minute or so she added wistfully, 
“Pretty nearly happy.” 


ND Michael nodded, comprehending 

A “Something smells so sweet—way over there,” mur- 

mured Lisbethan vaguely. “D’you think I’m really 
such a coward? You don’t know how hard I try to be 
brave. But I think that I want not to be hurt even more 
than I want the magic. It’s pretty hard not to be afraid, 
when you’ve been hurt badly.” 

“Pretty hard, Fairy.” 

“Michael, don’t you think that you could ever have the 
magic without the pain?” 

“Not even fairies can have that, my Fairy.” 

“Perhaps I'll get old and tired and cold,” whispered 
Lisbethan. “And have nothing, nothing lovely to remember. 
Oh, I’m afraid of that, too! I’m so tired—I’m so tired 
of not being happy.” 

“And aren't you happy, then?” 

“Why, how can anyone be happy, when there’s no one 
to be happy with? I'm so tired of being brave and sensible 
and hard-hearted and independent. It’s April, and I want 
to be happy before it’s too late. Why, I might die—people 
younger than I am die every day and every night. But 
even the quite young ones have something beautiful to 
remember, down there in the dark; they can remember 
April, and someone else vs 





“‘Oh, let the solid ground’ ” 
“‘*Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet—’’ 


[quoted Michael] 


“Yes,” said Lisbethan. “Oh, yes. You did understand, 
didn’t you? You're such a funny person, to understand 
ea’s all over; it’s getting rather Jate, isn’t it?” She pushed 
back her chair, and stood looking out across the flower 
stained sweep of lawn, her back to Michael. 

“Meaning,” he inquired, “that I have stayed long 
enough ?” 

“Meaning,” said the smallest voice, sounding oddly 
blurred, “that you have stayed long enough Where’s 
Boots? I want Boots to play with me.” 

“Won't I do?” asked Michael, swinging around to con- 
front her at one stride. 





(ie 


“Please, please 


whispered the Fairy. 
I—” And Michael saw that the two wide eyes were brim- 


“Please go away,” 


ming in that small, tense face. It was the only time that 
he had ever seen a lady cry that he hadn’t gone away, 
but he was filled with a passionate desire to stop those tears 
She mustn’t cry—she mustn’t—she was too little. 

“Oh,” cried the Fairy, turning and stumbling blindly, 
“you aren’t kind—you aren’t fair—please, can’t you see—” 

But Michael had her fast. She stood quite still, trembling 
like some frightened wild thing in the steel trap of those 
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Jim got slowly to his feet and, leaning against the mantel, looked steadily into the fire. 





omance With a Capital R- 


OMANCE had come to Susan Wheatley—Susan 
Wheatley, spinster, age thirty-six, Romance long 
delayed, relentless and terrifying. She had first 
heard its voice many years ago in an English 
garden. The call was soft then, with the faint 
throaty notes of a nesting thrush. Now, nine- 

teen years later, no longer a thrush but the winged gryphon 
of fairy tales, screaming, remorseless, it bore her across a 
vast new world into a wilderness. 

Susan Wheatley’s mind did not follow this mixed orni- 
thological metaphor in musings upon her plight. Her brain 
had reached that point, common under stress to mortals, 
where it stood still, or if it moved at all, took its flight in 
ircles. To the eye of the African porter and to fellow 
ccupants of the “Ivanhoe,” rear coach of a Canadian 
Pacific transcontinental, she was merely a_ self-contained, 
youngish woman in a tweed suit, whose shoes told them 
he was just over from the old country. A few indeed of 
the masculine travelers with an eye to feminine points 
pronounced her to themselves a “pippin,” with a nice regard 
for curves and smooth pink cheeks. She was the kind of 
woman who suggests a widow rather than a spinster. 

When the train, screaming and tearing along, bore hard 
against the shoulder of a stark foothill, the fair passenger 
pressed tense against the polished window-sill, staring with 
wide eyes through double storm windows. A nauseating 
twist and the train spurned the foothill, whipping out across 

stretch of prairie as glistening as the top of a frosted 
bridal cake. Her mind, at that moment in one of its periods 
f blank oblivion, awoke with a jerk and went on where 
it had left off, like a stopped clock suddenly set in motion. 
I'wenty minutes . . Edmonton! . .. Jim going 
to be married .. . she! after all these years ... 
way back there . . seventeen standing in the 
garden at home . . Surrey simple young thing. 
Jim going away .. . Canada poor Jim . .. and 
she the only one to stand by him. All the rest, even his 
inter 2s s J 

Her elbow, tight upon the window-sill, slipped. She 
saw a clump of twisted scrub oaks, grotesque with bare 
branches, gray against the snow. Where was she? Oh, 
yes, Jim leaving she had put a bachelor’s-button in 
his coat . . . blue as his eyes ; she could just see 
him ... tall, slim and angry-looking. She had wept 
promised to come out some day and marry him. Jim a 
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thief! . . . what nonsense how cruel of his father 
Then the years, how quickly after all! The young curate 
who wished to marry her, her father’s death, the war, the 
American officer, her mother’s death then Jim’s 
letter. White Horse Gap, Alberta, what a name! After 
three years of silence just when she had learned to 
smile at their youthful engagement . . . and he still 
wanted her, knew of her mother’s death. And the news- 
paper clipping enclosed! . . “James Smith, war hero, 
decorated at Toronto by the Prince of Wales bn 
Leaning against the window, Susan Wheatley allowed her 
lips to curl upward. Her wide brow smoothed, then ruffled. 
The smile faded. How she had rushed with the clipping to 
Justinius Smith on his invalid’s bed, horrible old man! 
“Hee, hee, hee, my gel! How many James Smiths do you 
think there are in the world?” Nothing could have held her 
then. She would prove her faith, and she had. Here she 
was! going to marry Jim, Jim the stranger, Jim the 
man who but she was mad to come, mad! Even now, 
try as she would, she couldn’t remember him—only the 
blue eyes. There in the garden at Surrey, as he was saying 
good-by, she had pinned a bachelor’s-button on his coat... 


O her mind ran in its circle, shooting out at tangents 

now and then but always returning to the main theme. 

With every minute passed, with every mile annihilated, 
her panic grew. 

Finally the man across the aisle leaned her way, borne 
on the crest of an apparent rush of brotherly feeling. 

“We're pulling in, ma’am.” 

Susan’s mind on its hundredth-some round was again 
reviewing the spectacle of inhuman Justinius Smith on his 
invalid’s bed, his skull cap leeringly awry, skeptically reading 
the account of his own son’s decoration 

“Oh, thank you! I—I—” Her half-formed apology died 
away. Faintness with a tinge of nausea all but overcame 
her. Her glance left her companion. She was so patently 
and glaringly forgetful of him that he drew himself back 
stiffly on his green plush seat. 


Susan sat a moment with her hands clasped in her lap, 
large, well-formed hands in heavy gloves of English make. 
She wished, oh, how she wished that the train might go 
on forever! Never to have to stop, to arrive at Edmonton, 
to get off, to meet Jim, to marry! Then, being a sensible 
woman, if at most perilous moments a sentimental one, she 
gulped back her nausea, raised her fat yellow traveling-bag 
to the seat beside her, slipped a heavy top coat over her 
tweed suit, assured herself that her hat was on ker head 
and not on the rack above, and looked about her. Her 
look and her actions dared her world of the Pullman car, 
the man across the way included, to speculate regarding her 
motives in coming out to Edmonton, or to suspect what a 
fool she knew herself to be, or to see, what should be plain 
to the most casual observer, that she was in a blue and 
abject funk. 


ER gaze resolutely turned from the window, she 
watched her swollen yellow traveling-bag going down 
the aisle in the company of haughty black ones of an 
irreproachable grace of form. A few suffocating seconds and 
the train shuddered to a grinding stop. With a supreme 
effort she managed to subdue an impulse to crouch, low and 
out of sight. Hands folded, eyes before her, she sat im 
movable. Eager passengers hurried by her. If they bowed 
or called a farewell greeting, she neither saw nor heard them 
Time stood still. At length a sense of aloneness, of being 
deserted, aroused her. She drew a deep breath and slowly 
as if the very last reserves of will-power and physical strenzth 
had been called into service, turned her head to the window. 
If she had expected to see a face, a man’s face, Jim’s 
perhaps, staring at her there, she was agreeably, or not, 
disappointed. A pool of bobbing heads, a halt, a hand 
shake, a kiss, a relinquishment of luggage and a resumption 
of motion, all moving away from the clearing platform, 
away from the deserted train, away from her! She sprang 
to her feet and ran down the aisle. In the vestibule she 
paused a moment and then stepped sedately down from the 
steps to the ground 
At the feet of the porter she saw her yellow traveling- 
bag. He handed it to her with a smile. As in a trance she 
turned away, conscious only of biting frosty air, of a blue 
sky overhead and somewhere, flooding the world with light 
if not with heat, a gloriously shining sun. 
[Turr to page 54] 
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Every Word of Margot Asquith’s | f hat Ff } link 


Seems to have wings that lift it over land and 


sea For whatever this famous Englishwoman 


| 
| says or writes is immediately taken up and dis 
cussed by the whole world Her **Auto- 
biography,” published two years ago, bec ame 
the sensation wherever English 1s spoken Her 
habit of calling a spade a spade stirred up many 
a heated controversy, and when she came to 
| America to lecture this year, she delivered her- 
| self of many caustic sentiments about the state 
of things social in these United States, which 
| made her a storm center during her entire tour 
In presenting this article to the readers of 
McCall's, the Editor feels he is affording them a 
treat; for whether or not you agree with the wife 
ol England's ex-Premier, you will nevertheless be 




















T is always folly to undertake more than one can achieve, at least 
so we are told by our elders and betters; and yet if this advice 
were heeded by everyone, little would be accomplished in life 
The self-made men and self-made women—with a few exceptions 

are often the most interesting people you will meet, and they 
have always undertaken what they can but dimly hope to achieve 

My friend Sir Francis Farmer, the great dental surgeon, once said: 
“If you don’t believe in luck, one day you will be considered a 
lucky man.” 

I was struck with the truth of this remark. In a general way, you 
can put your finger upon those who appear to be more fortunate than 
their neighbors, but if you waich closely you will find that luck 
equalizes itself in the end. Most of us get—not exactly what we 
deserve, in this mysterious business of life, but the equivalent of what 
we give. No doubt there is a certain element of luck in marriage; 
but the real mother trains her children to care for their superiors, and 
when the hazardous moment of first love arrives, will counsel them—as 
I was counseled—to marry not because of being in love, but in spite 
of it. You need courage, imagination and the habit of prayer—by 
which alone you develop the God that is within you—if you mean 
to accomplish half of what you have undertaken to do in the world 

I am a poor scribbler who, late in life, was persuaded to write my 
autobiography ; I knew I was undertaking more than I could achieve, 
but the House of Commons was shut to me, my husband was no 
longer in office, my step-children were married, my only son at 
school and my daughter betrothed. I had written since girlhood; but 
no one but fools publish their exercises. Encouraged by my husband, 
Lord Morley and Mr. Balfour, and having to sell my beautiful house 
in Cavendish Square, I wrote the first volume of my autobiography. 
In spite of the critics, who said it was unwise to write about the 
living, unfeeling to write about the dead, indiscreet to publish letters 
and unthinkable to mention love, over eleven thousand copies of my 
book were sold in five hours. Like Mark Sabre, in the poignant and 
wonderful novel, /f Winter Comes, | was more puzzled than head 
turned by this success, yet I was encouraged; and for the time being, 
all kinds of people are urging me to express myself in print upon every 
sort of subject 

In an unguarded moment I have undertaken to write two paper 
upon American men and women. It does not seem to occur to 
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anyone—least of all to the editors—that I know nothing 
at all about the subject. I have only spent a few weeks 
in America, in the course of a lecture tour to New York, 
Boston, Washington, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
Chicago and other cities, including Toronto, Ottawa and 
Montreal, and whatever I write can be only superficial. 

I was told that for interested foreigners a good way of 
learning about Amercian people and their manners was to 
start conversations in the smoking-rooms of the Pullman 
cars. Being a mere female, even this means of information 
was closed to me. When I have written these two articles, 
I can readily visualize the kind of criticism with which they 
will be received 

Mr. Winston Churchill said the other day in a vigorous 
electioneering speech: ‘Who on earth is Lord Robert Cecil ?” 
Some of my readers, with more justification, will exclaim: 
“Who on earth is Mrs. Asquith?” 

An enthusiastic and friendly American (all Americans 
are friendly, and most of them enthusiastic—no raatter 
what they are enthusiastic about!), after listening to my 
lecture at Detroit the other day, struck, I suppose by the 
look of fatigue in my attenuated countenance, said, putting 
his hand upon my shoulder: 

“Don’t let us tire you, Mrs. Asquith. It would be killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

To which I replied: “I don’t know 


—~ YY), G) much about the golden eggs; but I know 
——= 


all about the goose.” 

| In England, the American woman is 
better known and more popular than the 
men of her nationality; but I have always 
liked the busy, vital, unsocial American 
man. He responds to our hospitality and 
endures our entertainments and is grateful 
for our unpardonable habit of never in- 
troducing people to one another. He is less 
available, adaptable and agreeing than his 
womenfolk, and I like his square simplicity. 

My first American friend of distinction 
was Marion Crawford, the novelist. He 
and I wrote a novel together when I was 
twenty. As you can imagine, it was bold 
but crude. I had a few ideas, and he had 
the transmitting apparatus, the vocabulary 
and the current. But something was want- 
ing; it did not work well, and I cannot 
even remember the title of our interesting 
unpublished work. 

Your distinguished Secretary of State, 
John Hay, Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, I knew well. He was a wonderful 
friend and a great statesman. I met him 
once at a ball. He said: “Alas, Miss Ten- 
nant, I do not dance.” I replied: “How 
splendid!—that is just what I like, as we 
can sit out together.” 

We sat down in a_ howling draft, 
which I foresaw would make all conversa- 
tion impossible. 

“Now, Mr. Hay,” I said, “we cannot 
remain in this blizzard.” To which he 
replied: “You are right; for I chill like 
mutton gravy.” 

Having been Lincoln’s secretary, he told 
me many things about that wonderful man 
—little stories that I have never seen in 
print and that increased the passionate love 
and admiration I have always felt for him. 
President Lincoln has no rival among the 
heroes of the world. 


R. HENRY WHITE and his first 

wife, I knew in 1887. His sweet- 

ness of nature, wisdom in counsel 
and equability of temper, added to her 
beauty and distinction, made them easily 
known to all that was best in our society, 
and the younger group, which went by 
the name of The Souls, and of which I was 
one, were constantly entertaining them. He 
has remained true to me and mine to this 
day. 

Mr. Choate was a man we all knew: a 
great lawyer, a diplomat and a famous 
talker. He was an intimate friend of ours, 
and thoroughly understood the British 
people. 

There is no American I have ever ad- 
mired more than Mr. Page, your late 
Ambassador to London. He was a big 
man and one of the most original I have 
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known. He killed himself by overwork 
trying to bring his country into the war 
on our side. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to read his letters will see what he suffered when President 
Wilson did not seize the psychological moment of the sinking 
of the Lusitania to bring America into the war; and although 
possibly “too proud to fight” may have been a mere phrase 
invented by the reporters, while it made us laugh, it 
exasperated Mr. Page 

There is only one mistake in his letters. He says that 
when Lord Haldane returned from Germany, he should have 
advised us to prepare for war 

The strength of our position was that we were not pre- 
pared for war; and no Prime Minister, either Liberal or 
Conservative, could have gone to the House of Commons 
and asked for enough money to allow him to create an 
army of four milion men to enable us to fight the Germans 
or any other race. The suggestion would have been treated 
not only with ridicule, but very properly as a provocation 
to the military party in Germany 

We saw Mr. Page constantly, as he was not only fond 
of my husband and myself, but of my daughter, Elizabeth 
Bibesco. He was a man of humor, sensibility and sanctity 

Mr. Paul Cravath, who was financial adviser of the 
Peace Delegation to Great Britain, is one of the dearest 
friends I possess. In London and in Paris he is popular 
with everybedy. He is a very great lawyer and is recognized 
as such in England, which means a good deal—for we 
believe our own lawyers to be the best in the world, but 
after ours we admire yours. We do not understand 
French law courts with their excited rhetoric, gesticulations 
and strange mode of procedure. In England a man is 
innocent till he is proved guilty, but in France it is the 
other way around 

One of the financial advisers was a Democrat, and a 
personal friend of Mr. Wilson’s. I was informed he did not 
get on with Mr. Cravath and that he might be instrumental 
[Turn to page 26] 
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Toby, hardly knowing what she did, but with the instinct to escape strong unon her, leapt to her feet 


Charles ‘Rex 


: “Be careful how you go! And don’t see 
Y d ‘ ‘ns t Bunny again—till I have seen him!” 


Part Six 


found Maud awaiting them in 
the long low room that overlooked 
her favorite view of the downs 
They sat down by one of the 
wide French windows, and General 
Melrose began to occupy his hostess’s 
ittention. Sheila took a chair that Bunny 
ished forward, and Saltash glanced round for 
Toby. She was sitting on the end of a couch, } 
the silky ears of the old red setter. Her hat was flung dow: 
beside her; her pretty face downcast. He crossed to her 
eliberately and bent also to fondle the dog 
For the moment they were alone, unobserved by the 
ighing group at the window. Saltash bent suddenly lower. 
His quick whisper came down to her 
“Go and put on the most girlish thing you've got!” 
She looked up at him then, her blue eyes seeking his. 
A rapid flash of understar passed between th Then, 
without a word she rose 
And when the tea was cold and Sheila was beginning to 
awake to the fact that it was growing late, there « a 
sudden, ringir lawn and Toby scampered 
nto view with little Molly on her shoulder and Eileen running 
by her side. She was dressed in white, and looked no 
more than a child herself as she danced across the grass 


HEY 


laugh across the 


és j * Fes ee pee = 


Illustrated by H.R. Ballinger see him 


ways,” said Maud 
She is just like a boy, or 
further, reached Saltash who 
Maud’s other side, and fell abruptly away 
ame up with the two children, all of them 
1ughing, Sheila rose and turned to Bunny. 
to go now,” she said. “I am going to fetch 
ar round for Dad.” 
“T'll do it,” he said. 
with him as he had known she would. 
two children walked the lengt of the 
with him, all chattering at once. She seemed to be in 
a daring idcap mood, and Saltash laughed and jested with 
her as though she had been indeed the child she looked. Only 
at parting, when she would have danced away, he suddenly 
stopped her with a word 
“Nonette !” 


is like a boy in mz 
looked at her. s 
Her look went 


terrace 


s 1% 


She stood still as if at a word of command. 


was white 
“That girl remembers you. She will give 
away. She's probably at it now I'll 
tell him the truth if necessary. Any- 
hcuw—leave him to me!” 
“Tell him—the truth?” The 
from her like a cry 

There was sudden terror in her eyes He 
swift gesture of dismissal “Whatever lo will 
ill right for you.” 

He went with careless tread 
the gay air to which all Engl 
His spurs rang upon the 
turned sharply and saw 
look of frozen 
they had met in the garish cro\ 

a turned without a word and 
ny stood like a in paralyze 
that royal air of amusing 
handle and started the engine 

The girl at the wheel did not even th him. She looked 

beyond le and the car slid forward, 


»by ’s face 


word came 
made a 
make it 
ion was, whist 
ncing that 


scorn wl 


Only as he stood aside 
she turned stiffly to Bunny. 


“Good by !” she said. 








Their eyes met for a sing econ “You will write?” 


i with a lightnir movement to Bunny 





sunny drew sharply back His face was like death Dut 
he found his voice You can keep your lies to yourself, 





‘You're wrong!” Saltash said. “You've got to face it, and 
you won't get the truth from anyone but mé Phat girl 
The mockery yone Iron nis eyes he 
gripped Bunny by the arm 

“You fool he said ind he spoke between his teeth 
h a blackguard’s 





“Do you suppose even I would play su 


aid through white lips. “Facts 





are facts 

Saltash’s hold did not slacken. “Where's Jake ?” he said. 

“Jake’s away 

“Confound him! Just when he’s wants 

Then in his sudden fashion, crudely and vehemently 
Saltash began his defence 

“It’s not my way,’ he said, “to give an answer to any 
man who questions; but you haven't stooped to question 
So I tell you the truth. Sheila saw Toby working as a page 
at the Casino Hotel at Valrosa. That right? I thought so 
It’s the whole matter in a nutshell. I must have seen her 
too, but never noticed her till my last night in the place 
Then I found Antonio beating the poor little beggar out in 
the garden, and I[ stopped it. You'd have done the same 
Afterwards, late that night, I went on board the yacht 





and found her down in the saloon—a stowaway. The yacht 
had started She took refuge with meé I sheltered her 
She came to me as a boy I treated her as such 

“You knew?” flung in Bunny 

Saltash’s grin flashed across his dark features like a 
meteor through a cloudy sky and was gone. “I—suspected 


mon ami. But—lI did not even tell myself. I made a valet 


of her. I suffered her to clean my boots and brush my 
clothes.. I was kind to her, but never extravagantly kind 
But I decided—eventually I decided—that it was time to 
turn home No game can last forever So we returned, 
and on our last night at sea we were rammed and sunk 
Naturally that spoilt—or shall I say somewhat precipitated ? 

my plans. We were saved, the two of us together. And 
then was started that scandalous report of the woman on 


the yacht!” Again the laughter sounded in his voice. “You 
see, mon ann, how small a spark can start a conflagration 
In self-defence I had to invent something, and I invented 


it quickly. I said she was Larpent’s daughter 

“Well,” Saltash said, “that’s all I have done You now 
know the truth, simple and unadorned Bunny, you fool, 
what do you want to wreck things for at this stage? Can't 
you see you've got a gift from the gods? Take it, man, 
and be thankful that you're considered worthy of it!” 


UNNY stopped and faced him. “Why were you so 
anxious for me to marry her?” he said. “I've got 
to know that.” 

He was instantly aware that Saltash eluded him, even 
though he seemed to meet his look as he made reply. “You 
are quite welcome to know it, mon ami. I chance to take 
a fatherly interest in you both.” 

Up to that point, against his will, Bunny had believed 
Saltash; from it, he believed no longer But—he faced the 
truth however it might gall him—he was pitted against a 
killed fencer, and he was powerless. Experience could baffle 
him at every turn 

“Do you tell me you have never realized that she cared 
for you?” he biurted forth abruptly 

Just .for an instant Saltash showed surprise. Then 
quite suddenly—he faced Bunny with a smile of comradeship 

“Quite honestly, Bunny,” he said, “if I had realized it, 
it wouldn't have made any difference I have no use for 
sentimental devotion at my age.” . 

Bunny paused a moment, as if trying to concentrate his 
forces, then he turned to Saltash again. “I’m going back 
now I can’t dine with you—though I’ve no desire to 
quarrel. But you must see—you must understand—that I 
can never—accept anything from you again. I’m sorry—but 
I can’t 

“What are you going to do?” said Saltash 

“I am going to her,” Bunny said, “to ask her for the 
whole truth—about her past.” 

“And will that help?” The note of mockery that was 
never long absent from his voice sounded again. “Isn't it 
possible—sometimes—to try to know too much? You don’t 
realize—you never will realize—that the best things in life 
are the things we never see and only dimly understand.” 

Sincerity mingled with the banter in his voice, and Bunny 
was aware of a curious quality of reverence in the utterance 
of the words. It was like the revelation of something sacred 
in a waste | 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, speaking slowly, his 
eyes upon the swarthy, baffling countenance, “that you have 
never even tried to know where she came from—what 
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NACE 


Saltash made a quick gesture as of remonstrance. “Mon 
imi, the last I have always known The first I have never 
needed to know. She is a child who has looked into hell, 
but she is still—a child 


“How do you know it? You've no proof. How can 





you be sure? He could not keep the anguish out of his 
voice 

“What proof? Bunny, you fool, do you know so little 
of the world—of woman—as that? What proof do you 


need ? Ju t look into her eyes! 
CHAPTER II 
THE LAST CARD 
ALTASH dined alone that night He was in a restless 
mood and preoccupied, scarcely noticing what was put 


fore him, pushing away the wine untasted. In the 
end he rose from the table almost with a gesture of disgust 
“I’m going to smoke on the ramparts,” he said to 
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apartment looked dim and ghostly. He stood for a moment 
as he entered it and looked round, then with a scarcely pre 
cept | lift of the shoulder ne pa sed straight through to 
the curtain that h before the door eading to the 


4 full moon was shining, and his a 





a wonderful picture ur and ver t 
gap in the battlemer mounted t 1 
there with a hand on each le 





Nothing that 
he had ever 
triven for was 
left. The fruit 
had turned to 
ashes in his 
mouth, and no 
spring remain- 
ed whereat to 
quench his 
thirst 

Time pass 
ed; he walked 
unheeding. If 
I spent the 
whole night on 
the ramparts, 
there was no 
one to know 
or care He 
awoke to the 
fact that he 
was dead tired 
Then he rose 
and descended 
the dark stairs 

When he 
reached the end 
of the descent 
he was breath 
ing heavily, 
and‘ his eyes 
were alight 
with a strange 
fire. He pulled 
open the door, 
put aside the 
thick curtain 
and passed 
through into 
the long, dim 
room beyond 
with its single 
red lamp burn 
ing at the far 
end He pre 
pared to pass 
on to the door 
that led out 
upon the gal 
lery, but before 
he had taken 
many steps, he 
stopped 

Seconds 
pase d_ before 
he moved 
Then swiftly 
and silently he 
walked up the 
room. Close to 
the lamp was a 
deep settee on 
which the spots 
of a_ leopard- 
skin showed in 
weird relief. At 
one end of the 
settee, against 
the leopard- 
skin, something 
gold was shin 
ing. Saltash’s 
look was fixed 
upon it as he 
drew near. 

He reached 
the settee 
treading noise- 
lessly. He stood 
beside it, look- 
ing down. And 
over his dark 
face with its 

weary lines and 
cynical mouth, 
its melancholy 
and its bitter- 
ness, there 
came a light 


such as neither “6,” 


man nor 
woman _ had 

ever seen upon it before. For there before him, curled up 
like a tired puppy, her tumbled, golden hair lying in ringlets 
over the leopard skin, was Toby, asleep in the dim, red 
lamplight 

For minutes he stood and gazed upon her before she 
awoke. For minutes that strange glory came and went over 
his watching face. He did not stir, did not seem even to 
breathe. But the fact of his presence must have pierced her 
consciousness at last, for in the end quite quietly, supremely 
naturally, the blue eyes opened and fixed upon him 

“Hullo!” said Toby sleepily. “Time to get up?” 

And then, in a moment, she had sprung upright on the 
couch, swift dismay on her face 

“I_T thought we were on the yacht! I—I—I never 
meant to go to sleep here! I came to speak to you, sir. 
I wanted to see you.” 

He put a restraining hand upon-her thin young shoulder, 
and his touch vibrated as with some unknown force 
controllec 

“All right, Nonette!” he said, and his voice had the 
same quality; it was reassuring but oddly unsteady. “Sorry 
I kept you waiting.” 

“Are you—angry with me for coming?” she asked him 
quiveringly. “I—had to come.” 

He looked down into her eyes. “Bien, petite! Then 
you need a friend,” he said 

Her answering look was piteous. “I need—you,” she 


of the old gay smiles flashed across his face 
‘And so you have come, ma mignonette, at the dead of 
night—at the risk of your reputation—and mine—” 

Toby made an excruciating grimace, and broke im- 
pulsively in upon him. “It wasn’t the dead of night when 
I started. I’ve been waiting hours—hours. But it doesn’t 
matter—it doesn’t matter. I’ve found you—at last. And 
you can’t send me away now—as you did before—because 
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grimly. “Shooting’s too good for 


because—well, I’ve no one to go to. You might have done 
it if you’d come down earlier. But you can’t do it—now.’ 
Her voice thrilled on a high note of triumph. “You've got 
to keep me—now. I’ve come—to stay.” 

“What?” said Saltash. He bent towards her, looking 
closely into her face. “Got to keep you, have 1? What’s 
that mean? Has Bunny been a brute to you? I could 
have sworn I'd made him understand.” 

She laughed in answer. “Bunny! I didn’t wait to see 
him! I left a note behind for Bunny. I told him—I wasn’t 
going back.” 

He caught her hand tightly into his. His hold was 
drawing her, and she yielded herself to it still with that 
quivering laughter that was somehow more eloquent than 
words, more piteous than tears. 

Saltash spoke, below his breath. “What am I going to 
do with you?” 

Her arms reached up to him suddenly. Perhaps it was 
that for which she had waited. “You're going—to keep me— 
this time,” she told him tremulously. “Oh, why did you 
ever send me away—when I belonged to you—and to no one 
else? You meant to give me my chance? What chance 
have I of anything away from you? No, listen! Let me 
speak! Hear me first!” She uttered the words with passion- 
ate insistence. “I’m not asking anything of you—only to be 
with you. I'll be to you whatever you choose me to be 
always—always. I will be your valet, your slave. I will 
be—the dust under your feet. But I must be with you 
You understand me. No one else does. No one else ever 
can.” 

“Are you sure you understand yourself?” Saltash said. 

His arms had closed about her. But his restless look did 
not dwell upon her 

Toby’s hands met and gripped each other behind his neck 

“You can’t send me away!” she told him brokenly. “If 
you do, I shall die. And I'm asking you—such a very little.” 
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you—men like you.” Saltash laughed. 


a et 


“You don’t know what you're asking, child,” he said, 
and though he held her fast pressed to him his voice had 
the somber ring of a man who battles with misgiving. 

“I do know!” she flung back almost fier “T know— 
all I need to know—of most things. I hate men—most men! 
But to you—to you—” a sudden sob caught her voice, she 
paused to steady it—“to you I just want to be whatever 
you’re needing most in life. And when I can’t be that to 
you any longer—I’ll just drop out—as I promised—and you 
—you shall never know a thing about it. That I swear.” 

His look came swiftly to her. The blue eyes were swim- 
ming in tears. His arms tightened about her. 

“Bien! Shall I tell you what you shall be to me, mig- 
nonne?” he said, and smiled down at her with his royal air 
of confidence. 

She trembled a little and was silent, realizing that he had 
suddenly leapt to a decision, fearing desperately what that 
decision might be. His old baffling mask of banter had 
wholly replaced the somberness. 

“T will tell you,” he said, and his dark face laughed into 
hers. “I am treading the path of virtue, mignonne, and un- 
common lonely I’m finding it. You shall relieve the monot- 
ony. We will be virtuous together—for a while. You shall 
be—my wife!” 

He stooped with the words and ere she knew it his lips 
were on her own. But his kiss, though tender, was as 
baffling as his smile. It was not the kiss of the lover. 

She gasped and shrank away. “Your—wife! You—you 
—you are joking! How could I—I—be your wife?” 

“You and none other!” he declared gaily. “Egad, it’s 
the very thing for us! Why did I never think of it before? 
I will order the state-coach at once. We will go to town— 
elope—and be married before the world begins to buzz. 
What are you frightened at, sweetheart?” 

“T_T don’t know,” faltered Toby, and hid her face from 
the dancing raillery in his eyes. 
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“That may be why I have survived s 
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His hold was close and sheltering, but he laughed at her 
without mercy. “Does the prospect make you giddy? You 
will soon get over that. You will take the world by storm, 
mignonne. You will be the talk of the town. Do you know 
what they will say—all of them—when they hear that 
Charles Rex is married at last?” 

“What?” wHispered Toby apprehensively. 

He touched the soft ringlets of her hair with his lips. 
“They will say, ‘God help his wife!’ mignonne. And I—I 
shall answer ‘Amen.’” 

She caught back another sob. Her clinging 
tightened. “My king,” she said, “my king—my king!” 

In the silence that followed the passionate words, Charles 
Rex very gently loosened the clinging arms, and set her free. 


arms 


CHAPTER III 
THE WINNING POST 
NEVER thought it would be like this,” said Toby. 
She spoke aloud though she was alone. She stood 
at an immense window on the first floor of a busy Paris 
hotel and stared down into the teeming courtyard below. 
Her fair face wore a whimsical expression that was half of 
amusement and half of discontent. She looked absurdly 
young, almost childish; but her blue eyes were unmistakably 
wistful. 

But at the ening of a door in the room behind her, 
she turned very swiftly, and in a moment her face was 
alight with ardent welcome. 

“Ah! Here you are!” she said. 

He came forward in his quick, springy fashion, his odd 
eyes laughing their gay, unstable greeting into hers. He 
took the hands she held out to him, and bending, lightly 
kissed them. 

“Have you been bored? Mais non! I have not been so 
long gone. Why are you not resting, chérie, as I told you?” 


o long,” he remarked 
& 


She looked at him, and still—though her eyes laughed 
their gladness—the wistfulness remained. “I am—dquite 
rested, monseigneur.” 

“Are you happy, mignonne?” he asked her, still obviously 
in jesting mood. 

Toby’s eyes dropped also 

“The truth, Nonette?” 
tone was imperious. 


She mutely nodded. 

His look flashed over her; his 
She nodded again. “I always tell you—the truth.” 

He began to laugh. “Mais vraiment! I had not thought 
that likely. Then you do not want to leave me—yet?” 

“Leave you!” Her eyes came up to his in wide amaze 
ment; “I!” 

“We have been married three days, miiadi Saltash, and— 
should you desire to leave me—the opportunity is yours 
A knight has arrived te the rescue—a very puissant knight!” 

“A knight! Ah, tell me what you mean.” 

His look was openly mocking. “A knight who bears— 
or should bear—a horse-whip in place of a sword—that is, 
if I know him aright!” 

“Jake!” she gasped incredulously. “What shall we do? 
He—he can’t do anything, can he? We—we—we really are 
married, aren’t we?” 

Saltash’s most appalling grimace fled like a hunted goblin 
across his face. “Married? Heavens, child! What more 
do you want? Haven’t you seen it—actually seen it—in our 
greatest London daily?” 

She did not speak for a second or two, only gulped 
with desperate effort at self-restraint. Then, at length, in 
a muffled voice. “Don’t let him take me away!” she 
besought him shakily. “You’ve promised to keep me.” 

“But, of course I'm keeping you,” said Saltash 

“You are sure?” whispered Toby. “Sure?” 

“Sure of what?” He bent swiftly, and for a second, only 
a second, his lips touched her hair. 

[Turn to page 5/] 
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“Getting Ahead,’’ our great national game, is, in this remarkable novel, analyzed with amazing vigor and penetration 
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“It never pays to get crazy about a man, but I've done it again. 
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I am jealous because you don’t share your real thoughts with me.” 


Up and Coming 


Part Four 


UST at this time Jones had his 
first actual argument with Hanni- 
bal Hamlin. It resulted in tem- 
porary defeat for Jones rhe 
matter had arisen concerning 
artists exhibiting at the store 








gallery who suddenly withdrew their 
canvas ind resold independer tly This 

the firm their stipulated commission, and, Jones con 
tended, was unethical Artists placing canvases with the 
firm should sign an agree nt to the effect that within a 
certain time limit they would not dispose of said canvases 
without paying the firm their commission 

“It is such a cheat Jones expostulated Take this 
last case citing that of a canvas “filched” from the store 

resold the following day to a club at two hundred 
Goliar It than the tor had been asking this chap 
make in extra hundred, the buyer saves a hundred—we 
have exhibited the picture, advertised and believed in it, 
yet we are let out with a vacant space on the wall for 
™ le else to try tl ime game 

Hamlin took issue Like all men who have never ex- 

rienced poverty, he was inconsistent, strangely generous 

ome ways, penurious to absurdity in others. This matter 
he regarded a being fair to artists.” 

“That isn’t business, sir.” Jones was determined to win 
“The arti walks in here and retrieves [ ware and gx 
iround the corner to say, ‘I t th back from Hamlin’ 
Let's forget his commission and split the price It will ruin 

r rt partme t WW < h catch 
we be a laugh ock 

Har » had rise nd was walk W 

I I I t ble regardi the vases pur 
ed by M Bankhea “VW 1 appease the 
I i If | e it m sar we stand 
r to LK¢ ] He i red i rg ent 

I int, Jor k himself t mic department 

to investigate the Bankhead affair. Later, he was dragged 
further argument He left at five o' ck, di 

‘ honest rk as | last ty, and arrived at apart- 

ment to find his mother enjoying a new dilemma 

Owen had the measles! The doctor was considerate 


enougd not to placard them he underst what excellent 


‘By Nalbro ‘Bartley 


“Author of A Woman's Woman”, The Gorgeous Girl? ete. 
Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 








Love or Duty— 


WHICH will be the conquering force in the 

life of young Jones Bynight, descendant of 
two generations who have struggled to win, for 
their children, the wealth and culture that they 
have never attained for themselves? 

A model son, he provides a home for his 
widowed mother and the small son of his 
divorced sister, Patricia, who is seeking a career 
for herself as a beauty specialist. He makes pos- 
sible the marriage of his other sister, Marian, 
with the poor college instructor of her choice, 
and tries to satisfy his natural longing for a 





home life of his own with the cheap counterfeit 
of a flirtation with the illiterate but vitally at- 
tractive Bertha Mullen. | 

















care the boy would have. He had sent a smart young 
person in nurse’s uniform who was tiptoeing about super 
ciliously and who smiled her sweetest at Jones. Household 
activities were suspended for the time being while young 
Owen, very lobstery of hue, enjoved endless attentions 

Where he had contracted the disease was what worried 
Martha. Had he been under Pat’s careless supervision, she 
could have said, “I told you so;” but with her never-ending 
vigilance, how could he have acquired such a humiliating 
thing as a measles germ? 

“Oh, children attract that sort of stuff.” Jones refused 
to take the situation seriously. “He'll have mumps and 
chickenpox and Sunday fishing fever and runawayitis, lots 


of things. Don’t you remember how we 
had such ailments? Well—I _ won't 
be home for dinner, so that’s one worry 
off your mind.” 


II 
HEN he saw Bertha in cheap 
finery and hilarious spirits, he 
wanted to do no less than kiss 
her. She was so tangible, with none of 
the cobwebby introspection which threatened his common 
sense. She was unfeignedly happy to see him; she even 
scolded because he was late. 

“Couldn’t help it, my dear girl,” replied Jones as they 
sat at a secluded table, the waiter fondling a bill as a reward 
for steering them thus. “My kid nephew has the measles— 
a family calamity! Perhaps I ought not to have told you. 
You may be afraid of germs.” 

Bertha’s white teeth flashed an amused smile. ‘Measles? 
My stars, I've even had the black kind! I’m not afraid of 
anything except cockroaches and getting too fat! I’m that 
hungry I could eat a house,” breaking off a breadstick to 
crunch at it with a relish. 

“Good for you! You look awfully nice”’—as the waiter 
departed. “A man has to be worthy of a pal like you 
doesn’t he?” 

“That’s what I wanted to talk about,” was her quick 
reply. “I’m no schoolgirl—and you're no boy. And I like 
you; I guess that’s no secret, is it?” 

“Not any more than the fact of my liking you.” The 
festive atmosphere of the restaurant coupled with sentimental 
piano music made him reckless in statements. 

As the dinner progressed, Bertha expounded her views 
a trifle more vehemently than was her wont. “I told you 
I'd been fooled by a man,” she said in part, “and it made 
me wise. Now I'm not thinking a man like you would want 
to marry me—when you can marry any sort of girl you 
like’—she understood the art of flattery—“but you seem to 
like my style. What I’m getting at is this: are you fooling 
with me for a few weeks, or do you want to be pals? Are 
you in love with someone else—or married? A girl gets so 
she ain’t surprised at anything these days. Who are you, 
anyhow? ’Fess up!”—leaning across the table, her red lips 
in an attractive pout. “I’m not like Poppy—wanting to be 
married. I choose romance, the same as in a play.” 
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TOMATO SouP 
-the most famous soup in the world 








Not only the most famous soup, but also 
the most universally bought and liked. So 
generally used throughout the country that it 
is really one of America’s national dishes. 
Practically everybody relishes juicy, luscious 
tomatoes. Practically everybody becomes 
enthusiastic about Campbell’ s Tomato Soup 
the moment they taste it because it is the 
pure essence of tomato, enriched with golden 
table butter and blended and spiced to just 
that delicious perfection for which Campbell’s 
are noted. 





Just taste it! 


Serve it today for luncheon or dinner and 
see how delightfully stimulating and refresh- 
ing it is. Youll find it one of the favorite 
dishes on your table. And do you realize 
how many tasty, dainty, attractive ways you 
can serve it? One woman wrote us that she 
has “sixteen different uses for Campbell's 
Tomato Soup,” among them being Cream 
of Tomato (see directions below), tomato 
sauce for meats, fish and salads, and as an 

attractive addition to spaghetti, rice, eggs or 
ee vegetables. Order Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
‘~Siaa from your grocer today. 


Then home I will beat it, 
Where Campbell's is waiting for me! 





12 cents a can 
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“I say, mother, what nonsense! Are spooks better comrades than your own family?” 
I 7 J : 
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Bertha craved gla r but did not know how to expre 


In exchange for the glamour Jones could give, Bertha 
yuld lend him the illusion that he did not care for marriage, 
ince he had a cheaply attractive comradeship removed from 

family and business horizons. Bertha was no young girl 
with a heart to bruise, ideals to destroy He would be 
blameless. And upon this tragic foundation of insincerity, 
they proceeded. With Bertha secretly hoping, as all women 
ilways hope and always will, that she would become so 
indispensable to Jones that he would marry her. And with 
Jones happier than he ever remembered as he listened to 
Bertha’s outpourings of her past hardships and injustices 
hen a rather hesitating admission that her affair with Jo 
Willard had been of more alarming proportions than the 
first expurgated version; that she knew, in truth, all she was 
bout when she told Jones she was willing to be pals 


URING the next hour, Jones was informed as to the 
ways of girls circumstanced such as Bertha 


And by degrees, he found himself telling some 
I of his family which needed his moral and financial 
ipport. althou the terrible noonda tr was past H 
id fr er hoped to find anyone lik Bertha, willing to 
pt WI t, | rta l \ him and 
atished with the arrangement v} { W On th 
« eT 1 is red } 
I'm not a man w vi idder lesert 1 for a 
‘ I be loyal t lr t understand that I 
can’t marry, and I don’t want to interfere with your doing 
 € ld i n ar W nave times together 
in our own wa Is that satisfactory ] felt a trifle 
uncertain as to t he did not see how ich a situation 
1 endure—nor how it ild. terminate pleasantly But 
Bertha interrupted 
I can t f girls at my shop e girls, too—who have 
ends like It's y the girls who will marry some 
twelve-dollar-a-week guy that lose out I've learned that 
haking her head Her dark eves betrayed 1 greedy glitter, 


“In my set, it is nobody's business what they do. Poppy 
ind Fred will come to see me more if you are my friend, 
because I can do more nice things for them. That’s human 
nature, ain’t it? Of course I don’t expect to know your 
family or friends—and I guess it won’t bother me much 
I’m satisfied with liking you. You were a gentleman from 
the start.” 

He held out his hand. Unseen by the others she laid 
her thick, red hand in it. He bent over to kiss it. “Here’s 
to lovalty,” he said; “but. remember, if the time comes when 
you want to marry—you must do so—just as if I were not 
about. I'll never want to marry”—with masculine stupidity 

“so it’s a go.” 

“I'll agree to that,” laughed Bertha, congratulating herself 

When Jones left Bertha, he found himself amused at 
recalling his pessimism of the day. He fancied he had re- 
arranged his life so as to harm no one. 

Bertha was to find an east side apartment and furnish 
it “like I always wanted,” including cut glass, a player piano, 
ilready planning to overshadow ‘Poppy’s bridal splendor 
Jones felt he would always be free to enjoy the dDohemian 
careless living that would follow. Bertha, he said, must 

ibstantiate her boast of being as good a German cook as 
er mother had been and as fine a flirt as her old Irish 
ad! It was quite romantic and quite absurd, as both re- 


fused to admit 


OMING home after midnight, Jones found his mother 
waiting up She wore an old dressing-gown he 
particularly disliked, her fine hair was plaited into two 
ridiculous pigtails 
“T wuited to tell you Owen’s fever has gone. It seems 
miraculous. We will have to be careful about bright lights 
and food, but that doctor is a wizard. Was the club thing 
stupid, my dear? I declare, I felt very lonely—as if Owen 
wasn't on my mind.” 
Jones kissed her. “That’s fine news. Good for the old 
topper! I'll buy him a rocking-horse to celebrate. I'm 


sorry you were lonely. Yes, it was extremely stupid- 
extremely. I’m going to buy you the handsomest gown of 
fragile gray tulle I can find. You must wear it at Marian’s 
wedding.” 

“Oh, Jones, you’re so good,” she sighed, her eyes search- 
ing his meaningly, “and you work so hard—what should we 
all do without you!” 


Ill 
ARIAN’S wedding was but mildly interesting to Jones 
who dutifully gave away the bride and properly im 
pressed the future in-laws. 

Jones had speculated correctly regarding his brother-in 
law, a shabby, estimable student, useless outside his ow! 
limited boundaries, priceless within them—and perfectly 
content that this was so. The Varleys would live happils 
ever after in the shabby brown cottage which they proudl) 
displayed—a peaceful if somewhat narrowed horizon 

The Varley “girls” were the “helpful Harriet” type of 
persons, given to tortoise-shell rimmed glasses and determined 
shoes, telling others how best to solve life’s problems They 
regarded Jones as a fascinating and complex personality 
They stood up with Marian, who made as lovely a brid 
in her web of creamy lace as the campus had ever calle 
its own 

This scholastic setting brought startling changes « 
opinion to Martha. She felt out of things. She was gla 
she was on the train bound for home. The Varleys wer 
to waste no money. Only to Boston for the rest of thé 
week and then home to the brown cottage. Here, “to 
happy to be true,” Marian was to begin her battle wit! 
pots and pans 

As he traveled homeward, Jones found himself vaguels 
wishing that he, too, was master in a shabby brown cottage 
and essential to someone who wore a new gold ring. Stil 
Bertha was waiting as eagerly as Marian did for her husband 
She was to move into her apartment the first-of the year 

[Turn to page 7°] 
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With children 


about the house, 






there is many a 






cut finger—many 






a bloody nose. 

Fels-Naptha 
takes out blood- 
stains quickly, 
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safely. 
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Jor your most persona aundering 
FELS-NAPTHA. the Sanitary Soap 


The exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha enables this great, sanitary cleaner to 
do the most disagreeable washing jobs in a jiffy, and 
with the least possible handling. 





In no other soap do you get the same double- 
cleaning—the soap-and-water cleaning, and the naptha 
cleaning. Either the soap or the naptha in Fels-Naptha 
is a wonderful cleaner alone. But together, you have 
the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend that has never been 
successfully imitated ! 





The test of Fels-Naptha Soap before using is to smell 
’ r : . ! - . Real naptha! 
it. The test after using is the white, sweet, sanitary You can tell by the smell 
cleanliness of the clothes, free from any odor. The 
real naptha does its work, then vanishes. 


And in “the golden bar”, naptha is held to the last 
sliver until released by the wash-water. Fels-Naptha 
has real naptha in it and holds this dirt-loosener for the 
work on washday. Put Fels-Naptha to the hardest tests. 
It is safe for all laundry work. Begin now. Directions 
for using are printed inside the wrapper. 








; en ; The original and genuine naptha 
FREE If you haven't seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send for se ~~ = ® f a te P : 
free sample. Write ‘‘Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” soap, in the red-ana-green wrapper. 
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The boys’ favor- 
ite in the Keds 
line. Heavy re- 
inforcements 
andanklepatch. 
Smooth, corru- 
gated or suction 
sole 





One of the newest Keds 
With e:ther brown or white 
trimming Welt construc 

tion, composition sole For 
young girls and women, 













They are not Keds unless ky 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


One of the most popular all- 
purpose Keds. For street, for 
home, for sport. Comes also 
in a low model. For children 
and grown-ups, too. 









One of the children’s 
Keds—made on a Nature 
last. A similar pump 
with a low heel, with a 
strap or without, is made 
for women and young 


girls 


A freedom for the young 
and for ourselves we 
never knew before 


How the astounding growth of Keds has 
changed the footwear habits of a nation 


Little children more lightfooted in their play; 
growing boys and girls less tired after a busy, 
active day; young girls and women enjoying 
a cool, easy comfort they never knew before. 
These are the happy results which Keds have 
brought to millions of American homes. 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Kedslet feet cramped 
by months of stiff shoes return to their natural 
form and breathe. Anatomically Keds are right. 


Uppers of fine white or colored canvas; soles 
of tough springy rubber from our own Sumatra 
plantations. Keds make you proud of their 
appearance as well as enthusiastic about their 
comfort and wear. 


Back of every pair of Keds are the skill and 
experience of the oldest and largest rubber 
organization in the world—growers, manu- 
facturers and distributors of rubber and its 
products. 


There are many different kinds of Keds— 
high shoes, oxfords and pumps, with or with- 
out heels, plain and with athletic-trim—styles 
for outdoors, for home, for every kind of sport. 


But remember, Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. If the name 
Keds isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


You will be interested in our booklet, 
**Outdoor Games for Children.”’ Write for 
a free copy to Dept. T-4, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


> Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. O@. 





Keds were originated and 
are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. 
The name Keds is on every 
pair. It is your guarantee 
of quality and value. 
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Salads for Summer 
By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


EFORE using, always crisp the 
salad plant by placing it in cold 


water. Then dry thoroughly be- 

fore combining, as the dressing 
will not stay on a wet leaf. The leaves 
may be laid in the fold of a linen towel 
and put in the ice-box ready for use, 
or dropped into a clean paper bag and 
the end twisted up. 

For the summer months the fruit 
and vegetable salads are 
most desirable. Many of 
these may be molded with 
gelatin, using ginger ale, 
grape juice or other fruit 
juices for the liquid. 

Do not forget, either, the 
frozen salad 

The dressings depend on 
the kind of salad, 
as well as_ its 
place in the 
menu, and range 
from the French 
dressing to the 
rich mayonnaise 
with its  varia- 
tions. French 











GINGER ALE SALAD 


1 pint ginger ale 
2 tablespoons gelatin 
4 cup cold water 
4 teaspoon salt 
¢ teaspoon paprika 
Few grains cayenne 


1 cup boiling water 

4 cup lemon juice 

4 cup sugar 

1 cup peas 

1 cup diced cucumber 
(drained) 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water, 
dissolve in the boiling water. Add all 
other ingredients except the vegetables. 
When partially hard, like 
thick cream, stir these in 
Mold in individual molds 
Fruit may be used instead 
of vegetables. 


WATERMELON SALAD 
Cut tiny balls from the 
melon with a French potato 
cutter, or cut in 
tiny cubes 
Marinate, using 


Saucy! lemon instead of 


vinegar in the 





dressing. Serve 
very cold on 
lettuce and 


garnish with 








dressing may be 
varied by using 








mint leaves. Any 
kind of melon 








lemon or lime a 
juice instead of 
vinegar, or a dash of one of the un- 
usual vinegars such as tarragon or claret. 
Put the salad together just before it 
is to be served. If you use meat or 
fish, marinate them by mixing them 
with a French dressing and letting 
stand for at least half an hour be- 
fore using; then drain carefully before 
adding the other 


may be used. 


CREAM-CHEESE-AND-PEPPER SALAD 

Halve the pepper, remove seeds, and 
chill. Mash a cream cheese and season 
it very highly with pepper, salt, paprika 
and a little cayenne. Fill the pepper 
with the cheese and serve with a dress- 
ing, on a salad plant. Top with a 
generous spoonful of mayonnaise. 


WHITE SALAD 





dressing 





Always serve 
with the salad 
some accompani- 


. 4 3 small tomatoes 
ment such as 2 small cucumbers 
wafers, crackers, 1 small onion 
cheese straws or chopped very 
7. sil oe . fine 
sandwiches. The ge 
latter, made of pepper seeded 


and chopped 
} teaspoons gelatin 
1 cup cold water 


brown bread, are 
particularly de- 


Frozen Vegetable Salad 


Peel and cut 
pears in halves 
lengthwise and 
marinate. Blanch 
almonds and 
stick them, like 
the quills on a 


2 tablespoons 

vinegar 
tablespoons 

lemon juice 

1 tablespoon 
catchup or chilli 


> 


sauce porcupine, into 
Salt and pepper skinned side of 
the the pear. Drop 


licious a tablespoon of 
Skin the tomato and press through cream dressing 

FROZEN FRUIT a coarse sieve removing the seeds. Chop on a lettuce leaf 
SALAD the cucumber very fine. Soak the and put the pear 

1 cup mayonnaise er ae a ge F otlneg Bend on it. Skinned 
po Hg re agga careful not to let it boil. Combine all white gra pes 
1 cup fresh shredded the ingredients Pour into a mold, may be used 
pineapple cover with waxed paper, and pack in with this salad 

4 tablespoons salt and ice for several hours. Slice It is an attrac- 
powdered sugar and serve on lettuce or other salad tive salad to 


1 small bottle mar : ; 
ashino cherries plant with a 


mayonnaise 








Sprinkle the 


cream 


serve at a wed- 
ding supper or 
any summer 


dressing or 














pineapple with 
the sugar and 
chill for an hour. Cut the cherries into 
small pieces. Mash the cheese. Add 
it gradually to the whipped cream, keep- 
ing the mixture smooth. Drain all the 
juice from the fruit and fold lightly 
together all the ingredients. Place in a 
mold, spread with waxed paper, cover, 
and pack in ice and salt for three hours. 
Use two parts ice to one of salt. 

Serve on lettuce leaves. 


FROZEN TOMATO SALAD 


6 medium-sized tomatoes 


Skin the tomatoes and scoop 
out all the pulp and juice. Turn 
upside down and 
drain. 

Place on the 
ice until ready 
to use. To the 
pulp and_ juice 
add one teaspoon 
onion juice, 
3 tablespoons of 
finely chopped cucumber, and season 
well. Add to the juice one cup mayon- 
naise, one cup whipped cream. Freeze 
to the consistency of mush, fill the 
tomato shells, and serve on lettuce 


CUCUMBER-AND-RADISH SALAD 
Select small cucumbers, peel, and cut 
off a thin slice lengthwise. Cut tiny 
slits in the cucumber and insert thin 
slices of radish. Marinate the cucumber 
at least an hour before using. Serve on 
romaine or lettuce with French dressing. 


party 


FRUIT SALAD 
6 blue plums 1 cup of grapes 
2 peaches skinned and seeded 
One sma!! melon Sweet dressing 
Pare the melon quite deep and cut 
in slices, removing the seeds. Marinate 
Place on a lettuce leaf and fill the 
center with the other fruits mixed 
; Stone the plums and 
cut in small pieces 
Skin and stone the 
peaches and cut up. 
A sweet dressing 
is especially good with 
fruit salad: 







SWEET DRESSING 
4 tablespoons melted 
butter 
4 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
3 tablespoons sugar 
Orange, pineapple 
or other juices 
P may be used 


In preparing the dressing be careful 
just to melt the butter, not to cook it 


CREAM DRESSING 
1 teaspoon mustard 2 eggs 
1 teaspoon salt ¥, cup hot vinegar 
Cayenne lcup milk or cream, 
1 teaspoon sugar sweet or sour 

2 teaspoons butter 

Mix the dry ingredients, add eggs 

slightly beaten, vinegar and the milk. 
Cook in a double boiler stirring all the 
time. When it thickens remove from 
the fire, stir in butter, and cool. 
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Yashing tests made by nation’s 
biggest manufacturer of yarns 
“nase se | wi, 























Show safe way to 
wash knitted things 


Wool is more easily harmed by poor launder- 
ing than any other fabric. A strong [or 
alkaline} soap, for example, will harden, yellow 
and shrink wool. Rubbing takes away the 
flufiness and gives a board-like appearance. 

It is as important to the manufacturer as 
to the wearer to find the safe way to wash 
woolens. For this reason the makers of the 
Fleisher Yarns had careful laundering tests 
made. The letter from this company tells 
the interesting things these tests showed, and 
why, as a result, it is recommending Lux as 
the safe way to wash woolens. 





To keep knitted things soft and unshrunken 


Measure knitted and crocheted garments be- 
fore washing. Remove knitted buttons from 
sweaters as the wood may stain the material. 
Whisk two tablespoonfuls of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of hot water. Add cold 
water until lukewarm. Dip garment up and 
down in suds. Do not rub. Rinse in three 
lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out—do not 
wring or twist. For colors, have suds and rinsing 
waters almost cool. Wash quickly to keep color 
from running. Lay on towel to dry, pat into 
shape, stretching to the right measurements 
again. Dry in even temperature. 


c 
a 














Send today for our booklet of expert laun- 
dering advice. It is free. Address Lever Bros. 
Company. Dept. H-8 Cambridge, Mass. 
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C The ‘Hinds Cre-Maids 
_ Can bring to you 
‘Health and Beauty 
And Comfort true. 


TO PREVENT SUNBURN 
Use Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream before and after exposure; 
also morning and night to keep the 


skin soft. 


If the skin is inflamed and sore, 


do not rub it, but moisten a piece of 


| 


sott linen or absorbent cotton with 
the Cream and lay it on the skin for 
a half hour or longer; repeat until 
relieved. 

It will quickly cool the burned 


surface and prevent blistering or 


WONDERFUL BASE FOR 
FACK POWDER. The liquid 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is now used for this purpose with 
marve¢ lous Success, 

Morsten the skin slightly with 
let it nearly dry, then 
dust on the powder. It will adhere 


the cream : 


to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID 
THIS CREAM softens the cu- 
ticle, prevents soreness and pre- 
serves the lustre of the nails. 


" 
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Summer Days 


In summer places, on hills or sands, 


You'll find your complexion, yourarmsand hands 


Will need protection from wind and sun; 


Then let the Cre-Maids bring this one. 


Cool Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
For mid-summer comfort reigns supreme; 
For no matter how “blowy” or hot the day, 


Sunburn and windburn it keeps away. 


For “hiking” blisters, for bites and stings, 
An instant relief it always brings; 

Dust irritations soon disappear, 

Leaving your skin soft, smooth and clear. 
Constant use throughout summer days 

Is a healthful habit that always pays, 

And every outing a treat will seem 


If you take Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small sample 
for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 


Send us 10 cents for a Try-out Box 
containing five samples assorted. 


A.S.HINDS CO. Dept. 19 Portland, Me. 





You will find the Hinds 
Week-End Box especially 
convenient and useful 
now, as it contains those 
essentials for the comfort 
and attractiveness of the 
face and hands. Contains 
Trial size, Hinds Hon- 
ey and Almond Cream, 
Cold and Disappearing 
Cream, Soap, Talc and 
Face Powder. 50 cents. 
Try your dealer first. 
Write us if not easily ob- 
tainable. 


AN AFTER-SHAVE 
COMFORT. Every 
man who tries it is grati- 
fied by its quick action 
in soothing, cooling and 
healing scrapes, sore 
spots and cuts. 


HUNAN TTT 
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Al House for four Families of friends 


Small Cottages Grouped Attractively onan Interior Lot 


ITH the increasing cost of property and of 
building construction, it is necessary to effect 
new economies, both in the use of property 
and in planning, for the average American 
family. of intelligence and small means. 
Speculative builders usually do this by putting 
one house on a lot, choosing a lot so small that the space 
between houses is reduced to the dimensions of a court in 
the city apartment house; thus there is no light nor air 
on the sides of the building, nor is it possible to provide 
adequate service-entrances or roadways to a garage. 

Each of the group of four houses shown on these draw- 
ings has an exterior dimension of 20x32 feet. Were these 
houses to be put endwise to the street on four 25-foot lots, 
the space between would not exceed five feet, and light and 
air would be possible only at the narrow ends of the houses. 
I have assumed four of the average 25x 125 feet lots as the 
space to be utilized and by placing the houses around a 
court facing on the street, the long sides of these houses as 
well as all of one end of each and part of the other end 
are sure to have ample light and air. 

In any special case where the neighborhood is unattrac- 
tive, it might be more desirable to group these buildings 
around a court toward the rear. Some such arrangement is 
unquestionably desirable where the houses are built by ac- 
quaintances so that they form a self-contained small com- 
munity. However, the average American still likes to face 
the street and also the average American at present wants 
a small garage. The entrances have therefore been arranged 
to the street, with service-entrances for delivering the coal 
and so forth, on roadways leading to pairs of garages on 
cne rear of the lot. Between these garages I have assumed 
that four clothes-yards would be placed, the side towards 
the house covered with trellis, and planted with vines and 
shrubbery so that the clothes would be protected from the 
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Designed by Aymar Embury Il 





R. EMBURY, who has originated the happy 
idea of a house for four families of friends | 
and designed both the house and the plans 
shown on this page, is the most noted of | 
America’s small-hcuse architects. He will be | 
delighted to answer any questions about the | 
house. Write to him in care of McCall's. | 
Write also for “A Group of Little Homes” | 
showing plans and photographs of twelve charm- 
ing small houses designed by expert architects. 
| Price, 10 cents. Address Mr. Robert Cummings | 
| Wiseman, care McCall's Magazine, 236 West 
| 37th Street, New York City. 














wind. With this treatment, the outlook from the porches 
of the center pair of houses would be improved rather than 
injured. P 

The houses are practically alike in plan. The entrance 
is into a small square hall from which the dining-room and 
the living-room open at the sides, and from which the stairs 
to the second story lead. In our climate some sort of 
vestibule of this sort is extremely desirable in winter; other- 
wise, the hall is a waste of space in a house of these pro- 
portions. 

The living-rooms are 13x19 feet, having a fireplace on 
one side, and opening directly to the porch. The dining- 
rooms are 9x13 feet. The kitchens are reduced to the size 


of a kitchenette, but contain ample dresser-space, a sink, 
space for a gas or oil range, with a large pot-and-pan closet 
and a small pantry to hold the dining-room china, silver 
and so forth. 
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The service entrance leads to a vestibule where the ice- 
box can be placed and thence to the kitchen with the cellar 
stairs leading from this vestibule. Some families may prefer 
to throw into the dining-room the space occupied by the 
closet and pantry, but I myself believe that two doors be- 
tween the kitchen and dining-room are desirable, and I 
would prefer a small dining-room and a small kitchen with 
ample storage space to a larger dining-room. 


THINK that most housewives will find the arrangement 

of the kitchen admirable. The sink is placed directly 

opposite the stove so that without any walking at all 
pots and pans can be washed, and the placing of the dressers 
each side of the pantry gives ample space for drainboards 
and dirty dishes. 

The second floor space has been divided into three bed- 
rooms, one 13 feet square, one 10 feet and 6 inches by 13 
feet; and one 8 feet by 9 feet and 6 inches. Each bedroom 
has a good closet and in addition there is a large linen-closet. 
The attic can be reached over the front stairway through 
a closet in one of the bedrooms. The bathroom is small 
but of a practical size. In most localities, the materials 
which are still most economical for these houses are wood 
with a shingle roof; and the Colonial style has been adopted 
not only because it is attractive in itself but because in the 
square simple block of the Colonial house there is no sacrifice 
of space to effect. 

While there can be no doubt as to the very great practical 
advantages gained from this grouping of houses, the success 
of the scheme as a living arrangement will be dependent upon 
the harmony with which people can live together. 

Today, happily, we have been educated by apartment 
house life to be an appreciation of the fact that mutual 
forebearance and good will make life far more pleasant for 
each and every one. 
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| These two floor plans of the group of cottages show the arrangement 
of four distinct houses. 
friendly neighborliness and yet each isadistinct home in itself, separate 
enough from the others to permit entire independence for each family 


They are close enough together to create a 
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Ik hen Summer 


Challenges 
Your Skill 


When ardent exercise like 
tennis or golf or riding 
when even sitting ona 


la—tests all 


country veranc 
your skill at looking flower 


sweet and cool, remember 
igauds 
TALCUM 


Fragrant with Parfum 


Mary Garden 


This Talcum has helped 
manv a woman keep charm 


ing and sweet in hot weather. 


~ 
Rigaud’s Talcum, fragrant 
with Parfum Mary Garden, 
is as distinctive in its endur- 
ing loveliness as the person 
ality of Mary Garden is 
vivid and distinctive. 


suy Rigaud’s Talcum, frag 
rant with Parfum Mary 
Garden—-in the rose-red tin 
or the dainty glass bottle. 


Other Rigaud Aids to 
Your Summer Loveliness 
Tomer Warer 


Face Powper 


Cotp Cream 

Massace Crea 

SACHET PowDER Liquip Rou I 

Each fragrant with Parfum 
Mary Garden 


PARFUMERIE RIGAUD 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France 
Geo. Borcretpr & Co., New Yorx 
Sole Distributors 





The Way These Things Happen 


vetween her and the sun And 
then the big car swung round the corner 


and rolled silently toward her 
Ernesta stepped quickly over to the 


1S 





nearest window. It was the window of a 
blouse shoy She stood just far enough 
iway irom the window to use it as a 
mirror while she pretended to be absorbed 
in contemplating a_ blouse She saw the 
car draw up to the curb, saw the man get 


down, saw a woman of perhaps fifty, a tall, 
id woman, emerge from beneath the 
Victoria top and walk toward her. Ernesta 
tood still, but by an effort she managed 
to breathe slowly, regularly as one breathes 


when one is not thinking about it 
“Ernestine the woman said softly, 
“won't you come home?” 


Ernesta turned slowly, with a cool star 
She was a little frightened, but not terribly 
frightened 

“My name,” she said, “is not Ernestine.” 

“Oh!” the woman cried. “I-I-I beg 
your pardon I thought you were my 
daughter. You must forgive me. You look 
so like her.” 

Ernesta stared at the woman in pro 
found astonishment She saw that the 
woman was very pale, saw that she swayed 
as if she were about to faint. With a quick 
gesture Ernesta took her arm. 

“Let me help you,” she said 

Slowly they walked across the sidewalk 
to the enormous black car, with its impas- 
sive servants in plum-colored livery. One of 
them assisted the woman into the tonneau 
without moving a muscle of his face, as if 
jit were the most ordinary thing in the 
world for her to follow a girl in Fifth 
Avenue, to pursue her, to speak to her 

The woman looked at Ernesta with her 
sad eyes 

“Won't you come with me?” she asked 
“T will put you down wherever you like. 
Won't you talk to me? 

“Ves,” said Ernesta, “I should like to 
talk to you.’ 

She stepped into the car and sat down 
beside the woman 

The car slipped smoothly away. Ernesta 
leaned back, relaxing her body with a con- 
scious and determined effort 

“T am Mrs. Folliat,” the woman said 

“Tl am Miss Winkler,” Ernesta said 
“And—” she hesitated “—and_ curiously 
enough my first name is Ernesta.” 

The woman started, and turning, looked 
searchingly into Ernesta’s face Ernesta 
tried to appear calm, to be unmoved. But 
the thing seemed very strange 

“You see,” the woman continued, “my 
daughter disappeared—a year ago; a year 
ago this week. You are so like her that 
even now I can hardly believe that you 
aren't she.” 

“But Iim not,’ Ernesta said with a 
little smile 

“No,” Mrs. Folliat said slowly, with re- 
luctance. “But I so wish you were!” 

The car rolled swiftly on. It had turned 
east in Fifty-seventh Street toward the 
bridge 

“I’m sorry,” Ernesta said. Indeed, she 
was deeply sorry. She wanted to help this 
strange, unhappy woman. She wondered 
if Mrs. Folliat was mad, and reflected that 
if she were mad she could hardly be 
dangerous, and besides there were the two 
men in front 

Mrs. Folliat turned to Ernesta. 

“IT suppose you think I am quite out 
of my head,” she said 

Ernesta hesitated. That was precisely 
what she thought. Mrs. Folliat smiled 

“I'm sorry you think that,” she said, 
“because I was about to ask you if you 
wouldn’t come home with me and let me 
talk to you about Ernestine.” 

“I’m not afraid,” Ernesta said bravely 

The car slipped down the long ramp 
of the bridge at nearly twice the speed the 
law allows. For a moment Ernesta con 
sidered the astounding coincidence, tried to 
gine the story behind it. But her mind 
refused to consider anything so difficult. 
She gave herself up to enjoying the smooth 
swift motion of the car she had wished was 
waiting for her—that had been waiting for 


ner 


iy 





Mrs. Folliat sat silent at her side, her 
eyes half-closed. 

[The car slipped through Flushing, 
through a new suburb, took the Westbury 
road. Ernesta had pictured Long Island 
is like this. And now the car went zoom 
ing up a long hill, and turned through a 
tall gate, and swung up a drive to a great 
house, a Georgian house with the long 
windows of the drawing-room opening on 
1 terrace, so like what Ernesta had fore 
seen when she had noted the Francia stand- 
ing in front of Ordway’s that she gave a 
little gasp of astonishment. Was it tele 
pathy, or what? Of course it was only a 
coincidence—and not very much of a coinci- 
dence at that The chances were at least 
even that a car like the Francia belonged 
to a house like this 

“May I show you my daughter’s room ?” 
Mrs. Folliat asked 


[Continued from page 7] 


“T should like to see it,” Ernesta an- 
swered 

Mrs. Folliat led the way up a broad 
tairway. Ernesta gave another little gasp 
when she entered the room. It was a wide 
room with leaden casements overlooking the 
Sound and a mantel after the Brothers 
Adam. The surprising thing was a full 
length portrait of a slim girl with hair 
like Ernesta’s own—hair the color of newly 
cast bronze 

“You see,” said Mrs. Folliat, “she was 
very like you.” 

“She must have been much—” Ernesta 
hesitated “Much more delicate than I 
am,” she finished. 

Mrs. Folliat smiled but said nothing. 
Afterward she told Ernesta the story of 
her daughter’s disappearance. 

“We had always taken it for granted 
that she would marry Hugh Graham. The 
Grahams are our next neighbors here and 
we have known them all our lives. Ernes- 
tine and Hugh were not formally engaged. 
But theirs was a boy and girl romance. 
It was understood—everybody understood. 
You know how those things are ?” 

“Of course,” said Ernesta. 

“One evening Hugh was here—he was 
always here—and they were walking in the 
garden I must show you our garden 
Ernestine came in at perhaps nine o'clock, 
I was sitting in the music room with Mr. 
Folliat—I was playing something for him— 
a song of Schubert’s, I remember. Ernes- 
tine came in and kissed me good night and 
kissed her father good night and went up 
to her room.” 

Mrs. Folliat paused, her lips trembling. 

“That was the last we ever saw of her,” 
she concluded 

“How old was she?” Ernesta asked. 

“She was twenty.” 

“That is very young,” Ernesta said 
wisely 

Mrs. Folliat smiled one of her rare faint 
smiles 

“You can’t be very much older than 
that yourself,” she said 

“No,” Ernesta admitted. “But I have 
earned my own living—I am older than a 
girl of the same age who has always lived 


at home.” ‘ 
“That is true. But Ernestine wasn’t 
silly or—” She paused, her chin in her 


hand, her eyes half-closed as if trying to 
pierce the mystery of Ernestine 

Mrs. Folliat said: “We thought we 
should find her in a few hours at most 
And that first morning we had so good a 
clue. She had been seen engaging passage 
for Liverpool—so we were told. We cabled 
at once Mr. Folliat took the next boat.” 

“She had money then?” 

“We figured out that she must have a 
little money. She might have several 
hundred dollars. She had an allowance and 
she might have saved it.” 

“Didn’t she take anything with her?” 

“Nothing but her hat and the rings on 
her fingers,” said Mrs. Folliat 

“And you never heard a word from her 
—she left no message ?” 

“Nothing—nothing whatever.” 

“And no one saw her?” 

“How can we know?” Mrs. Folliat 
asked. “The detectives found dozens of 
people who thought they saw her. We 
were sure she had sailed for England and 
that delayed our following the other clues 

the ones that came in later. But we did 
follow them all—every one—and none of 
them led anywhere.” 

“What did the man—Hugh Graham 
say?” 

“Hugh said that he had kissed her and 
told her he loved her and asked her to 
marry him.” 

“He should have told you just how it 
happened,” Ernesta cried 

“But he did,” Mrs. Folliat said. “They 
were sitting in the summer house—I'll show 
you the summer house in the garden—and 
she was silent. He took her hand in his. 
He sat for a long time holding her hand in 
his—it was as if he had declared his love 
and she had accepted it. He took her in 
his arms and he felt her yield and he kissed 
her. And then she jumped -up and said: 
‘You take too much for granted—everybody 
takes too much for granted.’ And then she 
rushed out of the summer house and down 
the path. Hugh ran after her, pleading 
with her. She stopped and said, ‘Don’t 
talk to me.’ And he said, ‘Dear Ernestine, 
don’t you know that I love you?’ And 
she said, ‘You'll never see me again.’ ” 

“So that was why she ran away,” 
Ernesta cried 

“What was?” Mrs. Folliat asked 

“Because he just assumed everything— 
instead of wooing her.” 

“But, my dear,” Mrs. Folliat protested 

“Oh, I know it was very silly of her,” 
Ernesta cried. Ernesta was shocked at the 
passion with which she had said Ernestine 
was silly. Mrs. Folliat was shocked also, 
and sat looking at Ernesta in astonishment. 

“I’m sorry,” Ernesta said. “I didn’t 
mean to speak so sharply. You see I wish 


I could help you. But there is nothing I 
can do af 

“You have helped me,” Mrs. Folliat 
said gravely. “And there is something you 
can do. Would you stay with us for a 
week ?” 

“Why—why,” said Ernesta. The idea 
gave her a sudden sense of oppression. She 
was in a panic of fear. And yet she could 
not refuse Mrs. Folliat. She could not be 
cruel. “Why, yes,” she finished 

“I'd love to have you,” Mrs. Folliat 
said. “And would you do me a very great 
favor—would you wear some of Ernestine’s 
things?” 

Ernesta hesitated. It would give her a 
queer feeling to wear Ernestine’s things but, 
after all, she could. She would 

“I do love clothes,” Ernesta admitted 

“I’m sure her things would suit you,” 
Mrs. Folliat said f 

That evening Ernesta wore a dinner 
frock of Ernestine’s—a frock of green and 
silver that set off her hair. 

Mrs. Folliat was delighted. And Ernesta 
saw herself in the long mirror with a sudden 
sharp pleasure. She had never worn a dress 
so charming—so right 

“Dr. Wilkie will be astonished,’ Mrs 
Folliat said. 

“Who is Dr. Wilkie?” Ernesta cried. 

Mrs. Folliat patted her arm. 

“Dr. Wilkie is an old friend of the 
family—he knew Ernestine from the time 
she was a baby—he’s coming to dinner 
tonight.” 

Ernesta did not wish to meet Dr 
Wilkie. But she had said she wouid stay, 
she had said she would wear Ernestine’s 
things; she would go through with it. 
Dr. Wilkie was quite visibly astonished 
when he saw Ernesta. 

“If I didn’t know,” he said, “I couldn’t 
believe that you weren’t—that you aren’t 

Ernestine.” 

They talked of other things at dinner. 
But Ernesta saw that Dr. Wilkie stole 
glances at her, that he was watching her 
under cover of the talk. He admitted as 
much afterward in the drawing-room. 

“It’s an incredible resemblance,” he said 
to Ernesta. “I can’t adjust myself to it.” 

“Of course I can’t see it,” Ernesta said. 
“T never saw Ernestine.” 

“Mrs. Folliat tells me you draw,” Dr. 
Wilkie said 

“A little,” Ernesta admitted. “I’m not 
an artist—but I have a knack for fashion 
drawings. I didn’t know I had it until a 
few months ago. But it seems I have it.” 

“How did you discover it?” Mrs. Folliat 
asked. 

“T was a clerk in the advertising depart- 
ment of Marsh’s in Chicago,” Ernesta ex- 
plained. “And I saw the fashion artists at 
work. One day I said to one of them, 
‘I believe I could do that.’ He laughed at 
me. ‘Lots of people believe that of them- 
selves,’ he said. And I picked up a pencil 
and began to draw. i’ve been drawing ever 
since. It’s just a trick—a twist of the 
wrist.” 

“But you did it at once—without train- 
ing?” Dr. Wilkie asked. 

“Oh, I had to learn the technical part of 
it,” Ernesta explained. “I had to practice 
a lot, too. I had to get speed.” 

“But you never had any training—any 
instruction ?” Dr. Wilkie insisted. 

“Not a bit,” Ernesta said. 

“That seems to me quite extraordinary,” 
Dr. Wilkie said. He knit his brows. “Of 
course,” he added, “I know those things do 
happen.” 

Ernesta realized suddenly that he was 
drawing her out. She did not want to be 
drawn out. 

“I wish you'd tell us more about your- 
self,’ Dr. Winkie said. 

“The details aren’t interesting,” Ernesta 
said quickly. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Folliat, “you have 
no idea how interesting a career like yours 
is to a woman like me. I envy you.” 

“You wouldn't envy my _ girlhood,” 
Ernesta said bitterly. 

Dr. Wilkie leaned slightly forward, 
quickly, as if he were sharply interested. 

“You don’t know Granby, Iowa,” 
Ernesta said. 

“No,” he admitted. “What is Granby 
like ?” 

“It’s just a main street—very dusty in 
summer and very muddy in spring and 
very ugly all of the time. On Saturday 
afternoons the farmers come in to do their 
buying for the week. Main Street is lined 
with hitching racks. They tie their horses 
there and stand around all afternoon and 
then at night they drive home with the 
flour and the sugar and the coffee.” 

“IT supposed that Iowa farmers drove 
automobiles,” Dr. Wilkie said. 

“Not when I was a girl,” Ernesta said. 

“Do you ride?” Mrs. Folliat asked. “We 
have horses—I’d like you to ride.” 

“T’ve never ridden,” Ernesta said. “But 
I’ve always thought I could learn. I 
wouldn’t be afraid.” 

[Turn to page 57) 
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For Economical Transportation 


| For Daughter, Wife or Mother : 


The New Superior Model 4-Passenger Chevrolet Coupé is | 

especially suitable for the small suburban family of two to 
four. With it the wife can drive the family provider to and 
from the station, or the children to and from school. 


It is also ideal for shopping or social use. A rear compartment 
provides space for bundles or luggage. 


There are fixed seats for three, and an additional comfortable 
folding seat opposite the driver. 





This car has full modern mechanical and electrical equip- E 
) ment, cord tires and demountable rims. 


The gracefully designed body is of the well-known Fisher 
construction finished in a combination of black and toned 
Brewster green. 


— 
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Upholstery is two-toned velour. 








1 The car is easy to drive, and very economical in operation ‘ 
. and upkeep. I 
9 Its exceptionally low price is due to the economies resulting Fe 
: from large production, the Chevrolet Motor Company being 
q the world’s largest manufacturer of high-grade closed cars. ff 
: Any of our dealers will be glad to show and demonstrate this b 
d attractive model. ae 
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Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
World’s Largest Manufacturer 5,000 Dealers and Service Applications wili be considered 


of Low Priced Fully Equipped Stations Throughout the World from High-Grade Dealers in Ter- 
Automobiles, ritories not adequately covered 
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The perfect way of | 


putting baby to sleep— 


As suggested by a widely known nurse 


Next to feeding baby, bringing 
restful sleep is your most impor- 


tant everydaytask. Sowhy not do 
it in the very best way possible? 


_ the customary warm 
water cleansing and following 
every toilet, sprinkle generous 
amounts of comforting, soothing 


Johnson’s Baby Powder all over the 


flower-soft skin. 


First make your own hand soft as 
velvet with a thick coating of the 
fine white powder. 

Then gently massage the chubby 
limbs, smoothing the powder into all 
the folds and crevices — over every 
roughened, irritated area. 


Your gentle rubbing lulls the nerves. 
The beneficial powder cools and 
soothes, banishing the itching. And 
sleep comes — almost as soon as you 
lay baby in the tiny bassinet or crib. 


Babies Need Johnson’s 


Since you powder baby every day 
in the year, use a very pure powder 
for the delicate, porous skin. A 
powder that cools, soothes and pu- 
ries in a mild, safe way as does 
Johnson’s. One that does not clog 
the pores, or combat perspiration, 


which is a ndtural necessity. 


Do you know that Johnson’s Baby 
Powder comforts other things than 
soft baby skin? It also relieves a 
mother’s mind. Isn’t there satisfac- 
tion in knowing that your baby’s 
powder is first choice with most phy- 
sicians and nurses—and has been for 


nearly half a century. 


Baby’s skin, sensitive to things you 
cannot see, will show a difference 
the very first week you use Johnson’ s. 
More smiles while baby is awake; 


more comfort while asleep. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


New Brunswick, 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 


THAN A MERCHANT 


Doesn't it seem reasonable that your drug- 
gist—capable of compounding prescriptions 
on which lives may depend—is the best fitted 
of all merchants to provide you with quality 


articles? 


‘Try the drug store first 
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What I Think About 


American Men 


[Continued from page 12] 


in having him recalled. When I heard this 
I wrote to Mr. Wilson: 
My dear Mr. President: 

I do not know how these intrigues arise, but 
you must turn a deaf ear to them. In the whole 
of London there is no one who has promoted such 
good feeling between your country and our own 
as Mr. Cravath Do not make the mistake of 
sending him back to America. 

He answered in a courteous letter which 
I still possess 

Mr. Paul Cravath is a man of the 
highest honor, balanced, sincere and out- 
spoken. 

I am proud to call Mr. John W. Davis, 
the late Ambassador to England, a friend. 
Coming, as he did, after Mr. Page was a 
great test; but he proved equal to it. When 
he resigned he left a large circle of devoted 
admirers and was known and loved by 
us all. 

When the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don was given to President Wilson in 
December, 1918, he ‘had to make two 
speeches: one to acknowledge the honor 
conferred upon him, and the other at the 
lunch in the Mansion House. He made two 
wonderful speeches. I think the second, at 
the lunch, was among the greatest I ever 
heard in my life. In the interval between 
the two meetings my husband introduced 
me to the President, and we had a short 
conversation. 

“Whenever I talk common sense,” he 
said, “I am accused of being an idealist. 
I ask you, Mrs. Asquith, which is the more 
practical proposition: to prepare for the 
next war or to try to prevent it?” 

When we were interrupted, I said to 
Mr. Davis: “What I admire most about 
Mr. Wilson’s speaking is his literary per- 
fection and lack of purple patches.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Asquith,” he re- 
plied. “He does not pull many feathers 
out of the eagle’s tail.” 

Mr. Wilson has a refined face, perfect 
manners and great ideals; but he was self- 
centered, and his culture made him lonely. 
He was not an easy man to advise, and 
did not value the opinions of those ta 
opposition to him, nor am I quite sure that 
he always rewarded the men who agreed. 

Two of his advisers are my friends, and 
I can think of nothing good enough to say 
for Mr. Frank Polk. He and his wife are 
of the rare couples that would make their 
mark in any world, whether social, political 
or intellectual. When I was introduced to 
them by my daughter Elizabeth in London, 
I looked forward to seeing them again, but 
I feared their immense charm might not 
survive a further acquaintance. I was 
wrong in my fear, for every time I have 
been with them in New York has increased 
both my affection and high opinion of them. 


R. WILSON’S closest friend was 
Colonel House. He is a modest man 
of infinite wisdom. Tempted to keep 

a foot in every camp—as he has the lovable 
quality of wishing to please—he has been 
content to remain a power behind the 
throne. This is an ambition I have never 
envied. I can imagine being on a throne, 
or in front of it, but never behind it, and 
I loathe tact; nevertheless, Colonel House 
is not only absolutely loyal and trust- 
worthy, but a man in whom everyone 
confides; and even his opponents would 
always go to him for advice. 

After Marion Crawford my oldest 
American friend is Mr. Justice Holmes, 
probably the greatest Judge in the Supreme 
Court today. He fought and was wounded 
in the war, and is not only a great lawyer, 
but a great orator. He cares nothing at 
all about politics, having devoted his life to 
his own particular work, over which he has 
every reason to be proud. When he 
lunched with us at the Roumanian Legation 
in Washington, I asked him about Mr. 
Hughes’ opening speech at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, which created such a 
profound sensation all over the world; but 
he did not evince the smallest interest in it. 

I wish I had seen something of Mr. 
Hughes. I had a short talk with him in 
the presence of his secretary, Mr. Robbins, 
in the State Department, but we said noth- 
ing at all interesting. He is handsome and 
agreeable, and undoubtedly the biggest man 
in the States. I told him how tired we 
were of government by conference in Eng- 
land, and that I sincerely hoped America 
would not go to Genoa. I did not wish 
him to answer, as I was only speaking for 
myself; but I went on to mention, what 
he has heard mentioned too often, the en- 
thusiasm with which his speech upon dis- 
armament had been received in my country. 

I have written about Mr. Harding in 
my Impressions of my tour, and it is enough 
to say the American people could not have 
chosen a wiser President. 

Senator Lodge is a remarkably clever 
man, though I never quite know what he 
is out to fight for. But then, I do not 


understand enough about American politics 
to be a judge. He is a “grand seigneur’— 
rare in this, or indeed, any country—and 
has a charm peculiarly his own. While I 
sat next to him at lunch in the Senate he 
told me he loved the Scotch and quoted 
several of Ayton’s Lays. He gave me an 
account of a public dinner which he had 
attended at the Caledonian Club in 
London. 

“The toast, Mrs. Asquith, that was 
given that night was, ‘Here’s to the Scottish 
people, who have as firm a grip on the 
hand of a friend as they have on the 
throat of a foe!’” 

Of American men in general—although a 
little exaggerated—what Oscar Wilde said 
describing a cynic is a criticism that might 
be made against them: “He is a man that 
knows the price of everything and the 
value of nothing.” 

They seem to me to know the worth 
of many things in dollars and cents—a 
million-dollar residence, a two-million-dollar 
library, and so forth—but most of them 
devote their lives to making money and 
have not learned the value of it. 

“Tt is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the Kingdom of God.” (St. 
Mark x:25.) This can be said of rich 
men all over the world, but the men of 
wealth in England know the value of 
leisure. You cannot mobilize your intellect 
if you are always in a hurry or spend most 
of your time in Wall Street. 

Arnold Bennett expressed himself well 
upon American men. He said that the 
happiest moment of the English business 
man is when he puts his coat on to leave his 
office in the evening, and the happiest mo- 
ment of the American business man is 
when he takes it off at his office in the 
morning. 

Leisure to the American man means 
loss. He seldom enjoys art, he rarely 
enjoys music, he has no time to read, and 
leaves the things that go by the name of 
culture to his women—*“culture chasers” 
they are called; I understand “culture,” but 
why “chasers”? 

The following story I heard in Wash- 
ington. Two rich business men were dis- 
cussing the opera. One said: “Last night 
I took my wife to see ‘Tristan.’” 

“Was it good?” asked the other. 

“Medium. It makes you laugh,” was 
the answer. 

The American man takes his wife to 
the opera because he likes to provide all 
the entertainment for her that money can 
buy; but for himself to entertain is the 
saddest of duties. He does not do it well 
because he rarely enjoys himself. 

Preéminently moral by training and 
conviction, it is difficult to say how much 
temperament the American man has; but 
though we pray not to be led into tempta- 
tion, the Lord’s prayer does not forbid it. 
The Englishman is lively because his train- 
ing in games makes for physical develop- 
ment. He is always out of doors; riding, 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and playing 
cricket or football. This gives him a good 
circulation, and circulation is life. 

Leisure does not mean laziness: and I 
do not think the American man values it 
enough. Both men and women should 
spend part of their days alone. During 
my husband’s tenure of office he had ques- 
tions of the greatest difficulty to settle, 
starting with Employers Liability, Home 
Rule, Temperance, the Budget and the 
Veto of the House of Lords; but he always 
read and often played golf, and was able to 
see anyone at any time. Perhaps we might 
have devoted more time to making or 
saving money, but we never did, and in 
spite of subsequent difficulties I am glad 
we did not waste a moment upon this 
particular ambition. 

The Americans are a prosperous, gener- 
ous people; but they strike an outsider as 
spending too much of their time upon busi- 
ness. It is a kind of pleasure; but ac- 
cumulation, whether of money, pictures or 
any other thing, is not really inspiring. It 
is apt to center people upon themselves, 
and this is a disadvantage. 

I have been accused of saying the 
American man treats his wife as an ex- 
pensive doll, but this is pure invention. I 
never know if he thinks her his equal, in 
spite of being both generous and polite to 
her. Husbands and wives do not appear 
to share their work with one another, 
which is not peculiar to this country, but 
partnership is not only necessary for the 
home, but vital to every problem in life. 

In spite of authors of distinction, such 
as Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Walt Whitman and Henry and William 
James, the average American man that I 
know is not cultured. He sees things in 

[Turn to page 30] 
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MAKES WHITE GOODS 
WHITER 


TABLE- 
CLOTHS 


TOWELS 
NAPKINS 


BED- 
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The heavy things that must be 
washed thoroughly and come out 
clean-smelling, fresh and white, are 
best done when 20 Mule Team 
Borax is used. It softens all water 
and increases the cleaning value of 
any soap it is used with. 20 Mule 
Team Borax also acts as a protective 
for your finer fabrics and dainty 
colors. It is good for anything it 
touches and is known throughout the 
world as Nature’s Greatest Cleanser. 
There are more than a hundred es- 





NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 
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sential household uses for 20 Mule 
Team Borax. It should be used wher- 
ever soap is used. It is a solvent, it 
cuts grease from pots and pans quickly 
and withouteffort. It cleans glass and 
tableware until it spark.«s. It makes 
the skin white and smooth. 20 Mule 
Team Borax isin all clean kitchens. Is 
it in yours? At all grocers and drug 
stores. Send for Magic Crystal Book- 
let giving 100 uses for 20 Mule Team 
Borax. Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, 100 William Street, New York. 
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Such a Relief— 


always to know what to do! 


N thousands of nurseries today, when Baby presents a 
new problem and any baby possesses an infinite 
capacity for puzzling poor mothers to the point of dis- 
traction — Aunt Belle’s 


reference which rarely fails to give the right answer. 


Baby Book is the ever ready 


It literally tells all you need to know about a baby—all 
the little troubles about which you cannot consult a doctor 
yet which must be properly solved if Baby is to grow into 
a strong, healthy child. 


We are delighted to be able to send you this wonderful 
book for only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) because it 
enables us to explain in a simple, practical way how neces- 
sary it is to use on baby an absolutely pure talcum, 
correctly combined with mild antiseptics and possessing 
greater adhesive quality than has ordinary talc. 


And also because, after reading Aunt Belle’s scientific 
explanation of the marvelous virtue of Kora-Konia, it is 
hardly possible that you would deprive Baby of the com- 
fort and skin health which Kora-Konia insures. 


Kora-Konia is not a talcum but is a remarkable com- 
bination of healing and protective agents which places on 
inflamed skin a velvety film of powder that clings for a 
It is amazingly 
efficient for cases of prickly heat, chafing, diaper or teeth- 


long time, protecting while it heals. 


ing rashes and other skin irritations. 


We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) 
at once for your copy of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 


THE Mennen Company 


341 Central Avenue 
Newark, fV.J, U.S.A. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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The Curse of Cuteness 


By Estelle De Young Barr 


HE miracle of childhood! The 

mystery of child-thoughts and child 

fancies; the wonder of learning; the 

skill of imitation; the strange fore 

shadowing of growth; laughter and tears; 

make-believe and stern realities; stories and 
bread-and-milk; fairies and policemen! 

What do we say of the magic poetry of 
childhood? “Isn't it cute!” 

When the baby holds its bottle in its 
own hands; when he says “muvver’”; when 
he “crinkles” his nose in a funny way; 
when he writes with a pencil on paper; 
when he is promoted in school; when he 
puts on his first “longies”—‘“Isn’t he cute!” 
Some day we may expect to hear a map 


whe becomes a bank-president at twenty—" 


five being called “cute.” 

It is very, very difficult not to gush with 
joy at the amazing revelations of our chil 
dren. Grandparents, aunts and uncles and 
cousins of all degrees, friends, anybody who 
pleases all are admitted to the poor child’s 
audience. They mean well. They want to 
share our joy. Our pride is justifiable but 
not excusable. Yes, we want clever chil 
dren; but do we want them to be smart? 
Do we want them to stay cute for about 
twenty years? Do we want them impos- 
sible to live with or play with? 

The enjoyment of cuteness and the ap- 
plause of it should be given the same care- 
ful consideration as the child’s diet or other 
phases of its training. Because a child 
grows by the things it says and does, and 
because it does those things which are 
praised or which clearly please its elders, 
no encouragement should be given to those 
actions which may become foolish or harm- 
ful. What is cute at one age soon becomes 
stupid and backward at the next age; so 
encouragement of 
cuteness keeps __ it 


by not permitting anybody in the house, 
not even the most cherished visitors, to use 
anything but good, grown-up English. The 
fact is that after the first few months of 
talking, every normal child should be able 
to pronounce fairly well the words it needs, 
and its vocabulary should grow as rapidly 
as its requirements. There is no more 
justification for a few years of baby talk 
than for a few years of crawling. 

Baby-talk is bad enough in itself but 
very often it is an indication of seriously 
wrong upbringing, the curse of cuteness. 
The cute child becomes the spoiled child. 
Children are very sensitive to approval and 
disapproval. Praise stimulates them, blame 
crushes them. But where their actions 
which ought to be natural and unconscious 
are constantly called to their attention, 
where they are constantly stimulated to 
“show off,’ to be pert or clever, they look 
for recognition. They want to be noticed, 
they want to be petted and rewarded. They 
become too dependent upon what other 
people think of them. 


HE germ of selfishness is planted and 

nurtured in such an atmosphere. The 

child thrust into school from the 
sheltered home and into competition with 
other children where praise must be earned 
and blame must be borne, endures unguessed 
agonies. Temperamental difficulties; fear, 
shyness, sullenness, lack of group spirit, 
overwillingness to please or bullying may 
be, in different children, the outcome of 
this disillusionment and the outward 
symptoms of real suffering. 

But the hidden developments of char- 
acter so misused are worse. They may be 
very real, potent and permanent. The un- 
conscious tendency 
to cling to mother 
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parents’ test for 
anything they en- 
courage and if, after 
a moment’s thought, 
they decide that a 
little trick is harm 
ful they should stop 
it as soon as pos 
sible. The mother 
who catches herself 
every time she ad 
mires a child’s cute- 
ness will, in a few 
months, develop a 
valuable habit of 


understands 
because she 
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zine, 
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talks to you on this subject, 
childhood both 
has children of 
her own and because she is a 
trained child-psychologist. 
eminently fitted to 
advise,and to warn. 
her, in care of McCall's Maga- 
236 West 
New York City, about your 
training 
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and seeming lack of 
sociability or enter- 
prise in later life. 
The tendency to 
counteract a_ sensi- 
tiveness by being 
overbearing is very 
often found. Many 
temperamental diffi- 
culties may be 
traced to the curse 
of cuteness. 

Can a child who 
has been spoiled by 
cuteness be cor- 
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careful praise and 
reprimand. If she 
“simply must laugh,” let her go into an- 
other room. 

Swearing by children is not considered 
cute in most families; why should slang be 
encouraged? Or lisping, or baby-talk? 
Until recently thumb-sucking was con 
sidered cute; but there are many other bad 
habits to which mothers still condem their 
children for the sake of cuteness. 

Baby-talk is one of the commonest 
curses of cuteness. It is like stunting a 
child’s growth for the amusement of its 
elders. “Muvver” sounds cute but if it 
persists after a certain age, it makes the 
child seem stupid. Think of the waste of 
time in reteaching a child how to talk 
when it might have learned in the first 
place ! 

The best way to stop baby-talk is never 
to let it start. The mother should begin 





rected? Yes, if it is 
done in time and if 
it is done patiently and carefully. It is 
harder to break a bad habit than to prevent 
it. Slowly the child’s interest should be 
transferred from itself to others; and the 
parents’ interest also must be visibly trans- 
ferred. Open expression of unnecessary ap- 
proval should be withdrawn gradually and 
the adoring look fade out of mother’s eyes. 
Difficult tasks should be set; competition 
with other children encouraged; strenuous 
ideals for growing up be instilled. The 
cure for cuteness is a big, exciting, fighting 
world. 

The praise of cuteness at an early age 
may be of service as a stimulus to natural 
development, to a reasonable desire to 
please. But it soon becomes a noose on 
the spontaneous and social personality. 

After all, the best time to admire the 
child is when it is asleep. 
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The Fascinating Stranger 


[Continued 


ipon the actual earth. “I reckon Jom B 
Rockfelluh ain’ stedyin’ about how much 


money you and me like to use, Mist’ 
Tuttle,” he concluded. “He ain’ comin’ 
roun’ this Sunday, nohow!” 

“No, and I didn’t say he was,” Mr. 


Tuttle protested. 

“Well,” said Bojus, “whyn’t he go on 
ihead an’ do it, then? Res’ of us willin’!” 

“That’s jest the trouble,” Tuttle com- 
plained, with an air of reproof. “You're 
willin’, but you don’t use your brains.” 

“Brains?” said Bojus, and laughed. 
“Brains ain’ goin’ make Bojus no money. 
What I need is a good lawn-mo’. If I could 
take an’ buy me a nice good lawn-mo’, I 
could make all the money I’m a-goin’ to 
need the live-long summuh.” 

“Lawn-mower?” his friend inquired 
“You ain’t got no house and lot, have you? 
What you want of a lawn-mower?” 

“T awready got a rake,” Bojus explained. 
“If I had a lawn-mo’ I could make th’ee, 
fo’, fi’ dulluhs a day. See that spring sun 
settin’ up there a-gittin’ ready to shine so 
hot? She’s goin’ to bring up the grass 
knee-high, honey! I kin take a lawn-mo’ 
an’ walk ‘long all vese resident’al streets; 
git a dozen jobs a day if I kin do ’em 
1 truly would like to git me a nice good 
lawn-mo’, but I ain’ got no money. I got 
a diamon’ ring, though. I give a diamon’ 
ring fer a good lawn-mo’.” 

“Diamon’ ring?” Mr. Tuttle inquired 
with some interest. “Le’ss see it.” 

“Gran’ big diamon’ ring,” Bojus said, 
and held forth his right hand for inspec- 
tion. Upon the little finger appeared a gem 
of notable dimensions, for it was a full 
quarter of an inch in width, but no one 
could have called it lustrous; it sparkled not 
at all. Yet its dimness may have been a 
temporary condition that cleaning would 
relieve, and what struck Mr. Tuttle most 
unfavorably was the fact that it was set 
in a metal of light color 

“Why, it ain’t even gold,” he said. 
“That’s a perty poor sample of a diamon’ 
ring I expect, Bojus. Nobody’d want to 
wear a diamon’ ring with the ring part 
made o’ silver. Truth is, I never see no 
diamon’ ring jest made o’ silver, before. 
Where'd you git it?” 

“Al Joles.” 

“What'd you give Al Joles fer it?” 


“Nothin’,” said Bojus, and laughed. 
“Al Joles, he come to where my cousin 
Mamie live las’ Febr’ary an bo'’de with 


‘er week or so, cause he tryin’ keep ‘way 
f'm jail. One day he say this city too hot, 
he got to leave; an’ Mamie tuck an’ clean 
up after him, an’ she foun’ this ring in a 
crack behine the wash-stan’. Al Joles drop 
it an’ fergit it, I reckon. He had plenty 
rings.” 

“T reckon!” 

“Al Joles show Mamie fo’ watches an’ 
a whole big han’ ful o’ diamon’ pins an’ 
rings an’ chains. Say he got ‘’em in 
Chicago, an’ he tuck ’em all with him when 
he lit out. Mamie she say this ring worf 
fi’ six thousan’ dolluhs.” 

“Then what fer’d she take and give it 
to you, Bojus?” 

“She di’n’,” said Bojus. “She tuck an’ 
try to sell it to Hillum’s secon’ han’ joolry 
sto’ an’ Hillum say he won’ bargain fer it 
‘count its bein’ silvuh. So she trade it to 
me fer a nice watch-chain. I like silvuh 
ring well as gol’ ring;—’s the diamon’ 
counts: diamon’ worf fi’, six thousan’ dol- 
luhs, I ain’ carin’ what jes’ the ring part is.” 

“Well, it’s right perty,” Tuttle observed, 
glancing at it with some favor. “I don’t 
hardly expect you could trade it fer no 
lawn-mower though. I expect But at 
this moment a sympton of his indisposi- 
tion interrupted his remarks. A slight in- 
ternal convulsion caused him to shudder 
heavily; he fanned his suddenly bedewed 
forehead with his hat and seemed to eat 
invisible but distasteful food. 

“You feel sick, Mist’ Tuttle?” Bojus 
inquired sympathetically, for his com- 
panion’s appearance was a little disquieting. 
“You feel bad?” 

“Well, I do,” Tuttle admitted, feebly. 
“T eat a ham bone yestiddy that up and 
disagreed on me. I ain’t be’n feelin’ none 
too well all morning, if the truth must be 
told. The fact is, what I need right now— 
and I need it right bad,” he added—“it’s a 
little liquor. You know where any is?” 

“Don’t I!” the negro exclaimed. “I 
know where plenty is, but the trouble is: 
How you an’ me goin’ git it?” 

“Where is it?” 

“Ri’ dow’ my cousin Mamie’ celluh. My 
cousin Mamie’ celluh plum full o Whi’ 
Mule. Early ’s mawn’ I say, ‘Mamie, gi’ 
me little nice smell o’ you’ nice whisky?’ 
Does she do it? No, suh!” 

“Let’s go on up there and ast her again,” 
Tuttle suggested. “She might be feelin’ in a 
nicer temper by this time. Me bein’ sick 
and it’s Sunday and all, why, she ought 
to show some decency about it. Anyways, 
it wouldn’t hurt anything to jest try.” 

“No, suh, tha’s so, Mist’ Tuttle,” the 
negro agreed with ready hopefulness. 
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They went several blocks up the street, 
walking rather slowly, as Mr. Tuttle, though 
eager, found his indisposition increased with 
any rapidity of movement; then they 
turned down an alley, followed it to an- 
other alley, and at the intersection of that 
with another, entered a smoke-colored cot- 
tage of small pretensions. 

“Mamie!” Bojus called, when they had 
closed the door behind them. “Mamie!” 

Then, as they heard the response to this 
call, both of them had the warming sense 
of sunshine rushing over them: the world 
grew light and bright and they perceived 
that luck did not always run against worthy 
people. Mamie’s answer was not in words, 
yet it was a vocal sound and human: 
somewhere within her something responded 
to the call and endeavored to speak. 
Silently they opened the door of her bed 
room and looked upon her where she re- 
posed. 

She had consoled herself for her disap 
pointment; she was peaceful indeed; and 
the callers at once understood that for 
several hours at least, she could deny them 
nothing they would ask. They paused but 
a moment to gaze, and then, without a 
word of comment upon their incredible 
good fortune, they exchanged a single 
hurried glance, and forthwith descended to 
the cellar. 


UR own, our native land, somewhat 
generally lawless in mood of late, has 
produced few illegal commodities 
more effective than the ferocious liquid rich 
in fusel-oil and known as White Mule. 
Over-confidence in himself was not a 
failing of the experienced Tuttle; and he 
well knew the potencies of the volcanic 
stuff with which he dealt. His sincere 
desire was but to rid himself of the indis- 
position and nervousness that depressed 
him; and he indulged himself today with 
a lighter hand than usual. He wished to 
be at ease in body and mind, to be happy 
and to remain happy; therefore he stopped 
at the convivial, checking himself firmly; 
and took a little water. Not so the less 
calculating Bojus, who had nothing of the 
epicure about him. Mr. Tuttle soon found 
himself alone, so far as conversation or 
companionship were concerned. Bojus still 
lived, but had no animation. 
His more cautious friend, on the 
contrary, felt life freshening within him; 
his physical uncertainties had disappeared 


from his active consciousness; he was a 
new man, and said so. “Hah!” he said, 
with great satisfaction and in a much 


stronger voice than he had dared to use 
earlier in the day. Optimism came to him; 
he began to believe that he was at the end 
of all his troubles; and he decided to re- 
turr to the fresh air, the sunshine and an 
interesting world. ‘“Le’ss git outdoors and 
see what all’s goin’ on!” he said heartily. 

But first he took some precautions for 
the sake of friendship. Fearing that all 
might not go well with Bojus if Mamie 
were the first to be stirring and happened 
to Icok into her cellar, he went to the 
top of the stairs and locked the door there 
upon the inside. Then he came down again 
and once more proved his moderation by 
placing only one flask of Mamie’s distilla- 
tion in his pocket. He could have taken 
much more if he wished, but he sometimes 
knew when to say no. In fact, he now 
said it aloud and praised himself a little. 
“No! No sir!” he said to some applicant 
within him. “I know what’s good fer you 
and what ain’t. If you take any more 
you're liable to go make a hog of yourself 
again. Why, jest look how you felt when 
you woke up this morning. I’m the man 
that knows and I’m perty smart, too, if 
you ever happen to notice! You take and 
let well enough alone.” 

He gave a last glance at Bojus, a glance 
that lingered with some interest upon the 
peculiar diamond ring; but he decided not 
to carry it away with him, because Bojus 
might be overwhelmingly suspicious later; 
“No, sir,” he said, “you come along now 
and let well enough alone. We want to 
git out and see what’s goin’ on all over 
town!” 

The inward pleader consented; he 
placed a box against the wall, mounted it, 
and showed a fine persistence in overcoming 
what appeared to be impossibilities as he 
contrived to wriggle himself through a 
window narrower than he was. 

It suited his new mood to associate 
himself now with all that was most brilliant 
and prosperous; and so, at a_ briskish 
saunter, he walked those streets where stood 
fine houses in brave lawns. It was now 
an hour and more after noon, the air was 
lively, yet temperate in the sunshine, and 
the wealth he saw in calm display about 
him invigorated him. Shining cars passed 
by, proud ladies at ease within them; rich 
little children played about neat nursemaids 
strolling upon the cement pavements; 
haughty young men strode along, flashing 
their walking-sticks; noble big dogs with 
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They Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 








Note how many pretty 
teeth are seen everywhere 
today. Millions are using a 
new method of teeth clean- 
ing. They remove the dingy 
film. The same results will 
come to you if you make 
this ten-day test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with 
a viscous film. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Film ab- 
sorbs stains, then it often 
forms the basis of thin, 
dingy coats. Tartar is based 
on film. 


Old brushing methods do 
not effectively combat it. So 
most teeth are discolored 
more or less. 


Thus film destroys tooth 
beauty. It also causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds 
food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs breed by millions 
init. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long 
research, has found two 
ways to combat film. Au- 
thorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading 
dentists, nearly all the world 
over, are urging their daily 
use. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A new-type tooth paste 
has been created to comply 
with modern requirements. 
These two film combatants 
are embodied in it. The 
name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, 
attacks the {lm on teeth. 


It also multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest the 
starch deposits which may 
cling to teeth and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is Na- 
ture’s neutralizer for the 
acids which cause decay. 


In these three ways it 
fights the enemies of teeth 
as nothing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a 
few days. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 
Enjoy the refreshing after- 
effects. 


Do this to learn what 
millions know—the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ** 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 95, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 

















| The Dance 
| of the 
Perfumes 


AVA is ever verdant, 
ever odorous with 
jasmine, ylang ylang, 

champaka, nagasari and 
tenjong. The Bedaya, 
dancing girls, shower 
their smooth skin with 
fragrant powder ere they 
dance in the sweet 





grasses. The sighing 
music of the angklung 
blends with the love 
call of all nature. Java, 
Pearl of the East, has 
given of its choicest 
flowers and subtlest arts 
to complete the Orien- 
tal bouquet mystery, 
Jafleur. A Javanese 
twilight seems to have 
fallen like a caress of 
touch and scent about 
the woman dainty made 
by soft, transparent, 
clinging 


afleur 


POWDER 





In Ornamental Crystal Jar 
with lamb's wool puff 


o 


Jafleur Extract - - - $2.5 
Jafleur Toilet Water [4Oz.] $2.50 
Jafleur Talc 25c the Can 
Jafleur Cold Cream - - $1.00 
Jafleur Vanishing Cream $1.00 


At Drug Stores, Gift shops 
and Departments that fea 
ture the newest in Oriental 
Scents; or, if unobtainable 
at your dealer, send us his 
name and the price. 





——=> 
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The Buddha of Perfumes 


66 Hunters Point Avenue, L. 1. City 
New York 
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Once It Was “Home Sweet Home” 


quickest way in order to jump into an 
automobile and reach the picture show and 
the dance in the nearest village. 

In the cities, home, in too many cases, 
is merely a convenience where one goes to 
sleep, or finds shelter if one is ill, although 


frequently nobody at home has the time’ 


to bother with the sick, so one is bundled 
up and sent to the hospital 

In the matter of finding entertainment 
in dance halls, picture shows, hotels, cafés 
and resorts, we have gone, as a nation, to 
the limit. Our boys, especially the boys of 
the city, are beginning to show in their 
physique, in their faces, in the apparent 
nerve strain, above all in brain power, that 
they are in no way fitted physically or 
mentally to cope with life as were their 
fathers. 

Too big a percentage of the girls of 
both city and country prove by their size, 
their physique, and their mentality that 
they are not the equals of their mothers 
even. They have a pert sophistication bred 
by a lifetime of social activity, much travel, 
and constant intercourse with their elders; 
but I doubt whether they are, capable of 
concentration, the power to think deep and 
straight, the impulse to help their fellow 
men to a higher mental and moral plane 
! know that they have not the physical 
strength women should have 

To me _ the _ round-shouldered, flat- 
chested, hollow-eyed, little, painted girls 
so frequently in evidence on the streets, 
in the parks, and at social occasions 
of today are the most shocking sign of 
deterioration that our age presents; and 
the boys of their age and association present 
the same evidence of physical deterioration 
and mental over-stimulation. They are 
bright enough and they are quick enough 
with their tongues, but they do not think 
straight and deep. They are living, not 
with a view of becoming leaders of men 
and arbiters of the destiny of our nation, 
but to see how much they can get out of 
life for their own gratification. The boy 
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or girl of today who is interested in doing 
something big and worth-while for the 
country or for art or literature, is rare. 

When I was in my teens, boys or girls 
who did not have plans to do something 
big, to help make the world function in a 
better way and a fair way to everyone, 
were scarcely to be found. In a high 
school containing three hundred pupils one 
could select only ten or a dozen who were 
planning their lives for personal gain. 

These are the things which we should 
make a strong preconcerted effort to bring 
back. I believe that this hour and this 
minute is the time for parents to do the 
deepest thinking they ever have done in 
their lives. It lies with the fathers and 
mothers of the city to take the children 
who are young enough to be malleable, 
and once again begin the practice of teach- 
ing them that home is the best place on 
earth in which to entertain their friends 
and to have a good time, that father is 
the finest man in the world, a person to 
be respected and to be instantly obeyed, 
that mother is a precious possession, to 
be taken good care of in order that she may 
get joy from life for herself and give to 
her children the deep pleasure that can be 
found in the wonderful things that can be 
done in a home 

In many cases the lure of public enter- 
tainments is becoming so firmly fixed that 
it will scarcely be possible to substitute 
anything to replace it with this generation, 
but it can be done with the younger genera- 
tion if parents care to bestir themselves, 
to open their doors, to give the youngsters 
a chance to live their lives as young people 
best enjoy life. 

Youngsters always like it best if they 
are allowed to bring their friends into their 
homes and entertain them; if they may 
have their music, their dancing and other 
social entertainment with the friends they 
like best, in the security of home, with the 
sanction and help of father and mother. 

I do not believe that for home enter- 


tainment there is anything more beneficial 
and wonderful than a phonograph and a 
supply of the world’s classics in records. 
If the ear of a child is trained in child- 
hood to the magnificent sweep of orchestras 
and overtures, if the great symphonies and 
sonatas are familiar to him from the 
cradle, if he is taught harmony and rythm 
and melody both in music and dancing, he 
will develop a soul which instinctively re- 
coils from the barbarity and the vulgarity 
of the jazz noises that everywhere assail 
our ears in the present day. 

Wonderful things are being done in the 
moving-picture studios today. But, as you 
love your children and value their sensi- 
bilities, as you want them to be props and 
uplifters in the coming life of the nation, do 
not allow them to see any picture that is 
not made under the guarantee of a name 
that stands for the things that are moral 
and clean: I mean such pictures as, “The 
Miracle Man,” “Humoresque,” “Over the 
Hill,” “The Old Nest,” “The Danger 
Curve,” most of the Griffith pictures, and 
everything that is done by Charles Chaplin, 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford. 

Once upon a day a dear and lovely 
lady pointed out to me the fact that the 
base of a beautiful mahogany table stand- 
ing in my home was badly scarred by the 
marks of little feet that had rested upon 
it. She said to me: “Isn't that a pity?” 
And I answered her: “Yes, but it would 


. be a far greater pity not to have any little 


feet to scratch it.” 

To the highest point of my brain, to 
the lowest depth of my heart, with all the 
force of my personality, I plead for homes, 
for a return to the old-time, sane, healthful, 
educative ideas of entertainment and amuse- 
ment. But don’t have anything in a home 
too good to use. Don’t have it so fine 
that the children cannot get their joy out 
of it. Don’t drive them to the café, the 
dance hall, and the picture show because 
there is nothing entertaining for them to 
do at home. 





What I Think About American Men 


what we call firm colors: blue, red or yel- 
low. He has no half-tones, and he does 
not give himself time to study “the drab 
heroes of life.” 

Not knowing the value of money or 
of leisure, he works too hard, and either 
refuses to exercise his intellect or is unable 
to enjoy other people’s. There is a great 
difference between intelligence and intellect 
Mental agility is inclined to discourage in- 
tellect. It excites the brain: intellect de- 
velops it, and exhaustion of mind is as 
destructive as gin. 

I am told that in the Middle West 
prosperous lawyers and business men, when 
they return from their offices, paint their 
fences by way of relaxation. This cannot 
be amusing for their wives, and while auto- 
matic pianos, movies and newspapers may 
divert the mind, they can never encourage 
the soul. 

This is the bed-rock problem that con- 
fronts not only men but nations: the life 
of the soul. .It sounds heavy, but it is true. 
Great men like Sir Oliver Lodge, who dis- 
covered the wireless telegraph and wrote 
“Raymond,” believe in spooks. There are 
some men, and more women, who believe 
in Christian Science, and since I have been 
here I have met many agnostics; but, 
though exposed to every draft, the 
flame of the soul is not easily put out. One 
of the reasons I admire If Winter Comes 
is because it illustrates what I mean. 

The Americans are not a nervcus race; 
they are hurried, hectic and excitable, but 
they have not a ncrve in their composition. 
They do not endure noise, they adore it 
I cannot conceive a more devastating way 
of expressing high spirits. They have little 
or no apprehension and do not visualize 
danger 

They build houses quicker than any 
other people in the world. But what kind 
of nerves can men have who live on a 
twentieth story, where in case of fire the 
inhabitants of the ground floor in a mo- 
ment’s rush would find the sole exit (hand- 
some revolving doors) completely clogged ? 
I understand that they are now building 
“slow-burning houses.” This will be 
slender solace to the scorched. 

The terribe accident in the Washington 
motion-picture theater saddened everyone 
who crossed over with me on the ship; but 
it was forgotten by the time I landed in 
New York. I may be wrong, but I do not 
think they value human life here as much 
as they do in England 

America is more violent than free, and 
takes constant interference with cowlike 
obedience. Pavlova must dance in long 
dresses; nor is it only women who are 
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forbidden to smoke in trains or hotels; 
in certain states the ruling applies to men 
also. The other day I heard that the 
manager of a bank in Newark prescribed a 
uniform for his female employees. It was 
to be of a dingy brown, the sleeves so 
long, neck so high and petticoats so many 
inches above the ground. This ridiculous 
request was met with unanimous obedience. 
Too many people over here make it their 
business to know what their neighbor is 
doing 

Details of private life are regulated by 
the state, or by some society that claims— 
and is tacitly accorded—police powers. If 
you do anything that you appear to enjoy, 
you may be quite sure someone will form 
a society to prevent you from going on 
with it. 

This is a drilled and regimented nation 
where everything is standardized. The 
worst of it is that the machinery which 
should be resented kills the capacity for 
resentment. 

A friend of mine told me a story to 
illustrate the American conception of de- 
mocracy. 

In a great city of the Middle-West, the 
tramways radiate from a public square in 
the center of the town. Every night at 
the close of business hours, there is a jam 
of thousands of people fighting to mount 
the cars on their way home. An American 
lady of culture pointed this out, to my 
friend as an example of American de- 
mocracy. 

“Look,” she said, “in that throng, 
millionaires, manufacturers, bank presidents 
and other officials jostle with the lowest of 
their employees! All have an equal chance 
in an even struggle.” 

In answer, my friend pointed out the 
ceaseless stream of expensive motor cars 
that were speeding home. 

“The flaw in your object lesson,” he 
said, “is that it does not represent the 
truth. The millionaires and bank presi- 
dents are not in that crowd. They ride 
home in their limousines. But supposing 
the millionaires were there. Would you call 
treating them like cattle a good example of 
democracy? I prefer to define democracy 
as an arrangement by which even clerks 
can be treated like gentlemen—not one in 
which millionaires are treated like cads.” 

Americans will retort that social dif- 
ferences are much the same all over Europe. 
This is true; but we recognize them, 
whereas Americans delude themselves into 
believing in something that does not really 
exist. 

Lack of individuality may be the penalty 
we pay for democracy, but interfering with 


everybody's freedom does not mean 
equality. 

The absence of real democracy in 
America is shown by the attitude of the 
city population toward the police, and vice 
versa. In this respect we are more demo- 
cratic. The people in London regard the 
police as friends. The kindliness, helpful- 
ness and even tenderness of the London 
“Bobby” is famous. In America, owing 
to the constant interference with everyday 
life and the general spirit of violence, the 
people have learned to distrust the police. 
I know that the policeman in America is 
as devoted to duty and as heroic as in any 
other country, but the spirit of the institu- 
tion is different 

The police in England are the “liason 
officers” between force and freedom. I do 
not know if they can be called that in 
America. The difficult problem of New 
York traffic has been marvelously solved, 
and I think we might do well to copy it; 
but the sight of a London “Bobby” hold- 
ing up a long line of motor cars in order 
to steer two ragged children on their way 
to the park, or a blind old woman across 
the street, would, I think, be rare over here. 

One of the reasons I appear critical is 
perhaps because I do not understand what 
half the papers write, or even all that 
people say to me. The English and Ameri- 
cans speak different languages. My son-in- 
law, Prince Bibesco, said: 

“If you expect Americans to speak 
English you will be disappointed. Rather 
you should consider American as a foreign 
language, and then you will be delighted at 
the ease with which you can acquire it.” 

So much has been written about the 
American railway stations that to praise 
them would seem almost patronizing, but 
nothing could be more beautiful than the 
Pennsylvania and the Grand Central. From 
an architectural point of view the Ameri- 
cans are far ahead of us, also in their 
plumbing and their telephones. Nearly 
everyone has a motor car, and I have not 
seen a single pair of fine horses. You 
can buy a motor for less than £100, and I 
cannot but think there must be an element 
of fraud that keeps the prices of auto- 
mobiles so high in England. 

No one can come over here and see the 
American men or women without admiring 
their friendliness, sincerity and keenness. 

If it is easy to criticize, it is dull not to, 
and if some of my remarks are beside the 
point, it is only because I have not had 
time to see enough of you. I can only say 
I have enjoyed every moment of my two 
months here, and no one who knows me 
has ever found me ungrateful. 
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Good Teeth and Womanly Beauty 


The Importance of Daily Care Before Decay Begins 


MAN’S crowning glory may be her hair, 

but no woman who has an apprecia- 

tion of the real meaning of beauty can 

believe that lovely hair would make her 

beautiful if her teeth had been neglected. 
Good teeth are, indeed, the first requisite of feminine 
attractiveness. 

Lovely eyes, well-balanced features, and a graceful 
figure are important aids to beauty, but they fail to 
charm if their possessor is disfigured because her teeth 
have gone the way that is marked by neglect. 

The skill that has been developed in making and 
fitting artificial teeth is not and never is likely to be 
sufficient to enable the dentist to build up a satisfac- 
tory imitation of the work of Nature. It is rare that 
artificial teeth are mistaken, even at the first glance, 
for natural ones. 

The artist who portrays smiling beauty gives his 
subject a full set of good teeth. The novelist, describ- 
ing the charms of his heroine, is almost sure to refer 
to her beautiful teeth, and in real life the woman 
who is admired must have teeth that make her 
“unafraid to smile.” 

















Rousseau said: “If she has 
good teeth no woman can be 
ugly.” This is not merely 
a well-turned phrase. Even 
the jungle woman who pos- 
sesses gleaming teeth es- 
capes the blight of ugliness. 


Prevention Better 
Than Cure 


ATURE, unfortunately, is 
not impartial :n distrib- 
uting strong, beautiful teeth. 
Some people have teeth that re- 
quire little 
care; others 
—the great 
majority— 
find that 
constant 
vigilance is 
the price of 
freedom 
from tooth 
troubles. 

Neglect, 
in most in- 
stances, is 
followed by 
discolora- 
tion, decay, 
distress, and 
finally, the 
loss of the affected teeth, and disfiguration. It is most 
important, therefore, co give the teeth watchful care— 
to clean them at least twice a day with a safe dentifrice 
—before decay begins. 

“The reparation of beauty lost through neglect of 
the teeth,” says Irma Frances Dupre in a recent maga- 
zine article, “is a task so disheartening, so difficult, 
and so expensive, as to be a bitter lesson to the woman 
approaching middle age and -egretting the carelessness 
or indifference of her younger days toward the proper 
care of this most precious of possessions. . . . Com- 
plete and continual tooth cleanliness is essential to 
tooth preservation.” 

Sound, beautiful teeth should be protected zealously, 
for they are more precious than jewels. Teeth that in- 
dicate a readiness to yield to the forces of decay should 
be watched with ceaseless regard, and have extra care. 

When a tooth is lost there is usually a change in the 
features, and this, however slight, may have a damag- 
ing effect upon womanly beauty, or it may suggest 
the approach of the facial break-down that is in most in- 
stances supposed to be an indication of advancing years. 














The daily use of a safe dentifrice and an examination 
of the teeth every six months by a dentist are require- 
ments that no woman can afford to neglect, and every 
woman who has children should consider it her duty 
to see that they pursue this sensible course. 

Brushing the teeth night and morning need not be 
atask. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, with its de- 
licious flavor, makes it easy to induce children to acquire 
the healthful habit of cleaning their teeth twice a day, 
and adults also find that the use of Colgate’s imparts a 
pleasure to the practice of dental hygiene. Colgate’s 
cleans teeth the right way, safely and thoroughly. 

Its principal constituents are finely precipitated chalk 
and pure vegetable oil soap. Highest authorities agree 
that this is the proper combination for safe and effec- 
tive daily cleansing and polishing. Clinging particles 
are loosened by the fine chalk; the pure soap washes 
them away. For these reasons Colgate’s is recom- 
mended by more dentists than any other dentifrice. 


Bad Teeth a Menace to Health 


URING the past few years widespread alarm has 
been aroused over the dangers that arise owing 
to the presence of “dead” teeth in people’s mouths. 
A dead tooth is one in which the “nerve,” or pulp, 
as it is called by the dentists, has died or been killed. 
The tendency of abscesses to form at the roots of 
dead teeth is the chief contributing cause of their 
dangerous character, Root canals often become infected, 
and serious complications are almost sure to follow. 
Eminent physicians insist that every dead tooth is 
likely to be a source from which poison will find its 
way through the 
system. Dead teeth 
are held responsi- 
ble for rheuma- 
tism, indigestion, 
heart troubles, im- 
pairment of sight, 


and other dangerous 
ailments. 

Many people, act- 

ing upon the advice of 
specialists, have had 
their teeth pulled, in the 
hopeof recovering lost health; 
the medical and dental journals 
devote liberal space to articles 
concerning the deadly danger that 
accompanies bad teeth; the newspapers are dis- 
cussing the subject; health authorities have turned their 
attention to it; dental hygiene has been taken up in 
the schools, and in various other ways the public has 
been made aware of the importance of giving regular 
and particular care to the teeth. 

Development of public interest in the importance of 
dental hygiene has naturally been followed by the appear- 
ance of many kinds of tooth 
pastes and powders, for some 





























Notwithstanding the advice that is given by physi- 
cians and dentists concerning care of the teeth, it 
happens too often that thought is given to the subject 
only when exposed nerves give painful warning of 
trouble that might have been prevented, of expen- 
sive operations that could have been avoided. 

In addition to the difficulty of repairing teeth that 
have begun to ache, the process usually is so distress- 
ing to the patient that it becomes necessary to kill the 
nerve. Then there is another “dead” tooth, with all 
the dangers that accompany it. 

Any dentist who devotes himself seriously and with 
scientific intelligence to his profession will tell you 
that most of the teeth that are destroyed by decay, 
might have been saved if they had received proper 
attention and treatment before the development of 
serious trouble. 

The care that is necessary to prevent tooth troubles 
never can begin too early. Children, while still pos- 
sessing their first teeth should have the benefits ace 
companying the daily practice of dental hygiene. 


Af the baby teeth are permitted to decay or be lost too 


early, the second teeth are likely to be defective. 

The first teeth should be cleaned regularly; they 
should be treated by the dentist, if necessary, and the 
child’s gums should be kept in a healthy condition. 
Such precautions are quite likely to have a desirable | 
effect upon the second teeth, which will have a chance 
to develop properly, come in regularly, and be sound 
and strong. 

Special care should be taken to teach children to 
clean their teeth carefully and thoroughly just before 
going to bed at night. ‘Lhe importance of this health- 

ful practice cannot be too strongly 
DE te 

“In the whole range of hygiene,” 
said Dr. William Osler, ‘‘there is nothin 
more important than dental hygiene.’ 






The Safe, Sensible Course 


T" is important to remember that the 
most valuable part of a tooth is its sur- 
face—the thin shield known as enamel, 
which Nature provides for the protec- 
tion of the inner structure. Injury to 
the enamel exposes the tooth immedi- 
ately to the danger of decay. The small- 
est scratch or break provides a lodging 
place and a point of attack for the micro- 
organisms that are responsible for cavi- 
ties. Once the enamel is scratched b 
the application of an abrasive that 1s 
too harsh, the damage is permanent. 
Nature does not repair the injury. 

Whenever and wherever particles of 
food or other foreign substances are left 
clinging to teethor wedged between them 
fermentation ensues, acid is generated, and decay follows. 

Cleaning the teeth regularly night and morning 
with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is the safe, sen- 
sible course for men, women, and children. Colgate’s 
is free from injurious ingredients; its purpose is simp! 
to clean teeth, which it does pr ac and this is all 
that any dentifrice should be expected to do. 

If a cavity has developed, go to your dentist. 
Pyorrhea and other diseases of the mouth require the 
attention of a specialist. Use your dentifrice as a 
preventive. Do not depend upon it as a cure-all. 

You can buy Colgate’s anywhere. It is recommended 
by high dental authorities, and it has many advantages 
in addition to its effectiveness as a safe cleanser. The 
ribbon, as it is pressed from the tube, lies flat on the 
brush; the delicious flavor makes its daily use a pleasure; 
it does not dry out or become hard or brittle, and it is 
economical. The large sized tubes cost only 25c. 








of which extravagant claims 
are made. It is always advis- 
able to be cautious regarding 
the use of preparations that 
are alleged to possess merits 
which cannot be verified. 

Do not ruin your teeth 
with pastes that are exploited 
upon the promise that they 
will work miracles, and shun 
concoctions that are put out 
by unknown people or firms 
whose guarantee amounts to 
nothing. 

Be especially distrustful of 
dentifrices containing grit. 
You would not experiment 
with gritty pastes when clean- 
ing pearls or diamonds. Why 
take risks with your teeth? 

Look into the character 
and responsibility of the 
house that produces the den- 
tifrice you are using, and keep 
in mind the fact that truth in 
advertising implies honesty in 
manufacture. 


morning. 








It is safe and efficient; contains no harmful 
ingredients; the flavor is delicious. 


For Good Teeth—Good Health, use Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream regularly night and 
Large tubes 25c. Why pay more? 


COLGATE & CO. 
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cleans teeth the right way 
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Mothers and 
Debutante Daughters 


Enthuse over the marvellous beautifying 
effects of this famous Clasmic Face Pack, 


Age is no barrier to beauty—many mothers 
NOW enjoy the radiant and attractive 
complexions their daughters are so proud 
of—face tree from embarrassing blemishes 
—of glorious natural 
have learned that 
remade—that 


color 


Women 


actually be 


complexions can 
muscles and tis- 





sues can be remolded to that firm, youth- 
ful contour of sixteen That by purging 
the pores of their impurities their own 
natural ty will glow forth—fresh, ra- 
diant, u 

They have found Boncilla Beautifier, a 
clasmic pack that has startled the world— 
that leading beauty specialists and derma- 


tologists have pronounced the greatest aid to 
nature ever produced —that has given ravish 
ing complexion charm to countless numbers. 
Boncilla Beautifier is different from any- 
thing you have ever used—its action goes 
deeper—it is easy to use—so restful and re- 
freshing and results are almost instantaneous 


Cover the face—then a book, an easy chair 


a restful sleep, while its action gently 
draws the skin to its proper contour. You 
will notice a tightening or “Pull” deep 


beneath the surface This is simply the 
balsams of the pack assisting nature to 
throw off the impurities which have clogged 
the pores—allowing them to breathe and ad- 
mitting oxygen to their very depths, which 
revitalizes the tissues and nerve centers. 
This pack forms a “mask” over the face and 
its action is not unlike that of a vacuum 
In just a few moments the pack is re- 
moved and with it comes the menacing 
purities that have been hiding your beauty 
One look in your mirror will amaze—the 
appealing softness of the skin—the u 
usual clearness—the rose-petal color, will 
be a delightful revelation 

Boncilla 


Beautifier is a positive promise 
for more beauty It never fails for it is 
nature's own way Results are immediate 
—one application will convince you of this 
-while two or three applications each week 
for a few weeks will work wonders 

pack is guaranteed to do these 
and highly essential things for the 
face or your money will be returned 


This clasmic 
definite 


1 Clear the complexion and give it color 

2. C.cse enlarged pores 

> Aemove blackheads and pimples 

4. Lift out the lines 

5. Rebuild drooping facial tissues and muscles 

6. Make the skin soft and velvety 
Boncilla’s popularity has bred many imita- 
therefore when you want the genuine, 
ask for Boncilla Beautifier 


The complete Boncilla Method 


tions 


as scientifi 
consists 
tifier, Boncilla Cold Cream 
Cream, and _ Boncilla 
though Boncilla Beautifier 
separately will give you results 
heretofore considered impos 
sible, the maximum results are secured by 
mplete metho 
“Pack-O-Beauty nsists of 
f the above four whict 
form the complete method 





sing the « 
The Boncilla 
gener is sizes 


There is enough 





for three or four mplete packs (although 
ne is enough to convince you). M 
lealers have this set and an supply y 
mmediately—the price is 50¢ 

I y annot obtain immediately from 

v Jealer send the up below to us 

with 5§ and we will send this set ¢t 

by return mail We urge you to obt 

this set NOW. You will ultimately use Bor 
Na, so the sooner you start the quicker you 
‘ ave the com; 1arm you desire 


ill 


e ) Road to Beauty 


The Restful 


| , —— 
435 E. South St 
I anapolis, Ir 
ae Sc ‘ I 
O-Bea 














Can Your Eyes Keep a Secret? 


They May Be Made Your Most Alluring Features 


By Elsie Waterbury Morris 


© you ever think of your eyes as 
the most unreliable of your features ? 

It is a fact. Eyes frequently dis- 
the secrets that are carefully 
guarded,;by your lips. Take, for instance, 
that experience which we have all had. 
The very solemn occasion when an irrepres- 
ible desire to laugh suddenly come over 
us. By stern effort we may control our 
mouths but how many of us can keep the 
twinkle from our eyes? 

Even more surely do our eyes give us 
away when sorrow moves us. It is easier 
to keep our lips from quivering than the 
tears from rising to our eyes. Likewise, in 
an embarrassing situation we may present 
an unmoved expression but it becomes 
impossible for us to meet the eyes 
of those about us frankly and naturally. 

These experiences should convince us 
that our eyes are perhaps the most re- 
sponsive of our features, and just as they 
give away emotions which we do not care 
to have known they may also indicate 
happy traits—generosity, kindliness, love 
of life and laughter, all qualities 
which shine from the eyes and give them 
that light which is recognized and welcomed 
by all the world 


close 


in ‘ 
a2imost 


those 


I have spoken of the expression of the 
eves, but as a matter of fact the eyes 
themselves, scientists tell us, have no ex- 
pression It is the frame about the eyes 

it gives them their character 

Supposing this theory to be correct, 
vou must be very sure to cultivate the 
right kind of frame Every emotion may 
be registered in the fine lines about the 
eves We all have seen sad eves, serious 


eves, sly and shifty eyes, as well as happy 
and in every case the impression has 


eves; 
come from the expression round the eyes 
rather than from the eye itself 

think there is no one 


OR myself I 
quality which eyes 
tractive than 


know the plea 


makes more at- 
responsiveness. We all 
of talking to a person 
eves light with interest; on the other 
distrust of the person whos 
eves wander aimlessly about the room or 
rest on us with an attentive dullness whik 
g to our conversation 
I have been speaking of the expression 
} } +} 





W se 


produced by 1e frame about the eyes 
Part of this frame consists, of course, of 
the evebrows. Eyebrows are as character 


other feature 
express myself too strongly against 


istic of their possessor as any 


the present day practice of trimming the 
eyebrows to the narrow line that resembles 
nothing so much as those eyebrows painted 
on a bisque doll and which are so apt to 
give their owner a surprised look. Of 
course, if your eyebrows are unusually 
heavy, a certain amount of trimming will 
improve their appearance. 

I think I may sum up the matter by 
saying that I thoroughly believe in tidy 
eyebrows, but not in those which give 
an artificial effect. 


HE eyes, like every other part of the 

body, deserve a certain amount of 

regular care. This is particularly true 
in the summer-time when the glare of the 
sun is most trying and eye-strain is very 
apt to be the result 

Here are a few of the things which you 
may do to make your eyes keep feeling 
well and looking their best. 

On rising, give the eyes a bath, using 
an eye cup. It is also a good thing to 
wash them out several times during the 
day with a mild eye-wash. 

The facial muscles and the skin indicate 
fairly well the condition of the body. The 
eyes do so absolutely. You must be in 
good physical condition to be free from 
the dullness and puffiness that is so dis- 
figuring round the eyes. So be sure to do 
what is necessary to correct any condition 
that is keeping you below par and set 
about definitely to build up the muscles 
round the eyes, tighten the skin, and 
strengthen the eye itself. 

There is a circular muscle round the eye 
Mold right on it with the fingers, from the 
inner corner of the eye out to the temple; 
then above the eye, from the bridge of the 
nose out, with a firm, upward, lifting move- 
ment. After five minutes of the molding 
round the eyes with a molding cream, place 
cold pads of absorbent cotton saturated 
with skin freshener over the eyes, tucking 
in the cotton securely at the corners of the 
eyes, and lie down for five or ten minutes. 
When you rise the eyes not only should feel 
better but look better, too 

Some excellent exercises for strengthen- 
ing the eyes are in my new booklet, 
“Beauty for Every Woman.” 

In the booklet are directions also for 
care of the skin, hands, face and figure. 

The booklet is ten cents. When you 
send for it, address me in care of McCall's 
West 37th Street, New 


4 


Magazine, 236 
York City 





“I always have 
it in the house’ 


ES, my dear, it’s a won- 

derfully comfortable 
thing to have Listerine al- 
ways near at hand. Mother 
has used it for years. I know 
it’s a safe antiseptic. You'd 
be surprised how many uses 
we find for it.” 


* * * 


“ 


Listerine is a safe, unirritat- 
ing antiseptic that has been 
in high public favor for half a 
century. 

Men folks enjoy the exhilarat- 
ing feeling of 
Listerineafter 
shaving. Just 
douse it on 
full strength. 
It allays irrita- 
tion and pro- 
vides a safe 
antiseptic for 
any abrasion or nick the razor 
may leave. 


As a gargle to ward off or 
relieve sore throat it will often 
help you avoid more serious 
ills. Don’t take chances with 
diseases that start with sore 
throat. Have Listerine in your 
medicine cabinet. 





Delightful after shaving 


Listerine and warm water 
used as a na- 
BS em | eas 
sal douche ad , 





will often has- 
ten the recov- 
ery fromcolds 
in the head. 
It is cleans- 
ing, refresh- 
ing and healing. 
And for that subtle trouble which 
may so easily escape your notice 
halitosis (the scientific term for un- 
pleasant breath) Listerine is ideal. It 
halts fermentation in the mouth and 
leavesthe breathswert, freshandclean. 
Just use itas a mouth washand gargle. 


Guard against sore thr 


Another most interesting use for 
Listerine that fastidious people have 
discovered is its 
value as a deo- 
dorizer. In many 
matters of person- 
al hygiene (ap- 
plied to the under 
arm, particularly) 
it has become 
highly prized as a 
toilet aid. As such 
it is a safe, fra 





Your mirror can’t tell you 


grant lotion of 
great efficiency. You know you are 
taking no chances when you_ use 


Listerine this way. 

Many other uses for Listerine are 
described in the circular which is 
packed with every bottle. 

Itis a most versatile antisepticto have 
always at hand in your home.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, U. 8S. A. 





LISTERINE 


—the safe __ 
antiseptic 
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The Fascinating Stranger 


[Continue 


sparkling collars galloped over the bright 
grass under tall trees; and with all of this, 
Tuttle now felt himself congenial, and even 
intimate. Moreover, he had the conviction 
that some charming and dramatic adven- 
ture was about to befall him; it seemed to 
be just ahead 

The precise nature of this adventure re- 
mained indefinite in his imagination for a 
time, but gradually the thought of eating 

ibhorrent to him earlier in the day) again 
became pleasant, and he sketched some 
little scenes climaxing in banquets. “One 
these here millionaires could do it easy as 
not,” he said, speaking only in fancy and 
not vocally. “One of ’em might jest as 
well as not look out his big window, see 
me, and come down his walk and say, ‘Step 
right in, Mr. Tuttle. We got quite a 
dinner-party today, but they’s always room 
fer you, Mr. Tuttle. Now what'd you like 
to have to eat? Liver and chili and baked 
beans and ham and eggs and a couple of 
ice-cold mushmelons? We can open three 
or four cans o’ sardines fer you, too, if 
you’d like to have ’em. You only got to 

the word, Mr. Tuttle.” He had not 
yne far when he began to smell his dinner. 
The odor came from the open front 
door of a neat white house in a yard of 
fair size; and here, near the steps of the 
small veranda, two people were discussing 
the progress of a row of tulips that were 
about to bloom. The two were a man of 
sixty and his wife; their clothes, new- 
looking, decorous and wern with a little 
unfamiliarity, told everybody that this 
man and his wife had been to church; 
that they dined at two o’clock on Sunday, 
owned their house, owned a burial lot in the 
cemetery, paid their bills, and had some- 
thing comfortable in a Safety Deposit box. 
Tuttle immediately walked into the yard, 
took off his hat and addressed the wife. 

“Lady,” he said, in a voice hoarser 
(from too much singing) than he would 
have liked to make it: “Lady, I be’n out 
o’ work fer some time back. I took sick, 
too, and I be’n in the hospital. What I 
reely wish to ast fer is work, but the state 
of unemployment in this city is awful bad 
I don’t ast fer no money; all I want is a 
chance to work.” 

“On Sunday ?” she said reprovingly. “Of 
course there isn’t any work on Sunday.” 

Tuttle stepped a little closer to her—a 
mistake—and looked appealing. “Then 
how’m I a-goin’ to git no nourishment?” 
he asked. “If you can’t give me no work, 
I'd be truly thankful if you felt you could 
spare me a little nourishment.” 

But she moved back from him, her 
nostrils dilating slightly, and her expression 
unfavorable. “I’d be glad to give you 
all you want to eat,” she said coldly, “but 
I think you'd better sign the pledge first.” 

“Ma'am?” said Tuttle, in plaintive 
astonishment. 

“IT think you've been drinking.” 

“No, lady! No!” 

“I’m sure you have. I don’t believe in 
doing anything for people that drink.” 

“Lady—” Tuttle began, and he was 
about to continue his protest to her, when 
her husband interfered. 

“Run along!” he said, and tossed the 
applicant for nourishment a dime. 

Tuttle looked sadly at the little round 
disk of silver as it lay shining in his asphalt- 
colored palm; then he looked at the donor 
and murmured: “I ast fer bread—and they 
give me a stone!” 

“Go along!” said the man. 

Tuttle went slowly, seeming to be bowed 
in thoughtful melancholy; he went the 
more reluctantly because there was a hint 
of fried chicken on the air; and before 
he reached the pavement a buxom fair 
woman, readily guessed to be of Scandi- 
navian descent, appeared in the doorway. 
“Dinner’s served, Mrs. Pinney,” she called 
briskly. 

Tuttle turned and looked at Mrs. Pinney 
with eloquence; but she shook her head 
disapprovingly. “You ought to sign the 
pledge!” she said. 

“Ves, lady,” he said and abruptly turned 
away. He walked out into the street, 
where a trolley car at that moment hap- 
pened to stop for another passenger, jumped 
on the step, waved his hand cordially, and 
continued to wave it as the car went down 
the street. 

“Well of all!” Mrs. Pinney exclaimed, 
dumbfounded; but her husband laughed. 

“That’s a good one!” he said. “Begged 
for ‘nourishment’ and when I gave him a 
dime went off for a street-car ride! Come 
on in to dinner, ma; I guess he’s passed 
out of our lives!” 

Nothing was further from Mr. Tuttle’s 
purpose, however; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pinney had not finished their dinner, half 
an hour later, when he pushed the bell- 
button in their small vestibule. The buxom 
woman opened the door, but not invitingly ; 
for she made the aperture a narrow one 
when she saw who stood before her. 

“Howdydo,” he said affably. “Ole lady 
still here, ain’t she?” 


i from page 20] 


“What you want?” the woman inquired. 

“Jest ast her to look this over,” he 
said, and proffered a small paper-bound 
Bible, open, with a card between the leaves. 
“T'll wait here,” he added serenely, as she 
closed the door. 

She took the Bible to the dining-room, 
and handed it to Mrs. Pinney, remarking 
“That tramp’s back; he says to give you 
this; he’s waitin’.” 

The Bible was marked with a rubber 
stamp: “Presented by the Door of Hope 
Rescue Mission, 337 South Maryland St.” 
and the card was a solemn oath and pledge 
to refrain from alcoholic beverages and 
stimulants thenceforth and forever. It was 
dated that day, and signed, in ink still 
almost wet, “Arther T. DeMorris.” 

Mrs. Pinney stared at the pledge, at first 
frowningly, then with a tendency toward 
a slight emction; and without speaking she 
passed it to her husband for inspection, 
whereupon he became incredulous enough 
to laugh. 

“That’s about the suddenest conversion 
on record, I guess!” he said. “Used the dime 
to get down to the Door of Hope and back 
before our dinner was over. It beats all!” 

“You don’t think it could be genuine, 
Henry ?” 

“Now, ma,” he remonstrated, “don’t 
you go and get one of your spells of 
religious vanity. That was about as tough 
an old soak as I ever saw, and I’m afraid 
it’ll take more than one of your ‘right 
words’ to convert him.” 

“Still—” she s.id, and a little pride 
showed in her expression. “We can’t tell. 
It seems a little quick, of course; but he 
may have been just at the spiritual point 
for the right word to reach him. Any- 
how, he did go right away and get a 
pledge and sign it—and got a Bible, too 
It might be—I don’t say it probably is— 
but it just might be the beginning of a 
new life for him, and it wouldn’t be right 
to discourage him. Besides, he must really 
be hungry; he’s proved that, anyhow.” She 
turned to the woman in waiting. “Give 
him back the Bible and his card, Tilly,” 
she said, “and take him out in the kitchen 
and let him have all he wants to eat. Tell 
him to wait when he gets through; and 
you let me know; I'll come and see him 
again. His name’s Mr. DeMorris, Tilly, 
when you speak to him.” 

Tilly’s expression was not enthusiastic, 
but she obeyed the order, conducted the 
convert to the kitchen, and set excellent 
food before him in great plenty; whereupon 
Mr. Tuttle, being not without gallantry, put 
his hat on the floor beside his chair, and 
thanked her warmly before he sat down. 
His appetite was now vigorous, and at first 
he gave all his attention to the fried chicken, 
but before long he began to glance appre- 
ciatively, now and then, at the hand-maiden 
who had served him. She was a well 
shaped blond person of thirty-five or so, 
tall, comely, reliable-looking, visibly ener- 
getic, and, like her kitchen, incredibly clean. 
His giances failed to interest her, if she 
took note of them; and presently she made 
evident her sense of a social gulf. She 
prepared a plate for herself, placed it upon 
a table across the room from him, and sat 
there, with her profile towards him, ap- 
parently unconscious of his presence. 

“Plenty room at my table,” he suggested 
hospitably. “J jcst as soon you eat over here.” 

“No,” she said, discouragingly. 

Not abashed, but diplomatic, he was 
silent for a time, then inquired casually, 
“Do all the work here?” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, well!” he said. “You look too 
young for such a rough job. Don’t they 
have nobody ‘tend the furnace and cut 
the grass?” 

“Did,” said Tilly. “Died last week.” 

“Well, ain’t that too bad! Nice pleasant 
feller, was he?” 

“Colored man,” said Tilly. 

“You Swedish?” Tuttle inquired. 

“No, my folks was.” 

“Well, sir, that’s funny,” Tuttle said 
genially; “I knowed they was somep’n 
Swedish about you, because I always did 
like Swedish people. I don’t know why, 
but I always did taken a kind o’ likin’ to 
Swedish people, and Swedish people always 
taken kind of a likin’ to me. I ast a 
Swedish man oncet why it was he taken 
sech a likin’ to me and he says it was 
my ways. ‘It’s jest your ways, George,’ he 
says. ‘It’s because Swedish people like 
them ways you got, George,’ he says.” Here 
Tuttle laughed deprecatingly, and added: 
“T guess he must a’ be’n right, though.” 

Tilly made no response; she did not 
even glance at him, but continued gravely 
to eat her dinner; then, presently, she said, 
without any emphasis: “I thought your 
name was Arthur.” 

“What ?” 

“That pledge you signed,” Tilly said, 
still not looking at him, but going on with 
her dinner—” ain’t it signed ‘Arthur T. 
DeMorris?’” 

[Turn to page 34] 
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in spite of summers heat 


OW to keepdaintyand attractivethrough- 
out the activities of the long, hot summer 
days, is the perplexing thought of most women. 


How allay the sting and ugly flush of sun- 
burn? How relieve that excessive oiliness, 
those clogged pores, blotahes and other 
blemishes? 


Resinol Soap has in its creamy, refreshing 
lather all the requisites for helping women to 
retain their loveliness and charm on all occa- 
sions. It embodies just enough of the Resinol 
properties to be soothing and healing to the 
irritated spots, and act as a protection for the 
healthy skin. 


It has no heavy perfume—only the delight- 
ful Resinol fragrance which is a reminder of 
the summer woods. 


Nothing can excel the cool comfort that 
follows a bath with this pure soap. 


Begin today to safeguard your skin by the regular use 
of Resinol Soap. Gently work its profuse foamy lather 
well into the pores with the finger tips. It rinses easily 
and completely with a little clear, warm water. A dash 
of cold water to close the pores completes the treatment. 
Now see how velvety your skin looks and feels—how 
invigorated it is—and what a delicate glow it has. 





Resinol Soap—THE TOILET SOAP FOR THE 
FAMILY— is sold by all druggists and toilet goods 
dealers. Miniature cake free on request. Write Dept. 
5-H, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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They scatter Puffed Rice on 
ice cream 





Millions mix it with their berries, where 
it tastes like bubbled nuts 
It is used like nut meats in home candy making. 


| Children eat it dry—like peanuts—when doused 
with melted butter. 


At Fine Hotels 


Yet it is Prof. Anderson’s scientific 
whole-grain food 


Puffed Grains are food confections. Like snow- 
flakes in their texture, like almonds in their taste. 
Never were grain foods made half so delightful. 

Yet Prof. Anderson’s object in their invention 
was just to make whole grains wholly digestible. 

The grains are steam exploded—shot from guns. 
Over 100 million food cells are blasted in each kernel. 
Every atom is thus fitted to feed. 


The utmost in grain foods 


) 
| 
Children revel in Puffed Grains—regard them as 
tidbits. And every dish brings them whole-grain 
nutrition. 

You know how much that means. Then serve 
them Puffed Grains morning, noon and night, in 
every way youcan. They never get enough. 

See that both kinds—the Wheat and Rice—are 
always on the shelf. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Whole grains 
steam exploded 





Puffed to bubbles, 
8 times 


normal size 





The finest breakfast dainty 
ever served 


Puffed Wheat in milk — 
the utmost in a food 
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The Fascinating Stranger 


[Continued from page 33] 


For the moment Mr. Tuttle was a little 
demoralized, but he recovered himself, 
coughed, and explained. “Yes, that’s my 
name,” he said. “But you take the name 
‘George,’ now, it’s more kind of a nickname 
I have when anybody gits real well ac- 
quainted with me like this Swedish man I 
was tellin’ you about; and besides, that 
was up in Dee-troit. Most everybody I 
knowed up in Dee-troit, they most always 
called me ‘George’ fer a nickname like. 
You know anybody in Dee-troit ?” 

“No.” 

“Married ?” Tuttle inquired. 


“No.” 

“Never be’n?” he said. 

“No.” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad,’ he said 
sympathetically. “It ain’t the right way 


to live. I’m a widower myself, and I ain’t 
never be’n the same man sence I lost my 
first wife. She was an Irish lady from 
Chicago.” He sighed; finished the slice of 
lemon pie Tilly had given him, and drank 
what was left of his large cup of coffee, 
placing the protruding spoon between two 
fingers in order to keep it out of his eye. 
He set the cup down, gazed upon it with 
melancholy; then looked again at Tilly. 

She had charm for him; and his expres- 
sion, not wholly lacking a kind of wistful- 
ness, left no doubt of it. No doubt, too, 
there fluttered a wing of fancy somewhere 
in his head: some picture of what-might- 
have-been trembled across his mind’s-eye’s 
field of vision. For an instant he may 
have imagined a fireside, with such a 
competent fair creature upon one side of it. 
himself on the other, and merry children 
on the hearth-rug between. Certainly he 
had a moment of sentiment and sweet 
longing. 

“You ever think about gittin’ married 
again?” he said, rather unfortunately. 

“I told you I ain’t been married.” 

“Excuse me!” he hastened to say. “I 
was thinkin’ about myself. I mean when 
I says ‘again’ I was thinkin’ about myself. 
I mean I was astin you: You ever think 
about gittin’ married at all?” 

“No.” 

“T s’pose not,” he assented regretfully; 
and added in a gentle tone: “Well, yowre 
a mighty fine-lookin’ woman; I never see 
no better build than what you got on you.” 

Tilly at once went out of the room and 
came back with Mrs. Pinney, who mystified 
him with her first words. “Well, De 
Morris?” she said. 

“What?” he returned blankly, then 
luckily remembered, and said, “Oh, yes, 
ma’am ?” 

“I hope you meant it when you signed 
that pledge, DeMorris.” 

“Why, lady, of course I did,” he assured 
her warmly. “If the truth must be told, 
I don’t never drink hardly at all anyways. 
Now we got prohibition you take a poor 
man out o’ work, why where’s he goin’ to 
git any liquor, lady? It’s only rich people 
that’s usually able to git any reel good 
stew on, these days, if I’m allowable to 
used the expression, so to speak. But that’s 
the unfairness of it, and it makes poor 
people ready to break out, most any time. 
Not that it concerns me, because I put all 
that behind me when I signed the pledge 
like you told me to.” 

“I do bope so, I’m sure,” Mrs. Pinney 
said earnestly. “And I want to help you; 
I'll be glad to. You said you wanted some 
work.” 

“Yes’m,” he said promptly, and if ap- 
prehension rose within him he kept it from 
appearing upon the surface. Behind Mrs. 
Pinney stood Tilly, looking straight at him 
with a frigid skepticism of which he was 
fully conscious. “Yes’m. Any honest work 
I can turn my hand to, that’s all I ast of 
anybody. I'd be glad to help wash the 
dishes if it’s what you had in ‘your mind, 
lady.” 

“No. But if you'll come back to- 
morrow morning about nine or ten o'clock, 
I'll give you two dollars for cutting the 
grass. It isn’t a very large yard, and you 
can get through by evening.” 

“T ain’t got no lawn-mower, lady.” 

“We have one in the cellar,” said Mrs. 
Pinney. “If you come back, Tilly’ll have 
it on the back porch for you. That’s all 
today, DeMorris.” 

“All right, lady. I thank you for your 
hospitillity and I'll be back in the morning,” 
he said, and as he turned towards the door 
he glanced aside at Tilly and saw that her 
mouth quivered into the shape of a slight 
smile—a knowing smile. “I will!” he said 
defiantly. “I'll be back here at ten o’clock 
tomorrow morning. You'll see!” 

But when the door closed behind him, 
Tilly laughed aloud—and was at once re- 
proved by her mistress. “We always ought 
to have faith that the better side of people 
will conquer, Tilly. I really think he'll 
come.” 

“Yes’m, like that last one ‘t said he 
was comin’ back and stole the knife and 
fork he ate with,” said Tilly, laughing again 

“But this one didn’t steal anything.” 


“No’m, but he'll never come back to 
work,” said Tilly. “He said ‘You'll see,’ 
and you will; but you won’t see him!” 

They had a mild argument upon the 
point, and then Mrs, Pinney returned to 
her husband, who was waiting for her to 
put on her Sunday wrap and hat, and go 
with him to spend their weekly afternoon 
among the babies at their son’s house. She 
found Mr. Pinney to be strongly of Tilly’s 
opinion, and when they came home that 
evening, she renewed the argument with 
both of them; so that this mild and orderly 
little household was slightly disturbed over 
the question of the new convert’s return. 
Thus, Mrs. Pinney prepared a little triumph 
for herself: at ten o’clock the next morning 
Tuttle opened the door of Tilly’s bright 
kitchen and inquired: 

“Where's that lawn-mower?” 

He was there. He had defeated the 
skeptic and proved himself a worthy man, 
but at a price; for again he was far from 
well, and every movement he made in- 
creased well-founded inward doubts of his 
constitution. Unfortunately, he had taken 
his flask of White Mule to bed with him 
in his limousine, and, in that comfortable 
security, moderation had seemed useless to 
the verge of absurdity. The point of 
knowing when to say “No” rests in the 
“when,” and when a man is already at 
home and safe in bed, “Why, my Glory!” 
he had reasoned it, “Why, if they ever is 
a time to say ‘Yes,’ it must be then!” So 
he had said “Yes” to the White Mule, and 
in the morning woke feeling most perish- 
able. Even then, as in the night, from 
time to time he had vagrant thoughts of 
Tilly and her noble build, of the white and 
shining kitchen, and of those disbelieving 
cool blue eyes that seemed to triumph over 
him and indict him, accusing him of things 
she appeared to think he would do if he 
had the chance. There was something in 
her look that provoked him, as if she would 
stir his conscience; and though his con- 
science disturbed him no more than a baby’s 
disturbs a baby, he was indeed somewhat 
disquieted by that cold look of hers. And 
so, when he had collected his mind a little, 
upon waking, he mutiered feebly, “I'll show 
her!” Something strange and forgotten 
worked faintly within him, fluttered a little; 
and so, walking carefully, he kept his word 
and came to her door. 

She looked at him in a startled way; 
unquestionably he caused her to feel some- 
thing like an emotion; and she said not a 
word, but went straightway and brought 
him the lawn-mower. He looked in her 
eyes as he took it from her hand. 

“You thought I wouldn’t come,” he said. 

“Yes,” she admitted gravely. 

“Well,” he said, and smiled affably; 
“__vou certainly got a fine build on you!” 
And with that, pushing the lawn-mower 
before him, he went out to his work, 
leaving her visibly not offended. 

“You showed her!” he said to himself. 

In the yard he looked thoughtfully upon 
the grass, which was rather long and had 
not been cut since the spring had enlivened 
it to a new growing. The lot seemed larger 
than it had the day before; he saw that 
it must be two hundred feet from the street 
on which it fronted to the alley in the 
rear; and it was a hundred feet wide, at 
least. Moreover, except for the area oc- 
cupied by the house, which was of modest 
proportions, all of this was grass. He sighed 
profoundly: “Oh, Gosh!” he mourned. But 
he meant to do the work, and began it 
manfully. 

With the mower rolling before him re- 
versed, the knives upwaru, he went to the 
extreme front of the lot, turned the machine 
over; and, surveying the prospect. decided 
to attack the lawn with long straight 
swathes, running from the front clear 
through to the alley—though even before 
he began the alley seemed far, far away. 
He started with a good heart; but the 
iawn-mower was neither new nor sharp; the 
grass was tough, the sun hot, and his sense 
of unwellness formidable. When he had 
gone ten feet, he paused, wiped his forehead 
with a sleeve, and leaned upon the handle 
of the mower in an attitude not devoid of 
pathos. But he was yet determined; he 
thought of the blue eyes in the kitchen and 
resolved that they should not grow scornful 
again. Once more he set the mower in motion 

Mrs. Pinney heard the sound of it in her 
room upstairs, looked from the window, and 
with earnest pleasure beheld the workman 
at his toil. Her heart rejoiced her to have 
been the cause of a reformation, and 
presently she went down to the kitchen to 
gloat gently over a defeated antagonist in 
argument. 

“Yes’m,” Tilly admitted meekly. 

“Vou see I was right, Tilly. We always 
ought to have faith that the best part of 
our natures will conquer.” 

“Yes’m; it looks so.” 

“Have we some buttermilk in the re- 
frigerator, Tilly ?” 

“Yes’m.” 


[Turn to page 409] 
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FINDINGS /rom THE FOOD WORKSHOP 
of TEACHER'S COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 














HERE is always a little thrill of 
expectancy at a party just before 


the dessert is brought in. And 

if the dessert is a fancy meringue 
glacé—delicately browned kisses enclosing 
a rich, softly tinted ice-cream, perhaps 
decorated with whipped cream and 
crowned with candied rose petals—there 
is a general murmur of satisfaction. 

But how many of the guests think of 
this elaborate dessert as a first cousin to 
the simple floating-island which was 
served to the children at luncheon? The 
characteristic feature of both of these 
desserts is the meringue,’ and unlike 
though the “kiss” and the “island” may 
seem, both are made from egg white, 
sugar and flavoring. 

The “island” is 4 meringue of the 
simplest type. Egg whites are beaten 
until stiff, sweetened to taste with 
powdered sugar (or even granulated 
sugar) flavored and set floating on a sea 
of custard. A good proportion to use 
for this meringue is four tablespoons of 
sugar to each egg white. This will insure 
a fluffy meringue which will stand up 
well on the custard. 

Somewhat more complicated are the 
baked meringues for puddings and pies. 
These should be a very delicate brown, 
light and tender, yet firm enough to hold 
their shape without falling when taken 
from the oven. To make meringues like 
these we must have the right proportions 
of sugar to egg white and the right tem- 
perature for baking. There is just 
much need for exact measurements and 
temperatures in making meringues and 
frostings as there is in candy-making. 

Meringues are made by beating the 
egg whites until stiff but not dry. The 
sugar is then beaten in gradually, one 
tablespoon at a time. The flavoring is 
added at the last. 

Too little sugar will give a meringue 
which is tough and shriveled when baked. 
It will not be as fluffy as one with more 
sugar and it will not be as attractive 
in color. Four tablespoons of powdered 
sugar to one egg white will give the kind 
of meringue you will like. For a very 
sweet dessert you may prefer a meringue 
with less sugar—three tablespoons to one 
egg white. However, with this smaller 
amount of sugar the meringue does not 
hold its shape so well. 


as 


F course any meringue can _ be 
spoiled by poor baking. The right 
temperature is of the utmost im- 
portance. It is impossible to have a 
meringue which will be permanently good 
by simply slipping it under the gas flame 
of the broiler. Such heat will make the 
top too brown if the meringue is cooked 
through. If you are lucky enough to 
obtain a good color it will be but a 
transient glory because the meringue will 
collapse after it comes from the stove. 
A good meringue must be baked in 
an oven at a moderately low temperature 


for a long enough time to give it a chance 


to rise and to cook the egg white so 
that it will hold its shape. A tempera- 
ture of 325 degrees ~Fahrenheit for 
eighteen minutes will bake thoroughly a 
meringue about half an inch thick. Do 
not worry about this extra baking harm- 
ing the pastry crust or the filling of a 
pie. At this moderate temperature this 
time is not long enough to have any bad 
effect. For a thicker meringue a longer 
time of baking may be required but the 
temperature should be kept the same. 

The glorified meringue which many 
people hesitate to undertake is the “kiss.” 
Yet there is no good reason for this 
hesitancy. Success is assured if you use 
careful measurements and the correcty 
method of baking. 
in two ways. The fist is the general 
method for meringues for puddings and 
pies, using six tablespoons of sugar in- 
stead of«four to each egg white. The 
second method is the addition of a 
cooked sirup to egg whites. Kisses made 
in this way are called “French Me- 
ringues” and are considered preferable for 
shells for ice-cream, because they are less 
brittle than when the uncooked sugar is 


Kisses may be made™* 


Meringues and Frostings 


By May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe and Mary I. Barber 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


used. They are also desirable for fancy 
cakes because they remain soft in the 
center although they become crisp on the 
outside. 

A different method of baking must be 
followed if the meringues are to be used 
for ice-cream shells than if they are to 
be used for fancy cakes. Either recipe 
can be used for shells or cakes. The 


Brown, delicately, the meringues 
of pies and “‘kisses”’ 


product desired determines the 


method of baking. 


FRENCH MERINGUES 


2 cups sugar 
4 cup water 


5 egg whites 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Put the sugar and water into a 
saucepan and cook, stirring con- 
stantly until the sugar is dissolved. 
Continue cooking without stirring 
until a temperature of 238 ‘degrees 
Fahrenheit is reached. (The sirup then 
forms a soft ball when dropped into 
cold water.) During the latter part of this 
cooking, beat the egg whites until stiff. 
When the sirup is done, remove from the 
fire and beat it slowly into the egg whites. 
Continue beating until the mixture is 
cold. Add flavoring during latter part of 
beating. Cover and set aside for fifteen 
minutes. Shape the kisses either with a 
pastry bag and tube or with a spoon. 


Any smooth board of hard wood, 
about an inch thick, will do for a me- 
ringue board. It should be moistened with 
cold water and covered with white writ- 
ing-paper. The kisses are then placed on 
the paper and baked for an hour or 
longer, depending on their size. 

If these kisses are to be served as 
fancy cakes, they should be baked until 

the tops are delicately 
browned. They should then 
be turned on their sides and 
be baked ten or fifteen minutes 
longer so that the bases will 
be dry and not sticky. These 
fancy cakes can also be baked 
on an inverted pan or baking- 
sheet covered with paper. The 
same low temperature is re- 
quired as with the board. 
Brown sugar can be used 
instead of powdered sugar in 


Courtesy of Catering Class, Teacher's College 


meringues and kisses. This is a welcome 
change because of its distinctive flavor 
and richer color. It can be substituted 
measure for measure for the powdered 
sugar of the recipe. Always sift the 
brown sugar as any lumps will spoil the 
meringues. 

One of the most delectable uses for 
the meringue is in the Baked Alaska which 
one woman called “Miracle Ice-Cream.” 


The perfect icing—fluffy, soft yet firm, and with a rich gloss 


For baking, a low temperature—270 
degrees Fahrenheit—is necessary. This is 
lower than that used for meringues for 
pies because the kiss is thicker and must 
be baked drier, yet no darker in color. 

If the kisses are to be used for shells 
for ice-cream they should be baked on a 
board. Since the board is a poor con- 
ductor of heat the under side of the 
meringue will remain soft while the top 
becomes firm and crisp. This soft portion 
can then be scooped out and ice-cream 
put into the shell. 


It is not strange she thought of it as 
miraculous because it does seem extra- 
ordinary to be able to bake a brick of 
ice-cream in the oven. It is hard to 
believe that the meringue is such a poor 
conductor of heat that it covers the ice- 
cream like a blanket and even in the 
oven the brick does not melt. 

The way to make a Baked Alaska is 
to take a meringue board and cover it 
wat white writing-paper. On this put a 
sheet of sponge-cake an inch or more 
thick ; 


on the sponge-cake unmold a 


brick of ice-cream which has been frozen 
hard. The sponge-cake foundation should 
be slightly larger than the brick. Cover 
the ice-cream and cake thoroughly with 
a thick meringue made with the pro- 
portions of four tablespoons of sugar to 
one egg white. 

Next comes the browning of the 

meringue in the oven. If this is your 
first Baked Alaska you will surely feel 
that the meringue must be very quickly 
browned or the ice-cream will melt. But 
too hot an oven is not desirable because 
it will shrivel the meringue. 
‘“. We sacrifice the meringue just a 
fittle by putting it into an oven slightly 
hotter than that used for the most ideal 
conditions, 350 degrees Fahrenheit instead 
of 325 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the meringue is nicely browned 
the dessert should be served immediately, 
and your guests will be delightfully sur- 
prised when you cut through the warm 
meringue to the solid ice-cream in the 
center. Individual Alaskas are even more 
fascinating. 


HE principle involved in this dessert 
is the same as that used in the pre- 
servation of ice-cream in such bars 
as we now buy coated with chocolate 
which keep for several hours because 
chocolate also is a poor conductor of heat. 

Akin to the meringue of the pie is the 
frosting of the cake. The ingredients are 
the same—egg white, sugar and flavoring. 

There is the uncooked frosting, similar 
to the floating island meringue, made by 
beating powdered sugar into stiffly beaten 
egg whites and adding flavoring. This is 
not very satisfactory because it is too 
sweet, dries out quickly and is apt to 
crack when the cake is cut. 

Better than the uncooked are the 
boiled frostings. All boiled frostings are 
made by cooking a sirup to a definite 
temperature, removing it from the fire 
and beating it slowly into the stiff egg 
whites. The hot sirup cooks the egg 
whites just enough to make the frosting 
hold its shape when cool. 

Probably the most satisfactory of the 
boiled frostings is the “comfort.” This 
has all the qualities most to be desired. 
It is fluffy, soft, yet firm enough to hold 
its shape when spread on the cake and 
has a glossy appearance. It will remain 
soft, even if kept several days and will 
not crack when the cake is cut. Owing 
tc the use of corn sirup it is not so sweet 
as a frosting made with sugar alone and 
has a creamier consistency. 

A large quantity of the frosting can 
be made at one time and a portion of it 
put aside in a tightly covered jar for use 
within the next week. It may stiffen 
slightly owing to the evaporation of some 
of the water. If too stiff to spread, add 
a small amount of water. This frosting 
does not become granular, on standing, 
as frostings made without corn sirup have 
a tendency to do. 


COMFORT FROSTING 
2'% cups sugar % cup water 
Y% cup light corn sirup 2 egg whites 

1% teaspoons vanilla 

Cook together the sugar, sirup and 

water, stirring until the sugar is dissolved. 
Continue cooking without stirring until 
a temperature of 238 degrees Fahrenheit 
is reached. (The sirup then forms a soft 
ball in cold water.) Remove from the 
fire and pour one-third of the sirup 
slowly over the beaten egg whites, beating 
during this addition. Return the re- 
mainder of the sirup to the fire and cook 
to 246 degrees Fahrenheit. (The sirup 
then forms a firm ball in cold water.) 
Remove from the fire and beat into the 
mixture of egg white and sirup. Continue 
beating until the frosting is cool, when 
it will hold its shape and can be spread 
on a cake. 

BOILED FROSTING 

Plain boiled frosting causes the house- 
keeper trouble because it so often runs 
after it is spread on the cake. To avoid 
this, be sure to cook the sirup to a 
. [Turn to page 5°] 
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STRIKE OUT FOR THE CAMP-FIRE TRAIL! 


By Mel Cummin 
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HOW TO MAKE 
& TENT 


LA 


NOTE- BEND TABS,ON SHOULDERS OF COSTUMES, | FOLD A SHEET 



































DOWN AND PASTE To INSIDE OF BACK 
SECTION OF COSTUME. OF HEAVY PAPER 
PASTE CANOE AT ENDS. EXACTLY IN 







HALF, THEN FOLD 
uP EACH END, 
ABOUT ONE HALF 
INCH FROM GDGE, 
WHICH FORMS A 
TAB ON EACH 
SIDE OF TENT. 
PASTE UNDER SIDES 
oF TABS TOA BASE, 
OR FLOOR. 
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PASTE FLAG TOGETHER 
AROUND PIN OR TOOTHPICK 


PASTE HAT AT 
EATREME 
COANERS 
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Wean Him Gradually 


Baby Should Have One Bottle-Feeding Daily 


By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 


HEN is the nursing baby to be 
given food other than the breast 
milk, and how long can the breast 


be relied on to furnish the infant 
his sole nourishment ? 

There are very few mothers who will 
be able unassisted to nourish the baby, after 
he is seven months of age, without the aid 
of bottle feeding. Most mothers who are 
considered satisfactory nursers will find it 
is for the best interest of the child if the 
weaning is carried out between the seventh 
and ninth months. 

I have often known prolonged nursing 
after the tenth month to be the cause of 
malnutrition and_ rachitis. Even the 
phenomenal mother who can nurse her baby 
until it is one year of age, will find it 
hazardous to continue to keep the child 
too long at the breast. 

Weaning is best accomplished by sub- 
stituting, gradually, a bottle feeding for a 
nursing. Weaning is 
made much easier if 
the child has been 
accustomed thus to 
one bottle a day. 
Not a little trouble 
is often experienced 
in weaning a com- 


pletely breast-fed 
baby after the 
seventh month for 


the reason that the 
child absolutely re- 
fuses to take the 
bottle substitute. 
I have had no 
end of trouble with 
such infants. It 
usually means that 
the weaning must 
take place abruptly, 
the breast feeding 
being entirely dis- 
continued, and the 
child forced to take 
the milk formula 
from the bottle or 
spoon through the process 
which is very trying to everybody. 


of starving, 
The 
mother often experiences no little incon- 


venience in stopping the flow of milk. 
She has not enough to nourish the baby 
properly, but sufficient to give her a great 
deal of discomfort. 


F the infant is tractable and takes kindly 
to substitute feeding, at first one bottle 
feeding replaces a breast feeding; in a 

few days a second bottle feeding replaces 
another nursing, and so on until the baby 
is weaned. 

After the ninth month it is often pos- 
sible to feed from a cup, a process which is 
to be preferred to the bottle as a substitute 
for the breast. 

When the weaning is necessarily abrupt, 
and when there is a free flow of milk the 
breasts should be tightly bandaged. If 
hardened areas occur in the breasts—so- 
called caking—the involved areas should be 
massaged until softened and the milk with- 
drawn with a breast pump. The bandage 
should be reapplied and worn until the 
secretion of the milk ceases. In such in- 
stances the mother should take freely of 
saline laxatives sufficient to 
produce two or three watery 
evacuations daily for a period 
lasting from five to six days. 

During this period the mother 


should avoid fluids of all ' 
kinds up to the point of i« 
absolute discomfort. 

Substitute Breast Feeding . 


—Bottle Feeding: Because of 

conditions beyond our con- ‘Fs 
trol many infants cannot be 

nourished by breast milk. A 

nursing bottle and a rubber 

nipple are then required. 

There are two demands that a nursing 
bottle must fulfil. It must have a capacity 
sufficient for one full feeding, and must be 
constructed so as to be cleansed readily. 
The oval bottle with rounded edges answers 
best. These may be obtained in sizes of 
from three to nine ounces. 

It is best to use as many bottles as 
there are feedings in the twenty-four hours. 
The bottles should be boiled once a day 
and cleansed with a stiff brush, using hot 
borax water and allowing the bottles to 
remain in the borax water until needed. 
Two teaspoons of borax to a pint of water 
is the proper strength to use. Before put- 
ting the milk in the bottles they should 
be rinsed in plain boiled water. 

The Nipples: The straight black nipple 
is best for the reason that it can be turned 
inside out and easily cleansed. A nipple 
which cannot be turned should never be 
used. After use, the nipple should be turned 








and scrubbed with a stiff brush and borax 
water, using two teaspoons of borax to a 
pint of boiled water. 

When not in use the nipple should be 
kept in the borax water. Before being 
placed on the bottle it should be rinsed in 
boiled water. The nipples should be boiled 
for a few minutes once a day. The blind 
nipples (those without holes) are the best. 
Holes of the required size may be made 
with a red-hot needle. 

Breast-Milk Substitutes: Cow’s milk 
is used as the basis for infants’ food 
for the reason that ordinarily it is adapted 
readily to the child’s digestive organs and 
is the most available substitute for human 
milk. Successful bottle feeding consists in 
giving food on which a baby can live and 
thrive. All foods other than human breast 
milk are unnatural foods. Human milk is 
sterile, free from germs and therefore 
always best for the infant. 

A most impor- 
tant feature in bottle 
feeding, which 
means the use of 


cow’s milk, is to 
secure clean, fresh 
milk. 

Selection of the 
Milk: A vast 
majority ef those 


who use cow’s milk 
must go to the open 
market to obtain it, 
and there is a vast 
difference in the 
quality and cleanli- 
ness of market milk. 
If possible, certified 
milk, which means 
milk produced 
under the advisory 
control of a com- 
mittee of medical 
men, should be 
selected. Certified 
milk is produced 
and cared for under 
conditions which render it the cleanest 
market milk obtainable. 

Certain private dairies produce a better 
milk but such milk is very expensive and 
available to comparatively few families. 
Whatever milk is used, insist on getting 
that which has been bottled and sealed at 
the farm. It is an expensive procedure for 
a farmer to produce a safe milk for infant 
feeding and in this there must be codpera- 
tion on the part of the consumer. So-called 
loose milk, obtainable at grocery stores and 
milk shops, should never be used in infant 
feeding. 

Care of the Milk in the Home: There is 
no point whatever in insisting that the 
farmer produce a clean milk and go to the 
expense of proper bottling and icing if the 
mother or nurse is careless in handling the 
milk after it has been delivered to the 
home. Milk that is allowed to stand in a 
hot kitchen or, after removing the cap, is 
left exposed to flies and other insects, will 
be just as dangerous as though the early 
care had not been exercised. 

I have known persons who have severely 
criticized responsible milk producers and 
purveyors because in the milk were found 

foreign bodies which never 
had seen the country or even 
a cow. I have never known 

' a cockroach to domicile him- 
=: self in a cow barn. 

’ As soon as the milk is 
<4 delivered it should be placed 
in the ice-box, on the ice, and 

not in the compartment with 
vegetables and other foods. 

y Here it should remain sealed 
until used for the preparation 
of the baby’s food. When the 
family circumstances permit, 

F there should be a special ice- 
box for the baby’s milk. 

The best obtainable milk in any strength 
cannot be made, by any manipulative 
method, to agree with some infants. The 
child will not necessarily be made ill but 
he will fail to take on weight. These 
difficult feeding cases are often the result 
of faulty feeding methods earlier in the 
child’s life. 

Such infants require the greatest patience 
on the part of both the family and the 
physician who is obliged to see the patient 
two or three times a week for a protracted 
period. 

In some, fresh milk will have to be 
discontinued temporarily and various sub- 
stitutes employed such as whey—cream 
diluted with barley water or even a milk 
sugar, barley mixture. After a short time, 
a very small amount of fresh milk may be 
added to the substitute which is found to 
agree best. 
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Mothers 


from 112 Baby Doctors 


about Caring for a Baby’s Skin 


Note this new way—then test it—Free 


ODERN science has perfected a 
new and radically different way 
in infant hygiene. 

Its object is to overcome diaper rash 
and skin irritations, and thus, by re- 
lieving discomfort, to make baby’s days 
happier—and mother’s days less trying. 

It embodies new principles—princi- 
ples now combined in a remarkable 
new nursery requisite—Bauer & Black 
Baby Talc. Note below for 
liberal test package free. 


coupon 


Supplants Old Methods 


Many months were spent perfecting 
this new way. Old methods were in- 
adequate. 

We consulted famous children’s 
specialists, dermatologists, heads of 
maternity homes — 112 in all. We 
sought a new way—a scientific way— 
of combating the irritant acids which 
obtain in perspiration and in urine. 

Extensive experiments were made. 
Numerous tests effected under the 
personal direction of a famous baby 
specialist. Now we believe we have 
attained the ideal. And highest 


authorities agree. 


Combats the Cause of Irritation 


The pores of the skin constantly 
exude moisture. It is nature expelling 
impurities from the body. Upon expo- 
sure, this perspiration becomes a semi- 
acid irritant. So does urine. But more 
intensely so. 

These acids make the skin raw, 
tender—susceptible to rash. Infection 
often follows. Hence, you must 
combat them. 


Old methods attempted merely to 
dry the moisture, thus affording but 
indifferent relief. 


















Bauer & Black Baby Talc combats 
the irritant body acids — makes them 
It strikes at the 
It marks a new era 


harmless to the skin. 
cause of irritation. 
in infant hygiene. 

Use it after baby’s bath. Sprinkle it 
on diaper cloths. 
gently healing—scientific protection in 


It is soothing, 


the charming guise of a soft, white talc. 
Try it Results are 
quick—and amazing. 


for two days. 
Note how much 
smoother baby’s skin—how much more 
restful and happy — for comfortable 
babies are happy babies. 


The Test is Free 


So that all mothers may try this 
new way, a test can of Bauer & Black 
Baby Talc is offered without charge. 
Also a sample cake of Bauer & Black 
Baby Soap, another exquisite comfort 
creator —a soap tempered to the in- 
fant’s skin. Simply mail the coupon 
and both will be sent in a charming 
miniature container, post paid. 


BAUER & BLACK 
New York 


Chicago Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and 
Allied Products 


Bauer & Black 


Baby Talc 
Baby Soap 


BB Products 


Your druggist 
Black products, the results of 28 
ethical service to the medical profession and 


Bauer & 
years of 


offers you, in all 


the public. 
B & B 1922 - 


McC 8-22 
MAIL THIS for FREE SAMPLES 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
If you live in Canada, address 
Bauer & Black, Canadian Laboratories 
Toronto, Canada 





Please send me trial package of 
Bauer & Black Baby Talc and Bauer 
& Black Baby Soap these without 
charge or obligation on my part 
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| Never before had business proved more 





necessful Pat seemed to be settled and 
away, and his mother had told him, not 


an hour ago, she was happier than she ever 


hoped to be. What was it happened to the 
man who asked for everything his heart 
could wish for, Jones asked himselt He 
did not recall the answer until they neared 
Cornwall. To be sur the man who asked 
for everything his heart desired, and had 


with reservation, had died 


been given it 
of heart failure 


Bertha and 
times to notice the change 


ONES was too absorbed in 


J in 


their careles 


his mother. Likewise, Martha, o 
cupied with her struggle of “catching up,” 
did not notice Jones’ indifference. But the 
time was soon to come when Martha must 
observe her son’s distraitness, and Jones 
be forced to consider his mother’s efforts 
While blizzards gripped the country and 
sleigh-bells jingled, Jones and Bertha had 


established their friendship with the san 
tion of Bertha’s friends and good-natured 
winks of understanding by Jones’ associates 

Bertha did not like his friends; they 
understood her too well. She had set to 
work to become indispensable to Jones, 
prec lude his ever knowing anyone else To 
do so, she had begun subtly yet persistently 
to impress upon him the fact of all she 
jeopardized in order to become his pal She 
regretted had had to admit former 
indiscretion in order to foster the alliance! 
But she never referred to it. Bertha’s ma 
terial greed was appeased. Coupled with 
this greed was a parasitical element which, 
to the daughter of a peasant, is often in- 
evitable in an American environment. She 
would not undergo the strain of hard work. 
4 husband of her own kind would have 
imposed the hardships of housekeeping, 
child-bearing and rearing, and con- 
gratulated herself at escaping them. She 
still worked at the millinery trade—but 
only at haif time Indeed, she wished 
Jones would spend more time going to 
cheap theaters and restaurants or at the 
flat. He never knew Bertha was given to 
being frowzy when alone, unlovely of ap 
pearance, eating off a corner of the kitchen 
sink or enjoying impossible gossip with 
neighbors. When he was about, she was 
carefully dressed and adopted a sentimental, 
lonely air. She made it a point to tell 
Jones that whatever she purchased cost at 
least twice its price. He never doubted her, 
which delighted Bertha, since she now had 
a secret bank account 

Poppy, who was to be married at 
Easter time, was undecided how to accept 
the change in events. She envied Bertha’s 
prosperity. Bertha was having advantages! 
But Poppy secretly hoped Jones would fall 
in love and Bertha would learn of it and 
create havoc. Poppy would enjoy the re 
sulting warfare. She had made inquiries 
as to the Bynight family and, to her dis 
appointment, found that Jones had told 
Bertha the truth. There was nothing yet 
to tattle. 

“I hope he don’t tire of you,” she said, 


she 


she 


shortly before her wedding. “If Fred or 
me get sore, we can tell our troubles to 
the court.” 

Bertha tossed her head. “As long as 


his mother lives, he'll never look at anyone 
but me. Jones is queer—he is like two 
people in one, the man who is in business 
and with his family and the man who comes 
here. He likes being two people, I suppose 
When he’s here, he forgets his worries and 
troubles. I see to that.” 

Poppy was examining the contents of a 
bookcase. “Lend me this,” she asked, 
selecting a sob-thriller. “My you've a lot 
of books—but, say, Jones never tries to 
give you the handsome stuff he has in his 
own place—educated things, you know.” 

Bertha’s cheeks crimsoned. “I select my 
own stuff. If I wanted his, I could have 
it. Didn’t I just tell you he likes to get 
away from business? My stuff amuses 
him but it doesn’t irritate.” 

“Wow !” said Poppy “Somebody's 
peeved. Well, forget it, it’s live and let 
live in this world!” 


IV 

ARTHA was struggling, unsuspected, 

to keep pace with present-day de- 
mands. Marian’s wedding had driven 

home the truth of her lacks. She came 
home to study her son’s apartment, visit 
his beautiful store, meet his friends and 
watch his activities only to realize 
she had no fitting place in them. People 
were polite but they had nothing say 
to her. She was no longer of importance 
because there was no more drudgery to do 
Therefore, she must improve her once 
excellent mind, manicure her nails and 
soften her voice. Her annoying habit of 


social 


to 


going about dressed in seconds must be 
broken—it displeased Jones, who reminded 
her there was no need to do so. Yet it 
was a hard habit to break, hard to know 
which clothes to buy, how to start new 
interests, win new friends yet not offend 
the old She seemed socially pensioned, 
placed in a comfortable yet side-tracked 
position . 

Martha wrote Pat for toilet cosmetics 
and also bought a set of books—one of 
those hoaxes instituted by cheerful liars 
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who claim to bring culture to your doorstep 


if you will pay two dollars down and a 
dollar the week. She read the books in- 
dustriously—and went to lectures unob- 


served, trying to acquire the manners of 
Jones’ friends 

At one time Jones’ friends sent their 
mothers and wives to call; but the calls 
had been unendurable with Martha telling 
family secrets or expressing maternal pride 
in too ultra a fashion. “Just salt of the 
earth she is—and as true blue as Jones 
himself, but impossible,” they commented. 
“She does not play bridge and I didn’t dare 
ask her to join the opera-reading club 
I'm sure I don’t know what she does to 
amuse herself.” 

Yet her loneliness had become oppres- 
sive, the boredom of a domestic rut with- 
out responsibility or struggle was driving 
her to unwise avenues of escape. One 
afternoon she went to a matinée of the 
season’s most shocking play. She bought 
herself rouge and false curls and had a 
facial massage for the occasion. But many 
of the risqué points escaped her, and it 
was dreary to go alone. When she flaunted 
a new costume of a white satin waist and 
a striped black and white skirt with sap- 
phire-colored slippers, she perked up 
courage to return some of the calls. But 
she could see the people were amused by 
her and interested in Jones. She could not 
discuss his work intelligently, even pro- 
nounce some of the names. So, losing 
courage, she came home and laid aside the 
new costume and tearfully washed off the 
rouge. 

Jones did not perceive this melancholy. 
He was away much of the time, and she 
always at his command when he came 
home. She was indignant that he worked 
so hard, but he assured her, his conscience 
now well trained, that he was content. 

Martha became imbued with cults. The 
fantastic world of psychic phenomena won 
her attention, lent her a sense of superiority. 
She bought endless books upon spirit 
phenomena and mediumship, the perusal of 
which caused her to forget her social de- 
feat. It was not long before Martha be- 
lieved she was a medium. She had a ouija 
board and endeavored to obtain spirit rap- 
pings. Jones was ignorant of what was 
happening until he could not but be con- 
fronted with spiritualistic literature no 
matter which way he turned. 

He finally hauled out the ouija board 
in derision. “I say, mother, you are com- 
ing on. What nonsense! Better reread 
Dickens or take lessons in symbolic dancing. 
Anything but this.” 

“You should not laugh at what is a 
sincere belief,” she reproved; “at least, it 
gives me an interest—and I am quite on 
my own resources.” 

Jones félt remorse. “That’s so. Shall 
we do a theater a week from now on—say 
on Wednesday? It will do you good, 
you’ve had the boy so much and me a 


constant runaway. No wonder you felt 
spooks were better comrades than your 
own family. But I warn you, there is 


nothing to be gained from it.” 

“Do you deny there is spirit communica- 
tion after what we name as death ?” 

“Not at all, but I deny that we have as 
yet established it to be a scientific fact—or 
that it would count for overmuch if we 
did so. Fraud and morbid hallucinations 
combine to make spiritualists. No healthy- 
minded persons wish to call back the dead.” 

Martha was silent 

“Not that I want to discourage you, 
only it isn’t wise,” he added. “By the way, 
as soon as I can get time, I’m going to 
build a house on the outskirts—at Hillside 
—about a two-acre lawn and garden and 
a homey lodge. We are crowded here, I 
want a studio room on the third floor of 
my house.” 

“Are you going back to painting?” 

“No, start the art journal as soon as 
Hamlin will see it. As I’m to be editor 
I want my ‘brain cell’ at home. We must 
have a huge living-room where a life-sized 
fireplace feels at home—lots of rooms and 
things. I have been talking with an 
architect, he is going to draw plans. Your 
rooms shall be just as you say, so begin 


deciding about what you are going to 
want.” 
“It seems foolish to have a country 


house for two people,” was her objection, 
“even if the boy stays with us. I want 
you to save money.” 

But Jones would not listen. If a person 
wished a houseboat on the Nile, a Cali- 
fornia bungalow and a New York brown- 
stone front—he should have them all, was 
his argument. For himself, he was weary 
of apartments and dumb-waiters and a 
composite smell of cookery. He wanted to 
be able to have week-end guests as well as 
week-end retirements from the world. At 
any rate, he was going to build! 

As for spiritualism—d bas! The next 
day he sent up some new novels and ar- 
ranged for her to drive with her grandson 
every afternoon 


“Dear boy,” Martha thought, “it has 
come to be his giving and my taking, it 
was easier when I gave and he accepted.” 

Unbeknown to him she continued her 
interest in spiritualism. 


V 


OPPY’S wedding was a gay affair. 
Poppy’s aunt exclaimed over Jones’ 
gift of an oriental rug and drank his 
champagne. Jones was amused. He found 
that Bertha’s friends accepted him as one 
of them. 
As soon as was polite, Jones and Bertha 
left the wedding party to return to Bertha’s 
flat. 


“It is more fun to be alone,” Bertha 
flattered as she began to get supper. 
“Didn’t Poppy look old when the sun 


streamed in on her face? Well, sir, what 
shall it be—steak or omelette?” She tied 
an apron about her costume of white silk 
with its scarlet leather panels. 

“Omelette—but come talk to me first,” 
he suggested. Bertha refused. 

“That fool wedding makes me feel 
queer,” she said. Her heavy brows were 
scowling in a straight line. “I felt such 
an outsider, as if I had wasted all my 
chances. I wouldn’t have felt that way,” 
suddenly kneeling beside him, “if I hadn’t 
learned to like you awfully well. I liked 
you well enough when we met but not 
as I do now—I’'m afraid I was thinking 
more about what you would give me than 
about yourself. Today, it came over me all 
of a sudden that I liked you—and I was 
jealous because you didn’t share your real 
thoughts with me—there, you know! Oh, 
Jones, promise you'll never go back on 
what you said—” she began to cry. 

“Are you getting up a scene because 
Poppy is married?” His tone was uncon- 
cerned, slightly displeased. He lit a cigar. 

“It makes me realize that I care for 
you like Poppy ought to care for Fred but 
doesn’t, and that she is married and I’m 
not and it ain’t fair. It never pays to get 
crazy about a man, but I’ve done it again.” 

Jones forced her to kiss him. “I like 
you,” he answered, “there’s nothing to 
worry about. Now you are going to make 
the best omelette in the world, and watth 
me eat the biggest share of it.” 

He was amazed at his own displeasure, 
as unsuspected on his part as had been 
Bertha’s love declaration. 

“See here, tears are not fair.” He began 
wa!king up and down, wishing he were 
out of the place. Would she never stop 
crying? Must she keep on enjoying melo- 
drama during which he would reveal further 
unworthy masculine depths? What sort 
of an insincere beast was he? 

Bertha hesitated; struggled between the 
feminine desire to win tender pledges and 
the mundane knowledge that an omelette 
served with coffee and kisses would win 
her an Easter bonnet. She went toward 
the kitchen door, turning to watch him. 

“Here goes for the omelette,” she an- 
nounced. “I guess Poppy’s aunt’s spooks 
must have followed me home.” 

Jones did not applaud her return to 
good nature. He was appreciative of the 
coming meal, the warm room with its 
bright comforts—pots of flowers she coaxed 
into blooming, a cage of birds which were 
her chief pride. He realized that this setting 
and his right to come and go at will con- 
tributed in a sense to his being a success 
as had his mother’s early struggles, college 
days, Hamlin’s patronage. All part of the 
mosaic! There still lingered a confused 
longing for other things. Had he been 
able to marry—but why debate the im- 
possible? Always there would be the triple 
role—the art dealer, his mother’s faithful 
son, Bertha’s pal. At times it seemed an 
unfair tangle, again a fairly satisfactory 
division of life interests. 

But at this moment he began realizing 
that Bertha was not an easily silenced per- 
son. She hummed as she moved about to 
finish her dinner. The “brain storm” as 
she said, had passed, leaving her unusually 
light-hearted. 

Watching her through the half-opened 
door, Jones was impressed with her gipsy 
similarity. But a gipsy must be young 
and virile or picturesquely old and ugly! 
There was no charming middle stage of 
mental and spiritual youth—and Bertha 
was doomed to become picturesquely old! 

VI 
ARTHA’'S efforts having met with no 
success, she ceased striving to know 
people beyond a surface acquain- 
tance. 

“The only person who thinks I’m im- 
portant is little Owen,” she told herself, 
after reading one of Marian’s dutiful letters 
which dilated on the subject of making 
popovers from sour milk, and avoided any 
intelligent topics. “It won’t be long before 


he'll call grandma an old fuss. I hope Pat 
sends for him.” 
She began darning Jones’ gloves. As 


she did so, she recalled how many times 








she had patched and darned—almost woven 
—to make her little brood comfortable. 
What hard yet splendid years those were! 
One did not wear an afternoon gown of 
wisteria satin and sit in a drawing-room to 
entertain callers. True enough—but after 
the callers were gone and one reread their 
names on bits of glossy cardboard, it meant 
nothing to her. 

Take this dreaded going to affairs, step- 
ping timidly down the receiving-line to 
stutter her bromidic greeting and retire with 
the other nonentities until she might make 
good her escape. How different had been 
her going out of old! Say helping the 
Sweeneys move by hand at night, thus 
escaping a tyrant landlord, or that breath- 
less trip to the Waverly household to 
establish herself as head nurse during the 
night the oldest boy died. Hers had been 
the happy consciousness of helping in the 
affairs of men—as she had helped her son 
to become a member of the Century Club 
and to wear his tuxedo with the ease she 
had worn her aprons. Small wonder that 
Martha now turned to psychic fields for 
her solace ! 

Nearly a year after Poppy’s wedding, 
Martha betook herself to Mrs. Templeton’s 
for a private sitting. 

Sitting in the Templeton parlor, the 
medium being engaged, Martha studied the 
contents of the colorful room with a 
tolerant air. She realized how much she 
had come on, for she knew these things 
to be wretched of quality and taste. Not 
even in the days of living with Sophie 
would she have selected them. Somehow, 
it jarred her faith in the medium. This 
was the first cheaply-priced faker she had 
ventured forth to see. There was no press- 
ing question she wished decided: hers was 
a craving for a larger intellectual life with 
the sop of pretending communication with 
such shades as Shakespeare and Milton. 

Glancing back of her chair, she rose to 
take a framed photograph from the wall— 
a wedding group of Poppy and her husband 
and their attendants, a strange girl, and— 
Jones! A shiver ran through her. Some- 
thing warned her this picture was signifi- 
cant. Something in Bertha’s smiling face 
turned toward her son horrified and mad- 
dened her. Why was he in this group? 
Why had she never heard of it? How gay 
he seemed—and what a common person 
she was, this girl! 

The folding doors scraped back to dis- 
close Mrs. Templeton, resplendent in satin, 
waddling forth to welcome Martha. 

After a sitting in which Mrs. Templeton 
gave no evidence of unusual intelligence 
either native or supernaturally infused, the 
two women returned to the reception-room 
together. 

Martha’s eyes turned, unconsciously, to 
the wedding group. 

“Ain’t that a sweet picture? I notice 
you seem taken with it—it is my niece, 
Poppy, and her husband and a lovely man 
she got, too. They were married in this 
very room—see—right between the front 
windows. . . .” 

“How nice!” Martha knew she was 
flushing. “And the others—?” Her boy’s 
eyes seemed live, guilty things. “Are they 
relatives?” 

“That is Poppy’s chum, Bertha Mullen, 
a fine girl, too. She will make somebody 
a good wife. The man,” Mrs. Templeton 
simpered with pride, “is one of our city 
celebrities—manager of the Hamlin art store 
—smart as a whip, been through college and 
traveled in the Orient and everything. He’s 
one grand fellow,” she sighed. 

“Oh, yes,” Martha said weakly, “his 
name is—” 

“Jones Bynight—queer, ain’t it? He 
gave Poppy the most elegant oriental rug 
—for its small size you’d hardly believe the 
price. Of course they was glad, but Poppy 
said she’d have rather had a couple of 
big rugs, seeing everything else she had 
was different from the oriental. Still, she 
can sell it any time she likes, < man told 
her husband so. It seems the older them 
rugs gets, the crazier folks is for them. 
Do you understand it?” Her talent for 
reading into the souls of men evidently did 
not detect the mental upheaval taking place 





within her client. 

“Tt is strange,” Martha heard herself 
saying. 

No one else waiting, Mrs. Templeton 


waxed talkative. “I like Mr. Bynight my- 
self. He thinks a lot of Bertha and does 
a lot for her, too—a little too much, I’m 
saying. Him being what he is and she 
just a milliner and alone in the world. 
You know how people talk”—in a stage 
whisper. 

“What is it he does for her?” Martha 
demanded. 

“Well, I couldn’t just say—only she 
dresses fine and they go to the theater a 
lot. Poppy tells me all this—and I hear 
that he is just grand to his own family, 
too. They used to be poor as church mice, 
and he has worked his way up. But I 
think Bertha sort of forgets that she ought 
to have a regular understanding with him. 
A girl must watch out these days, isn’t 
that so, lady ?” 

Martha fled. All the way home she 
debated what to do, seek out Bertha Mullen 

[Turn to page 52] 
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A press of the thumb 
opens our dust-proof, 
waste-proof package. 












SC afely Leas oo 
of wilh FAB 


You NEED NOT EXPERIMENT with 















FAB pours freely from your dainty silks and woolens. 
perforated opening. : 
No torn unsightly top. 







All the experimenting has been done. 






FAB was analyzed and tested in the 


laboratories of the Carnegie Institute of 










Technology, and pronounced a_ superior 
soap-flake, safe for any fabric. 


sia iit ate Send for the story of the Carnegie Insti- 
solv instantiy—no $0 ° ° ° - - 
left ‘aiching ~ Vabrin tute investigation of soap flakes —a helpful 


booklet about fine washing. 





— . COLGATE & CO. 
& Dept. L 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


If your dealer does not sell FAB, 
he can easily get it for you. 


- SAFELY WASHES FINE FABRICS 
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2667 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2667, Misses’ Dress; suitable 
for small women; two-piece skirt 
with tucked tunics. Size 16 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material and 25@ 
yards of 36-inch for collar and tunics, 
Width, 1% yards. 





No. 2605, Mutsses’ Stir-On 
Dress; kimono sleeves; fulness 
adjusted at waistline by elastic; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 re 
quires 2 yards of 40-inch 
dotted material, 1 yard of 36- 
inch plain and 3 yards of 9-inch 
ribbon for sash. Width at lower 
edge 134 yards 


4 


No. 2593, Laptes’ Dress; two- 
piece skirt attached to yoke; with 
side panels; 35-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36- 
inch material and 1% yards of 
40-inch for sleeves and panels. 
Width, 15¢ yards. 


No. 2669, Lapres’ Dress; 35-inch 
length from natural waistline; 3- 
inch hem allowed. Size 36 re- 
quires 37g yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and 4 yards of 1-inch 
ribbon Width at lower edge, 
lys yards. 


No. 2666, Lapres’ Dress; with 
collar; two-piece skirt with two 
piece tunic; 3-inch hem allowed 
Size 36 requires 6% yards of 40- 
inch material and 3¢ yard of 36- 

h contrasting for vest. Width, 
134 yards. Transfer Design No. 
1094 may be used, 
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Late Summer Offers No End of Variety 
As to Style, Fabric and Color 
Dress; 35-inch length 


3-inch hem allowed. Size 
36 requires 4 yards of 36-inch material and 


Width, 


Transfer Design No. 1170 may 
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2646 Dress 


’ 
6 sizes, 34-44 
isfer Design No. 1170 







No. 2571, Lapres’ Dress; * 
short kimono sleeves; with 
tucked cuffs; two-piece tucked 
skirt; 35-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 43g yards of 
36- or 40-inch material, and 3 
yards ribbon for sash. Width 


at lower edge, 2 yards. 
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~ Autumn Leaves Lead Way to Autumn Clothes 
\ 
\\ Fashions for Americans —— 
| Launched at the Races 
In France 
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2789 Blouse 2796 Blouse 
5 sizes, 34-42 6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1186 Transfer Design No. 1184 


HE summer races in France determine what 
Americans will wear in autumn. This statement 
by professionals has weight. To the woman who 
lives far behind the ‘first line of defense’ as were 

called the Alleghany mountains during the war, this may 
seem like a far-flung statement. To those who do not 
look for the source from which springs the clothes they 
wear, it may seem like a fairy tale. But it is neither 

America sends hundreds of observers to these races in 
France in order that our people may know the changes 
expected in apparel. French designers are there, too. 
This is their opportunity to see what smart women have 
decided to make the fashion. Later they will show the 
result in heavy fabrics to American buyers who flock to 
the Paris ateliers in August. 

The gray salons of the dressmakers are open to the 
American buyers only. Chairs are named for those who 
are to sit in them. Some have been retained from an- 
other year. Others are engaged by cable from America. 
Writers and artists hover about the doors like gulls 
around an incoming ship, watching for food. Here one 
sees the same fashions of the race-course, with new ones 
thrown in for good measure. Later in the 
autumn, in America, I see them again in shop 
windows, in streets, in restaurants. Then again 
in the Georgia pines in midwinter, on the 
beaches of Florida, on the polo field at Aiken. 

The accentuation of the wide skirt is to 
be a fashion of importance. In whatever 
manner it is managed, the main point is that 
the foot line must ripple. It need not flare 
There’s a difference. The tight hem is finished 
for the season. Capes also obey this law. The 
idea gives the key to the silhouette to be 
accepted as the months progress: slim at the 
top, wide at the bottom. The slimness at the 
top is gained by an old method. It is tighten- 
ing the armhole and the shoulder line imme- 
diately above the arm by various methods, one 
of which is the set-on piece with much stitchery or 
bright embroidery. 

The tight bodice is to be accentuated. It is ap 
pearing in the new French clothes. It is quite 
Victorian in its trimness. One should say, rather, 
that it is medieval, for it is to that era of history we 
are tending. Peasants influence our clothes more than 
the aristocracy. Queens and duchesses, princesses and 
dukes are responsible. Roumanian garments and 
colorful embroideries would have remained in the 
Balkans if it had not been for the dynamic energy 
of their British Queen. 

The waistline is no longer in dispute. It is not 
to remain at the hips. It has been carried higher 
each month. Now it goes back to normal. One of 
the new tricks is to join a full skirt to a long 
waisted bodice, thereby giving a sop to the fashion 
that exists, then to place a narrow belt at the normal 
waistline to show what is coming over the horizon 

Several of the one-piece frocks worn at the races 
are frankly gathered in the olden manner to a narrow 
bodice that ends an inch or two below the natural 
waist. Some of these full skirts are bordered with 
brilliant embroidery in the Russian way. There is 
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two of the latest 
aris importations (see designs 


Nos. 2809 and 2810 below) 


Wearing 











No. 2809, Lapres’ Dress; kimono sleeves 
lengthened by cuffs; two-piece skirt. Size 36 
requires 434 yards of 40-inch material. Width, 
13g yards. Truly Parisian is this model featur- 
ing the cape back and gracefully draped apron 
tunic. In silk or cloth it makes an ideal dress 
for autumn. To carry out the effective em- 
broidery which trims the dress, Transfer De- 
sign No. 1119 may be used. 





No. 2810, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt. Size 






‘d sy nam aes — yards ef en See \ also an excellent combination of gathers and drapery 
idth, 1¥8 yards. W ith the new high co lar in frocks that show the bias drapery across the front 

: | which buttons up snugly around the neck in ; of the figure, while there are straight gathered width 
1] case of chill winds, comes this smart French oe Sew Sees ene Sean eee a ee 
) design. On the belt and side panels of the 2809 Dress at the back. This prevents that ugly and ungracious 
2810 Dress hd | skirt is a touch of gay embroidery for which | 6 sizes, 34-44 effect of narrowness across the end of the spine. The 

7 sizes, 34-46 ; - ~ re _ Transfer Design . P - 
ansfer Design No. 1055 2810 Transfer Design No. 1055 may be used. No. 1119 French like it. Americans do not 
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The Neckline Chooses New Wavs of Being Smart 











No. 2805 
and 


Ww 
with front | f 
g yards of = 
6-inch material g yards of 36-inch contrasting 
Width, 1 yards. Transfer Design No. 1163 may 
i be used for the cross-stitch embroidery 
} 
} 
| 
| 
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LADIE Dri 


two-piece skirt 
overskirt 5 


back Size requires 


and 1 


No. 2810, Lapres’ Drt two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
length from natural waistline Size 36 requires 4 i= 
yards of 40-inch material. Width, 134 yards. Em 
broidery outlines the standing collar, vest, panels and F 


culls Transfer Design No. 1174 may be used 


No. 2806, 
length 


Dress; two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed 
size 50 requires yards of 36-inch check and 2 = 

yards of 40-inch plain material. Width, 1% yards 

Checked and plain taffeta would be smart 


LADIES 
from natural 


piece skirt; 35-inch 
3-inch hem allowed | 
40-inch material and 7% \ 

for pleated front panel Wy) “SS 
g yards 


No 
length from 


Lapiges’ Dri twi 

natural waistline; 
| Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
vard of 40-inch material 
Width at lower edge, 1 


2800, 


No. 
35-inch 


2798, Lapigs’ EvEN Dress; two-piece skirt; 
length from natural waistline. Size 36 re 
quires 234 yards of 40-inch material and 34 yard of E 
36-inch for Width, 2 yards. For bead 
trimming, Transfer Design No. 1200 may be used. 


ING 


TT 


camisole 


No. 2809, Lapies’ Dress; kimono sleeves; 
skirt; 35-inch length from natural 
hem allowed. Size 36 requires 4'¢ yards of 40-inch 
FS material. Width, 13¢ yards. For the scattered motifs 
E on apron tunic, Transfer Design No. 983 may be used a 


two-piece 
waistline; 3-inch 


il 


waistline; no hem allowed Size 36 requires 37% 
yards of 40-inch material. Width, 1 yards. For 
street wear in early fall this smart draped model may ‘ 


be developed in silk or cloth 


No. 2767, Lapies’ Dress; 35-inch length from natural f 
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2805 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design 
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2809 Dress ' 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 9 





2767 Dress 


4 sizes, 34-40 
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Fashion’s Latest—A Tunic Converts Itself Into a Cape 
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| Ea No. 2807, Lapies’ Stip-ON Dress; with tunics of 
| which the back one may be adjusted as a cape; two 
piece skirt; 35-inch length from natural waistline; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 434 yards of 
E 10-inch material and 17g yards of 40-inch material 
: for underfacing of front and back tunics. Width at 
lower edge, 14g yards. This French model with its 
clever cape arrangement adds to its attractions 
Russian cross-stitch embroidery which may be copied 
by using Transfer Design No. 1193. 









No. 2794, Lapies’ Sirp-On Dress; 35-inch length 
= from natural waistline. Size 36 requires 34 yards 
of 40-inch material and 33g yards of 40-inch for 
pleated panels and gathered sleeves. Width, 15¢ yards 
Transfer Design No. 1078 may be used. 























No. 2786, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 36'- or 
35-inch length from natural waistline; no hem al 
lowed. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40-inch material 
Width, 1'2 yards. The pleated front panel and side 
tunics distinguish this frock of taffeta 

















No. 2766, Lapigs’ Dress; two-piece skirt opening over 
underskirt front. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 40 
inch material and 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting for 
underskirt. Width, 134 yards. Transfer Design No. 
1163 may be used. 





No. 2776, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
length from natural waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 3144 yards of 36-inch material and 
245 yards of 40-inch contrasting for collar, sleeves 
and skirt panels. Width, 1!2 yards 
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No. 2778, Lavies’ Stup-On Dress; 35-inch length 
from natural waistline. Size 36 requires 34 yards 
of 36-inch material and 3% yards of 40-inch material 
for panels and sleeves. Width, 15¢ yards. Transfer 
Design No. 1185 may be used. 
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2766 Dress 


9 sizes, 34-5 
Transfer Design N 








2786 Dress 
4-50 


9 sizes, 3 
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2776 Dress 2778 Dress 


6 sizes, 34-44 9 sizes, 34-5 
Transfer Design No. 1185 


















2794 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 1078 








TREO 


GIRDLE. 


The alt-elastic corset 





A Surprise 


For You! 


I! you want a delightful 
surprise—try on a Treo 
Girdle. Then—for the first 
time—you will realize the 
full style possibilities of your 
figure. You will be charm- 
ed with the supple, youthful 
lines, the grace and poise it 
imparts to you. You will be 
enthusiastic over the extra 
becomingness it givestoyout 
pretty new dresses. 


That is why fashionable 
modistes all recommend the 
Treo All Elastic Corset. 
They know it shows the 
present styles to the best 
advantage. 


Only the Treo Girdle has the 
‘Feature Strip’’ of elastic at 
the top which holds in the dia 
phragm and supports the small 
of the back, two very important 
functions that a corset should 
exercise for physical reasons, as 
well as for style. In addition, 
the Treo has the ‘*Anchor 
Band"’ of elastic at the waist 
which prevents the girdle from 
slipping up or sliding down 
Don't forget these exclusive fea 
tures that distinguish the Treo 
from conventiona models 


The Treo Girdle is made 
ENTIRELY of the best surgical 
elastic web, and there is no la 
ing whatever That insures 
beth comfort and perfect fit 
It allows a graceful freedom of 
motion, yet prevents the figure 
from spreading Chat is what 
makes the Treo ideal for dancing, 
evening, street and sport wear 


Lengths and styles of Treo 
Girdles vary to suit individual 
preferences. And prices range 
from $3.50 to $15. Be sure you 
get the genuine Treo Girdle 
Dealers evervwhere sell the 
dealer cannot 
write us for il 


lustrated booklet of styles 


lreo—if vour 


supply vou 
up} 1, 


Manufactured by 
TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 

Canadian Address 


Eisman & Co., Toronto 











Attention is Claimed 


No. 2718, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; two-piece skirt Size 16 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material and 1 yard of 
36-inch for sleeves. Width, 134 yards 
Transfer Design No. 1173 may be used 


No. 2715, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; closing at shoulders; with set-in 
side draperie Size 16 requires 27% yards 
of 40-inch figured and 134 yards of 36-inch 
plain material. Width, yards 

No. 2686, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; two-piece skirt with side tunics 
Size 16 requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
and 2% yards of 36-inch for collar and 
tunics. Width, 1 yards 


No. 2718, Musses’ Dress; suitable for 
small women; two-piece skirt Size 16 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material and 
14%@ yards of 36-inch lace for sleeves and 
panels. Width, 134 yards 


No. 2716, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; three-inch hem allowed. Size 16 
requires 334 yerds of 36-inch checked ging 
ham and yard of 36-inch material for 
collar, cuffs and belt. Width, 15¢ yards 


No. 2707, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; eight-petal skirt attached to dress 
at low waistline. Size 16 requires 4'% yards 
of 40-inch material. Width, 1% yards 
Transfer Design No. 981 may be used. 





2686 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 
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by Basques as Well as Draperies 

































2708 Dress 


4 sizes, 14 














2718 Dress 
0 


4 sizes, 14 





2715 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-2 


No. 2708, Misses’ Dress; suitable 
for small women; two-piece skirt 
Size 16 requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material and 144 yards of 40-inch 
georgette for collar, puff sleeves 
and pockets. Width, 2 yards 





2718 Dress 2716 Dress 
¢ sizes, 14-2 4 sizes, 14-2 





2707 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 981 
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To Fill the Gap Between Late Summer and Fall | 





for small women; three-piece skirt; three- 
inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material and 3 yards of ribbon 
for sash. Width, 1'% yards. 


No. 2769, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; four-piece skirt; no hem allowed. 
Size 16 requires 25¢ yards of 40-inch 
dotted silk and 2% yards 36-inch plain silk 
Width, 27 yards. 


No. 2779, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women; two-piece skirt; three-inch hem 
allowed. Size 16 requires 35g yards of 40- 
inch material and 2'% yards of 36-inch lace. 
Width, 1% yards. 


women; two-piece skirt. Size 16 requires 
43¢ yards of 40-inch material. Width, 114 
yards. Transfer Design No. 1078 may be 
used for the eyelet embroidery. 


No. 2808, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 


requires 33g yards of 36-inch checked ma 
terial and 1'4 yards of 36-inch plain ma- 
terial. Width, 13¢ yards, 


No. 2799, Misses’ Basque Dress; suitable 
for small women; four-piece skirt attached 
to lining; three-inch hem allowed. Size 16 
requires 44% yards of 36-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, 334 yards. 






2804 Dress 2769 Dress 

















4 sizes, 14-20 4 sizes, 14-20 

sfer Design No. 1186 
able 
sirt No. 2804, Misses’ Strp-On Dress; 2785 D 
ncl suitable for small women. Size 16 y pt ont 14.20 
incl requires 234 yards of 36-inch ma- ti 
ves terial and 1% yards of 36-inch con- 


trasting. Width, 15¢ yards. Trans- 
fer Design No. 1186 may be used. 
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2795 Dress 2808 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 4 sizes, 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 1078 








2799 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


2779 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 


No. 2785, Misses’ Stip-On Dress; suitable | 


No. 2795, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small 


women; three-inch hem allowed. Size 16 








ough teeth 


break and pull 


out your hair 


CE Hard Rubber Combs 
A are polished until the in- 
side surfaces of the teeth are 
smooth, They will not damage 


your hair nor injure the scalp. 


They are sanitary, too. Made 

of the best vulcanized rubber, 

they are impervious to hair 

| dressing preparations and the 
natural oil of the hair. 


Any dirt which collects between 
the teeth can be easily removed 


with warm water and soap. 


Ask your dealer to explain these 
important features of 


HERCULES 
Princess, 


BRCome Co's Wnbreakable Goovvear 185) 


| popular brands of 


ACE 


HARD RUBBER 


MBS 


ForMen and Women 
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| FREE 
Trial strip 
of Tirro. 
Mail cou- 


pon below 








The Ideal 
Mending 
Tape 
























Seal and label 


this new way 


Here’s a mending tape 
that does everything but 
talk. Simply ask for 
Tirro. It sticks to china, 
glass, metal, cloth—any- 


thing. Extra sticky, ex- 
tra strong and water- 
proofed. 

Mends, wraps, seals. 
Ever handy, ever ready. 
Mends leaky garden 
hose, insulates electric 
wires, repairs broken 


tool handles—saves the 
things ordinarily dis- 
carded. You can color 
it to match the article 
mended. 

at 

Three Sizes; Small, 15c; Me- 

dium, 25c; Large, 50¢ 


At Drug Stores 


vw 





= MAIL THIS 
Tirro For Free Strip 


BAUER ‘& BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mail me a strip of Tirro. 

















| *“The recollect 
remains long after the PRICE 
is forgotten’* E. C. Simmons | 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off | 


n of QUALITY 


=/— 


Through years of faith- 
Keen Kutter 

shears cut 
Our 
patented bolt with right 


ful service, 

scissors and 
keen and true. 
and left hand threads 
makes it impossible for 
the blades of Keen Kut- 
ter shears to work loose. 
Use Keen Kutter scissors 
and shears. Sold by lead 


ing dealers everywhere. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 














FILMS DEVELOPED 


KEEN aa 
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2797 Dress 
zes, 6-14 


thes Cc ape 


’ large. 


. med Lui 


| No. 2780, Grrt’s Cape. 
Medium size requires 
17s yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial and 134 yards of 
36-inch for lining. Trans- 
| fer Design No. 889 may 
be used for the running- 
| stitch in quilt effect if a 
| simple trimming is de- 
sired 





Half a Dozen Pretty Styles 


2771 Dress 


4 sizes, 6 months 


to 4 years 


Transfer De 


No. 1120 











2768 Dress 


sizes, 2-8 6 sizes, 6 months 
Transfer Design No. 987 


2772 Dress 


to 8 years 
Transfer Design No. 1189 





No. 2772, CH1Lp’s ONE-PIECE 
Dress. Size 4 requires 154 
yards of 40-inch material. A 
charming model which may be 
embroidered with cross-stitch 
from Transfer Design No. 

















No. 2771, Cxtxp’s Dress. | 
Size 4 requires 134 yards 
of 36-inch material and 
¥g yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Simplicity it- | 
self is this dress with | 
touches of embroidery 
for which Transfer De- 














7 ERS. 


sign No, 1120 may be 

used. 
a | No. 2768, Cxuitp’s Rac- 
ha ; LAN Dress WiTH BLoom- 


Size 2 requires 23¢ 
yards of 36-inch material. 
The shirred dress is more 
attractive still with braid- 
ing for which Transfer 
Design No. 987 may be 


; sed. 
A use 


2892 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 
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Your Baby’s | 


Needs 


Send for Catalogue 
of 


Complete Layettes, 
Separate Garments, 
Nursery 


Free Sample Case 
if 


Non-Nettle Flannels, 
White Goods, 
Rubber Sheeting. 


7 Paper Patterns 25c¢ 
p 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO. 
Summit & Adams Sts., Toledo, Ohio 
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PERFECTION 


HAIR PINS 
All that 


idavemat- laste 
implies 


All sizes 
All shapes 





Ir not at your dealer’s, send his firm name and 25c 
for sample package. Specify size and style. 


2% in.—18 pins in box —crimped—The eer ang 
3 in.—10 pins in box—loop, crimped, holdfast, 
or square—The ‘Staple 
34 in.— 6 pins in box—loop, OT —~Sg holdfast, 


are—Large 
PACIFIC NOVELTY CO.. 41 E. Lith St., N.Y. 





PTO ALL 
Wi fTelelaz) Beauly 


Beneath that soiled, dis- 
faded or aged com- 
plexion i is one fair to look upon. 


Mercolized Wz 


gradually. gently absorbs the 
italized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young prese. beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer oma 
ralness. Have you: tried it? 
ue tifier) . Se 
ae eer 5 dus K (for wrinkles) 75e 
Phelactine (hair remover) $1 
Powdered Tarkroot ( face rester) $1 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybourn Av., Chicago. Counters 


Brin 























Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health, Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1, Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 
‘ 4. Destroys all odor 

Dent’s Pata Gam contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not —_ or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today —an store. 
Made for 35 years by C. 3. Dent & xis. 




























No. 2797, Grrt’s Dress. Size 12 
requires 22 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and 1% yards of 40-inch 
georgette for side panels. The 
panels in softly puffed effect are 
attractive in a contrasting material. 


No. 2802, Grru’s Dress; closing at 
shoulders. Size 12 


yards of 40-inch material and 1% 
yards of 40-inch for collar. For | 
parties, crépe de Chine with collar | 
of georgette is charming. 






































Acents! A Save In Every Home 


Take orders for our beautiful 
Dress Goods, Silks, Wash Fa! 
rics and General Yard Goods 
Our agents get big business 
Nearly 1000 handsome fabri 


samples. Write today! 


National Importing 
Mtg. Co., Dept. 38 X 
$73 Broadway, N. Y. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


— Fs te for entrance to col 
sod She Tondine eft tees, PRET ay 
ICAN SCHOOL 








AMERI 
| [Beet H C-60 Orexe! Ave. & 58th St. 






You can complete 


thi I h 
tie remotes, High 
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requires, 254| NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


mt myselfihear after being deaf for 25 years, ¥" 










these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how Eor Drom 
I make you hear. Address poe Now. 3. 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc. 


13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














Use 
THE NEW McCALL PATTERN 
“it’s printed” 
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Money? 


McCall's Magazine for 
Do You 


| 








Need 





"WRITE TO ME NOW! 


ond uJ will tell you an easy way 

to ore money to spend 
sands of women have a vital need for more 
y to properly bring up their family t 
off a mortywage or buy a home—to educate their 
iren—to pay doctor bills, ete Many of them 
e been helped in this problem and now have 
money to spend and a permanent assured income 
t becoming our representatives and selling our 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Klean Knif 
Underwear 


their friends and neighbors. As we have 

wn them, we can show you a fine independent 
way to have more money to spend 

We've Helped More Than 25,000 

ey are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 
nesses with constantly increasing sales. With our 
eip their incomes are growing larger every day 
You can do the same as they have done 
Write today! We will send you our beautifully 
ustrated catalog-—shows how easy it is to be- 
me a World’s Star Money Maker. Protected 
rritory—prompt deliveries. 
We have been in 




















per ounce 


BY Y finest quality Peace Dale yarns, 
direct from mill. Big —y saving! 
Specialnew SCOTCH yarn only 14\%e 
anounce—in 4 oz. skeins only,at he 

Otherqualityyarns, 17cto25cperounce. 
Lovely colors. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Free—Send today for over a hundred lovely 
eamples free. Address Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 
740,25 Madison Ave., New 












FILM DEVELOPED FREE 


Culcage School of Rarsing -_ 98 +421 Ashiand Blvd.Chicago 


WS aNurse 


Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30-—$35 a week 


Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method.Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians, Estab- 
lished 22 years, 
Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
ears of age write for fl 





cat 
Fages with 


Hise idar Rela 





wenty years of experience; most modern equip- 

nt and pride in our work make our Kodak prints 
ual quality. For each camera user who has 
eady done business with us, we will develop 








film and make one set of prints free of charge. 
your film with your name and address and 
ntion McCall’s Magazine. We will finish your 
tures and return them with a price list and free 





nlargement offer enclosed. 










—~__MAC-0-CHEE MILLS CO. Desk §28 Cacimnati,Obio_ 


AG ENTS-$5to$15 DAILY 


ENCO PHOTO LABORATORIES 


35 West Grand St. 


Elizabeth, N. J 


I'SA Introducing NEW _ STYLE GUAR- 
ANTEED HOSIERY —latest modes 

and shades—Nude, camel, silver, etc. 
Big Profits. Repeat orders bring 
you regular income. You write 
orders—WE DELIVER AND OOL- 
1) LECT. Experience unnecessary, 
J. R. wy pate $14.60 first day. 
4 first day. (Sworn 
S proof furnished). You should do as 
well. Outfits contain all colors and 
grades including full fashioned silks, 


M iitylook 

nity look. Picturedina’ ioaee ake 

Book of latest fashions in Dresses, Coa’ 

Skirts, Waists, Corsets I Underwear. | 
at ted features provide 

aes comceninconaiong, TE "ite Ste 
Dep =< Lan B rem Ave. 

e I y an New YorK 




















“naw BEADS oacdiss 


Allen's Boston Bead Store 





tor Decorating Wolsts and Gowns 


Beaded Jet Beads 
Bead Loo mf Metat Beads for Woven Chains 
Beads for U. s. . S. Red Cross and 

ane Direction ‘beck ok for Woven Chains 17¢ 


descriptive aeaane and samples, 
8 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Send stamp for 





Bicones Roberts made $886.79— 


Handkerchiefs, Durat 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 4, Binghamton. N. Y. 





sy selling our beautiful Dress Goods, Dainty 


So Can You 
le Hosiery, etc. Whole or 


arttime. Protected Territory. E xperience or 
ney unnecessary. W rite today for Free Booklet. 








s Invitati A ts, Ete. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 


sa 
OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1052 Chestnut St., 





mples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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For Those Who Are Ever So Smal] 


No. 
Turee-Piece Muippy 
blouse with detachable bloom- 
ers and skirt. 
View A, 35@ yards of 54-inch 
material and % 
inch for collar. 
yards of 54-inch material and 
Y% yard of 36-inch for collar. 


No. 2803, 
quires 234 yards of 32-inch material. 
model suitable for wash fabrics as well as serge 
or tweed 


| No 


No. 
for lining. 


No. 


© 


2784, Misses’ AND GIRL’s 


Boy’s Suit; knee trousers. Size 6 re- 


3, CHrLp’s 
yards of 36-inch check and 
plain material. 
No. 1198 may be used. 

Boy’s OvERCOAT 
yards of 54-inch material and 1 
Make of tweed or serge for fall. 


Gir_’s 


and Their Big Sisters 






KS 


2803 Suit 


5 sizes, 2-8 





2784 
Middy Dress 


6 sizes, 8-18 


View A 


Dress ; 


Size 14 requires, 






yard of 36- 
View B, 2! 





A new 


Size 4 requires 14% 
4 yard of 36-inch 
Transfer Design 


RoMPER. 


For appliqué, 


Size 6 requires 154 
4 yards of 36-inch 


Jumper Dress; with guimpe. 


Size 14 requires 234 yards of 36-inch material and 


1% 
sateen with 
| pretty combination. 


of 40-inch for guimpe. Printed 
guimpe of white batiste makes a 





5 sizes, 6 months 
to 6 years 
Transfer Design 
No. 1198 


2793 


omper 












2801 Dress 


5 sizes, 


6-14 





2783 Overcoat 


5 sizes, 2-10 





2784 
Blouse and 
Bloomers 
6 sizes, 8-18 

View 














Jean FORDE Dy) nc: 








’ 
Destroys Superfluous Madame Berthe’s 
° . 
Hair and Roots (“erage 
mote hais growths 
And now, never a care for 6 
bothersome superfluous hair 
She has learned to definitely 
free herself of it with the 
roots—a secret for which 
thousands of women. still 
yearn, Lf you have used de 
pilatories, electrolysis or the 
razor, which leave the roots 
to thrive and often cause 
the hair to grow faster and 
coarser, you will immediately 
appreciate this superior 
remedy 
ZIP gently lifts out the 
roots with the halrs, and 
thus destroys the growth 
without electricity 


Not only removes hair—but 
checks its future growth. 
Rapid, simple to use, fra- 
grant, safe and painless, it 
leaves the skin soft and 
smooth Guaranteed not 
to harm even the most 
delicate skin 

Women everywhere are dis- 
carding the old dangerous 
methods and are now using 
Zz Avoid imitations. 
Which of the THREE TYPES of 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR have you? folorless I 
Write for FREE B a, 

‘Beauty's Greatest Secret, not irritate, Mogpueee. ¢ — 
which telis you,or call at my taining artificial colors. 
salon and let me give you a Attractive Bottle 
FREE DEMONSTRATION. $0c 
At all good stores o: or by Mai! 


ti Tduthg 


cialist with 


Antiseptic Tale 
Delightfully jragrant 
25c 


Antiseptic Solution 


Emollient Balm 

f the hands and 
face, softens the skin 
kzcellent for sunburn 
and as a base for 
powder . . c 


Cleanses lashes and 
makes them hess and 
lustrous S0c 





ABSLEN 


uid Deodorant 
Heseeive Per- 





City and State 





ABLAC 


Face Powper 


Old Friends are best! 
And Lablache — a favorite for 50 years — 
is still preferred by millions of women whose 
faces know its fair and friendly touch. The dain- 
tiest of powders—so pure 
and lightly perfumed. 


Refuse Substitutes 







annually, 
for a sample 


BEN. LEVY CO. 








FRECKLES 


‘Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 


ashamed of your freckles,as Othine 


These Ugly Spots. 


slightest need of feeling 
double strength 


There’s no longer the 


is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 


from your druggist, and apply 
morning and you should 


Simply get an ounce of Othine-—double strength— 
a little of it night and 
yon see that even the worst 


freckles have begun to dina pear, while the lighter ones 


have vanished entirely. t is seldc 


m that more than 


} one ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and 


gain a beautiful clear co 
| 


uplexion 


Be sure to ask for the Souble strength Othine, as 


| this is scld under guarantee of money back if it fails 


to remove freckles 











An a Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky | leans get 





hair, do by all m 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don’t 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finge 

3y morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should con ¢ tely re- 
move every sign and trace of it 

You will find, too, that all ‘itchin g of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually all 
that is needed 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


r tips 
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Gay Appliqués for Household Uses, 
and Dress Trimmings a la Mode 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 














1198—Pocket Motif 














1198—Child’s Pocket 
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1199—Below 











1198—Transfer Pattern for Small 
Appliqué Pockets Stamp _ these 
pockets on gay gingham or cham- 
bray and appliqué to child's gar- 
ment. Motifs also suitable for 
ladies’ negligees or pajamas. In- 
cludes 2 baskets, 2 ducks, about 
5% inches; 1 dahlia, 10% inches; 
and patch designs. Price, 25 cents 
Yellow or blue. 


1199—-Transfer Pattern for Bead- 
ing. May be arranged on a blouse 
as illustrated. Waist Pattern N« 
2796 in 6 sizes, 34 to 44; (price 
25 cents) Develop the design in 
colored or crystal beads Includes 
6 motifs 17 x 14% inches, and 60 
small motifs 134 inches across 
Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 


1200—Transfer Pattern for Bead- 
ing. May be used in allover effect 
as illustrated Waist Pattern No 
2706 in 6 sizes, 34 to 44; price, 
30 cents. To complete an entire 
dress, there are enough large motifs 
and leaves tp scatter on skirt 

Use colored*or crystal beads. In- 
cludes 12 motifs, 6x 10% inches; 
24 leaves, 334 inches; 5'4 yards 


banding. Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 


1201—Transfer Pattern for Fine 
Cross-stitch Borders. Stylish in 
red, blue, and black on ladies’ and 
children’s dresses, also on household 
linens. Includes 4 yards each bor- 
der, 1% and 2'4 inches wide. Price, 
25 cents. Yellow or blue. 
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How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you can’t secure them, write to The McCall 
Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch Office, 208-212 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill: 
140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 















1203—Transfer Pattern for Bluebird 
Bedspread. Stamp design on un- 
bleached muslin, the patch birds on 
blue gingham or chambray, flowers 
on gay colors, and appliqué in out- 
line or buttonhole-stitch. Includes 
10 patch bird designs for center and 
bolster, the center medallion, and 
patch designs. Price, 40 cents. 
Blue. Matches 1204. 


1204—Transfer Pattern for Scarf 
and Curtains. Stamp patch birds 
on blue gingham or chambray, 
flowers on gay colors, and appliqué 
on curtains and scarf of unbleached 
muslin. Full directions given. In- 
cludes 18 patch birds, largest 8 
inches across; 6 medallions an 
atch designs. Price, +5 cents 
lue. Matches Bluebird Bedspread 
No. 1203. 


1197—Transfer Pattern for Child's 
Quilt or Carriage Cover. Stamp 
design on unbleached muslin, and 
patch design for basket and flowers 
on blue, pink and yellow gingham 
or chambray. Stamp flower stalks 
on pillow and curtains, patch de- 
signs on colors to match quilt. Full 
directions given. Includes center 
design, 10% x 13% inches; 5§ pairs 
flower stalks, 10% inches; and 
atch designs. Price, 40 cents. 
ellow or blue. 


1202—Transfer Pattern for Pockets 
and Dust Cap. A novel and simple 
design, attractive to the housewife. 
Cutting outline for one-piece cap is 
given. On blue gingham white patch 
tals with yellow centers, or yel- 
iow with brown, are pleasing. In- 
cludes cap design, 2 pockets 5% x 
10% inches, and tch designs. 
Price, <5 cents. Yellow or blue. 
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The Fascinating Stranger 


[Continued from page 34] 


“Then I think you might have some 
ready for him, if he gets too hot. I don't 
think he looks very well, and you might 
ask him if he’d like some. You might 
ask him now, Tilly.” 

“Now?” Tilly asked, and colored a 
little. “You mean right now, Mrs. Pinney ?” 

“Yes. It might do him good and help 
keep him strong for his work.” 

“All right,” Tilly said, and turned to- 
ward the ice-box; but at a thought, she 
paused. “I don’t hear the lawn-mower,” 
she said. “It seems to me I ain’t heard it 
since we began talking.” 

“Perhaps he’s resting,” Mrs. Pinney sug- 
gested. “We might just go out and see.” 

They went out and saw. Down the full 
length of the yard, from the street to the 
alley, there was one long swathe of mowed 
grass; and but one, though it was perfect. 
Particularly as the trail of a fugitive it 
was perfect, and led straight to the alley, 
which, being paved with brick, offered to 
the searchers the complete bafflement of a 
creek to the bloodhound. A brick alley 
shows no trace of a reversed lawn-mower 
hurrying over it; yet nothing was clearer 
than that such a hurrying must have taken 
place. For Arther T. DeMorris was gone 
and so was the lawn-mower. 

“Mr. Pinney’ll laugh at me, I guess, 
too!” Mrs. Pinney said, swallowing, as 
she stood with Tilly, staring at the com 
plete vacancy of the brick alley. 

“Yes’m, he will,” said Tilly, and laughed 
again, a little harshly. 


HE fugitive, already some blocks dis- 

tant, propelled the mower before him, 

and went so openly through the 
streets, in the likeness of an honest toiler 
seeking lawns to mow, that he had to pause 
and decline several offers on his hurried 
way. He took note of these opportunities, 
however, remembering the friend he was 
on his way to see; and, after some difficulty, 
finding him in a negro pool-room, proffered 
him the lawn-mower in exchange for five 
dollars, spot cash. 

“T ain’t got it,” replied Bojus, flaccid 
upon a bench. “I ain’ feelin’ like cuttin’ 
nobody’s grass today, nohow, an’ besides 
I’m goin’ stay right here until coas’ clear. 
Mamie ain’ foun’ out who make all her 
trouble, ‘cause I climb out the window 
while she was engage’ kickin’ on cellah do’; 
but neighbors say she mighty s’picious who 
‘twas. I don’ need no lawn-mo’ in a 
pool-room.” 

“Well, you ain’t goin’ to stay in no 
pool-room forever; you got to git out and 
earn yur livin’ some time,” Tuttle urged 
him. “Every man that’s got the gumption 
of a man, he’s got to do that!” And upon 
Bojus’s lifeless admission of the truth of 
this statement, the bargaining began. It 
ended with Bojus’s becoming the proprietor 
of the lawn-mower and Tuttle’s leaving the 
pool-room in possession of everything in 
the world that Bojus had owned, except 
a hat, a coat, a pair of trousers, a shirt, 
two old shoes and four safety-pins. The 
spoil consisted of seventy-eight cents in 
money, half of a package of bent cigarettes, 
a pair of dice, a “mouth-organ,” and the 
peculiar diamond ring. 

This latter Mr. Tuttle placed upon his 
little finger, and as he walked along he re- 
garded it with some pleasure; but he de- 
cided to part with it, and carried it to a 
pawn-shop he knew, having had some ac- 
quaintanceship with the proprietor in 
happier days. He entered the place with 
a polite air, removing his hat and bowing, 
for the shop was a prosperous one. 

“Golly!” said the proprietor, who hap- 
pened to be behind a counter, instructing 
a new clerk. “I believe it’s old George the 
hackman!” 

“That’s whu, Mr. Breitman,” Tuttle re- 
sponded. “Many’s the cold night I used to 
drive you all over town and—” 

“Never mind, George,” the pawnbroker 
interrupted crisply. “You payin’ me just 
a social call, or you got some business you 
want to do?” 

“Business,” said Tuttle. “If the truth 
must be told, Mr. Breitman, I got a diamon’ 
ring worth somewheres along about five 
or six thousand dollars, I don’t know 
which.” 

Breitman laughed. “Oh, you got a ring 
worth either five or six thousand, you don’t 
know which, and so you come in to ask me 
to settle it. Is that it?” 

“Yes. I don’t want to hock her; I jest 
want to git a notion about what I ought 
to ast if I ever do decide to sell her.” 

Breitman glanced at the ring and 
laughed, upon which the owner hastily pro- 
tested: “Oh, I know the ring part ain’t 
gold; you needn’t think I don’t know that 
much! It’s the diamon’ I’m talkin about. 
Jest set your eye on her.” 

The pawnbroker set his eye on her;— 
that is, he put on a pair of spectacles, 
picked up the ring and looked at it care- 
lessly, but after his first glance his expres- 
sion became more attentive. “So you say 
I needn’t think you don’t know the ‘ring 


part’ ain’t gold, George? 
it was platinum, did you?” 

“Of course I knowed it was plapmun,” 
Tuttle said promptly, rising to the occasion 
though he had never before heard of this 
metal. 

“I think it’s worth about ten or twelve 
dollars,’ Breitman said. “I'll give you 
twelve if you want to sell it.” 

Eager acceptance rushed to Tuttle’s lips, 
but hung there unuttered, as caution 
checked him. He drew a deep breath and 
said huskily: “Why, you can’t fool me on 
this here ring, Mr. Breitman. I ain't 
worryin’ about what I can git fer the 
plapmum part; all I want to know is how 
much I ought ast fer the diamon’. I ain’t 
fixin’ to sell it to you; I’m fixin’ to sell it 
to somebody else.” 

“Oh, so that’s it,’ said Breitman, still 
looking at the ring. “Where'd you get it?” 

Tuttle laughed ingratiatingly; he was 
ready for this. “It’s kind o’ funny,” he 
said, “how I got that ring. If the truth 
must be told, it belonged to a lady-cousin 
o’ mine in Auburndale, Wisconsin, and her 
aunt-by-marriage left it to her. Well, this 
here lady-cousin o’ mine, I was visitin’ her 
last summer, and she found I had a good 
claim on the house and lot she was livin’ 
in, account o’ my never havin’ knowed that 
my grandfather—he was her grandfather, 
too—well, he never left no will, and this 
house and lot come down to her, but I 
never made no claim on it because I thought 
it had be’n willed to her till I found out 
it hadn’t, when I went up there. Well, the 
long and short of it come out like this: 
the house and lot’s worth about nine or 
ten thousand dollars, but she didn’t have 
no money, so she handed me over this ring 
to settle my claim. Name’s Mrs. Moscoe, 
Mrs. Wilbur N. Moscoe, three-thirty-two 
South Liberty Street, Auburndale, Wis- 
consin.” 

“T see,” Breitman said absently. “Just 
wait here a minute, George; I ain’t going 
to steal it.” And, taking the ring with 
him, he went into a room behind the shop, 
remaining there closeted long enough for 
Tuttle to grow a little uneasy. 

When he appeared in the doorway 
there was a glow in his eyes, and, although 
he concealed all other traces of a consider- 
able excitement, somehow Tuttle caught a 
vibration out of the air, and began to 
feel the presence of Fortune. “Step in here 
and sit down, George,” the pawnbroker 
said. “I wanted to look at this stone a 
little closer, and of course I had to go over 
my lists and see if it was on any of ’em.” 

“What lists?” Tuttle asked, as he took 
a chair. 

“From the police. Stolen goods.” 

“Look here! I told you how that ring 
come to me.” 

“Never mind,” Breitman interrupted. “/ 
ain’t sayin’ it ain't so. Anyway, this ring 
ain’t on any of the lists and—” 

“T should say it ain’t!” 

“Well, don’t get excited. Now look 
here, George—” Breitman seated himself 
close to his client and spoke in a con- 
fidential tone—“‘George, you know I always 
took a kind of interest in you, and I want 
to tell you what you need. You ought to 
go to a barber’s and get your hair cut and 
your whiskers trimmed. Don’t go to no 
cheap barber’s; go to a good one, and tell 
‘em to fix your whiskers so’s you'll have 
a Van Dyke—” 

“A what?” 

“A Van Dyke beard. It’s swell,” said 
Breitman. “Then you ge get you a fine 
pearl-grey Fedora hat with a black band 
around it, and a light overcoat, and some 
gray gloves with black stitching, and a nice 
cane and nobby suit o’ clo’es and some 
fancy-top shoes—” 

“Listen here!” Tuttle said hoarsely, and 
he set a shaking hand on the other’s knee. 
“How much you willin’ to bid on my plap- 
mun ring?” 

“Don’t go so fast!” Breitman said, but 
his eyes were becoming more and more 
luminous. He had the hope of a great 
bargain: vet he feared that Tuttle might 
really have a fair idea of the value of the 
diamond. “Ho'd your hosses a little, 
George! You don’t need so awful much 
to go and get yourself fixed up like I’m 
tellin’ you, and you'll have a lot o’ money 
left to go around and see high life with. 
I'll send right over to the bank and let you 
have it in cash, too, if you meet my idea.” 

“How much?” Tuttle gasped. “How 
much ?” 

Breitman looked at him _ shrewdly 
“Well, I’m takin’ chances: the market on 
stones is awful down these days, George. 
Your cousin must have fooled you bad 
when she talked about four or five thou- 
sand dollars. That’s ridiculous!” 

“How much?” 

“Vell, I'll say—I'll say seven hundred and 
fifty dollars.” 

Tuttle’s head swam. “Yes!” he gasped. 

No doubt, as he began the greatest 
period in his whole career, half an hour 

[Turn to page so) 
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The Fascinating Stranger 


[Continued from page 40] 


later, he thought seriously of a pair of blue 
eyes in a white kitchen. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, with a competent Swedish wife 
to take care of it, and perhaps start a little 
shop that would keep her husband out of 
mischief and busy—But there the thought 
stopped short, and his expression became 
one of disillusion: the idea of orderliness 
and energy and profit was not appetizing. 
He had seven hundred and fifty dollars in 
his pocket; and Tuttle knew what 
romance could come to him instantly at the 
bidding of this illimitable cash; he knew 
where the big crap games were; he knew 
where the fine liquor gurgled—not White 
Mule—he knew how to find the lights, 
the lights and the music! 

Forthwith he approached that imperial 
orgy of one heaped and glorious week, all 
of high-lights; that summit of his life, to be 
remembered with never-failing pride when 
he went back, after it was all over, to 
his limousine and the shavings. 

It was glorious straight through to the 
end, and the end was its perfect climax: 
the most dazzling memory of all. He for- 
gave automobiles on that last day, and in 
the afternoon hired a splendid, red, new, 
open car, with a curly-haired chauffeur to 
drive it. Then, driving to a large hardware 
store, he spent eighteen dollars, out of his 
final fifty, upon the best lawn-mower the 
store could offer him. He had it placed in 
the car and drove away, smoking a long 
cigar in a long holder. Such was his re- 
markable whim; and it marks him as an 
extraordinary man. 

That nothing might be lacking, his 
destiny arranged that Mrs. Pinney should 
be superintending Tilly in the elimination 
of dandelions from the front yard, when 
the glittering equipage, to their immoderate 
surprise, stopped at the gate. Seated be- 
side the lawn-mower in the tonneau, was 
beheld a superb stranger, portly, and of 
notable presence. His pearl-gray hat sat 
jauntily upon his head; the sleeves of his 
fawn-colored overcoat ran pleasantly down 
to pearl gloves; his Van Dyke beard, a 
little grizzled, conveyed an impression of 
distinction not contradicted by a bagginess 
of the eyelids; for it is strangely true that 
dissipation sometimes even adds distinction 
to certain types of faces. All in all, here 


was a man who might have recalled to a 
student of courts some aroma of the en- 
tourage of the late King Edward at Hom- 
bourg. There was just that about him. 

He alighted slowly—he might well have 
been credited with the gout—and, entering 
the yard, approached with a courteous air, 
being followed by the chauffeur, who 
brought the lawn-mower. 

“Good afternoon, lady and Tilly,” he 
said, in a voice unfortunately hoarse; and 
he removed his pearl-gray hat with a 
dignified gesture. 

They stared incredulously, not believing 
their eyes. 

“T had a little trouble with your lawn- 
mower, so I up and got it fixed,” he said. 
“It’s the same one I took and had it 
painted up some.” 

“Oh, me!” Tilly said, in a whisper. “Oh, 
me!” and she put her hand to her heart. 

He perceived that he dazzled her; that 
she felt deeply; and almost he wished, that 
moment, to be sober. He was not—pro- 
foundly not—yet he maintained his dignity 
and his balance throughout the interview. 
“T thought you might need it again some 
day,” he said. 

“Mis-ter DeMor-ris!” Mrs. Pinney cried, 
in awed recognition. “Why, what on 
earth—” 

“Nothin’”, he said lightly. “Nothin’ at 
all.” He waved his hand to the car. “One 
o’ my little automobiles,” he said. 

With that, he turned, and, preceded by 
the chauffeur, walked down the path to the 
gate. Putting his whole mind upon it, he 
continued to walk without wavering; and 
at the gate, he paused, and looked wistfully 
back at Tilly. “You certainly got a good 
build on you!” he said. 

Ther beautifully and romantically he 
concluded this magnificent gesture—this 
unselvable mystery-story that the Pinneys’ 
very grandchildren were to tell in after 
years; this dream adventure that kept 
Tilly a maiden for many months in the 
hope of the dazzling stranger’s return, at 
least to tell her who and what he was! 

He climbed into the car, placed the long 
holder of the long citar in his mouth, and, 
as the silent whee!s began to turn, he took 
off his hat again and waved it to them. 

“IT kept the pledge!” he cried. 


Light Magic 


[Continued from page 10] 


two brown hands, her eyes, still bright 
with tears, amazed, unwavering, fixed on 
his 

“Shall I go?” asked Michael 

“Please,” whispered the Fairy, voice- 
lessly. 

“It’s April—feel the little wind in your 
hair, Fairy.” 

“You—” she cried, “oh, you thought I 
meant this! You thought I just wanted 
to flirt—you thought—let me go—let me 
go!” 

“T didn’t think,” said Michael very low. 
“T haven't thought yet. I just wanted you 
not to cry. Don’t cry—don’t cry.” 

And she, who had been fluttering and 
fighting and beating in his hands like a bird, 
hung poised for an instant trembling and 
then was quite still, her head buried against 
his shoulder 

“Are you crying, Fairy?” asked Michael, 
his arms around her, his voice so low that 
perhaps she could not hear it, for she made 
no answer 

“I don’t want you ever to cry—ever, 
ever again.” But all the passionate gentile 
ness in his tone could not make her stir, 
and looking at that bowed head of hers, 
like some broken yellow flower, he leaned 
down, sweeping the silken mist with his 


lips. And the Fairy, at his touch, shivered 
from head to foot. 

“Look at me,” begged Michael, but she 
would not—only clung to him, voiceless; 
and he, putting one hand beneath her chin, 
tilted her face up to his. Her eyes were 
closed—-che tears were still shining on her 
lashes and she looked whiter even than in 
the starlight, but her mouth was like a 
lovely little curled flame. And Michael 
bent his dark head, nearer, nearer, to that 
little flame—nearer and nearer, till sud- 
denly he caught his breath. She looked so 
young—she looked like a tired child, small 
and dear and helpless. And, as though she 
were that tired child, as tenderly and 
lightly and as gently, stilling even the beat- 
ing of his heart, that it might not frighten 
her, he kissed her lashes, where they lay 
curling on her cheeks like two little bur- 
nished wings. Wide open sprang the 
Fairy’s eyes, and at the still, enchanted 
wonder in them—at the charmed glamour 
of her wavering smile, Michael closed his 
own. 

“Oh,” whispered the Fairy, breathless, all 
the wonder of the world in that small rapt 
voice. “Oh, I thought—I thought it was 
the Fairy Prince!” 

[To be concluded in the September McCatr’s] 





Meringues and Frostings 


[Continued from page 35] 


sufficiently high temperature, 244 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and be sure the sirup is hot 
when poured on the beaten egg whites. An 
element of uncertainty lies in the fact that 
the egg whites vary in size, and if they are 
especially large the frosting will not be so 
firm, even though the sirup has been cooked 
to the temperature which is usually right 
The frosting should be beaten until cold 
and then put on the cake immediately. If 
allowed to stand a sugary crust forms over 
the top and if this is stirred in, it will spoil 
the looks and consistency of the entire bowl 
of frosting. To make boiled frosting: 
1% cups sugar 2 egg whites 
44 cup water 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon light corn sirup 
Cook the sugar, corn sirup and water 
together, stirring until the sugar is dissolved. 


Continue cooking until a temperature of 
244 degrees Fahrenheit is reached. (The 
sirup will then form a rather firm ball in 
cold water.) During the latter part of this 
cooking, beat the egg whites until stiff. 
Remove the cooked sirup from the fire. 
Allow it to stand until it ceases to bubble. 
Then pour it slowly into the egg whites, 
beating during this addition. Beat the-mix- 
ture until it is cool and will hold its shape. 
Add flavoring and spread on the cake. 


TWICE-COOKED FROSTING 

More reliable than the plain boiled is 

the twice-cooked frosting. This is made 

by placing a bowl of boiled frosting in a 

pan of very hot water, and beating it until 

a slight scraping noise is heard as the beater 
strikes the bottom of the bowl. 
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The difference between beautiful hair 
and ordinary hair is very slight— usu- 
ally something about its shade, a little some 
thing which makes it attractive if present or 
just ordinary if lacking. Whether your hair 
is light, medium or dark, it is only necessary 
to supply this elusive little something to make it beau 
tiful. This can be done. If your hair is dull or lacks 
lustre—if it is not quite as rich in tone as you would 
like to have it—you can easily give it that little some 
thing it lacks. No ordinary shampoo will do this, for 
ordinary shampoos do nothing but clean the hair 


Golden Glint 
Shampoo 


is NOT an ordinary shampoo. It does more than merely 
clean. It adds beauty —a “tiny tint'’—that little some 
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have beautiful hair? Just buy a package of Golde 
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Charles Rex 


[Continued from page 15] 


“Sure you—don’t—want to?” 

“Oh, that!” Saltash stood up again, 
and his face was sardonic, for the moment 
almost grim. “Yes, quite sure of that, my 
dear. Moreover—it will amuse me to meet 
the virtuous Jake on his own ground for 
once. A new sensation, Nonette! Will 
you help me to face him?” 

“T'll stay and help you.” she said. 

He made her an elaborate bow. “Then 
we will ring up the curtain. I congratulate 
you, madam, upon your spirit. I passed 
him at the office, making inquiries. He 
had his back to me, but there is no mis- 
taking that bull-neck of his. Ah!” He 
turned his head sharply. “I hear a step 
outside! Sit down, mignonne! Sit down 
and be dignified!” 

There caine a knock at the door, and 
for a moment her eyes sought Saltash. He 
grinned back derisively, and pulled out his 
cigarette-case. “Entrez!” he called. 

Jake entered. His square frame seemed 
to fill the space between the door-posts. 
He was empty-handed, but there was pur- 
pose in every line of him. 

Saltash met Jake’s stern eyes with 
cheery effrontery. 

“Quite like old times!” he commented. 
“The only difference being, my good Jake, 
that on this occasion I have reached the 
winning-post first.” 

Jake’s look went beyond him to the 
slight figure by the table. Toby was on 
her feet: Her face was flushed, but her 
eyes were wide and defiant. He regarded 
her steadily for several seconds, before very 
deliberately, he transferred his attention 
to Saltash. 

Jake spoke, his voice soft as a woman’s, 
yet strangely dominating. “I should like 
two minutes alone with you—if you can 
spare them.” 

Saltash was smiling. “In other words, 
you wish—Lady Saltash—to leave us?” 
he questioned easily. 

“I’m not going,” said Toby quickly, with 
nervous decision. 

Jake did not again look at her. His 
eyes were upon Saltash, and they never 
wavered. “Alone with you,” he repeated. 

“Bunny with you?” Saltash inquired 
casually. 

“No.” Very quietly came Jake’s an- 
swer. “I have come to see you—alone.” 

Saltash lighted a cigarette, and blew a 
careless cloud of smoke. “Are you pro- 
posing to shoot me?” he asked. 

“No,” said Jake grimly. “Shooting’s 
too good for you—men like you.” 

“T—see!” said Saltash. 

An odd little gleam that was almost 
furtive shone for a second in his eyes 
and was gone. He turned and crossed the 
room to Toby. 

“My dear,” he said, “I think this busi- 
ness will be more quickly settled if you 
leave us.” 

He opened the door for her, and she 
had no choice but to go through. She 
went swiftly, without another glance, and 
Saltash closed the door behind her. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE VILLAIN SCORES 


OW, sir!” said Saltash, and turned. 

His tone was brief; the smile had 

gone from his face. He came to 
Jake with a certain haughtiness, and stood 
before him. 

Jake squared his shoulders. 
you’ve married her!” he said. 

“T have.” 

“T should like to see—proof of that,” 
Jake said, after a moment. 

The devil you would! And why—if 
one may be permitted to ask?” 

“T think you know why,” Jake said. 

“Oh, do I? You virtuous people are 
always the ‘first to suspect evil.” Saltash 
spoke with deliberate cynicism. “And sup- 
pose the marriage is not genuine—as you 
so politely hint—what then, my worthy 
Jake? What then?” 

Jake faced him unwaveringly. 
he said, “she goes back with me.” 

Saltash’s eyes suddenly flashed to his, 
but he did not alter his position. “Sure 
of that?” he asked casually. “What has 
it got to do with you?” 

“This,” said Jake. “Just the fact that 
she’s a girl needing protection and that I 
—can give it.’ 

“Are you so sure of that?” gibed Sal- 
tash. “I think you forget, don’t you, that 
I was her first protector? No one—not 
even Bunny—could have got near her with- 
out my consent.” 

“She was your find right enough,” Jake 
admitted. “I always knew that—knew 
from the first you’d faked up a lie about 
her. But I hoped—I even believed—that 
you were doing it for her sake—and not 
your own.” 

“Well?” flung Saltash. “And if I was?” 

“And if you were,” said Jake, “is was 
a thing worth doing—worth sticking to. 
Bunny is a respectable citizen. He’d have 
married her—made her happy.” 


“So— 


“Tf not,” 


Saltashs’ mouth twisted. 
his chance—and missed it,” 
know better next time. I’m not troubling 
about Bunny. He didn’t deserve to win.” 

Saltash moved abruptly. “You shall 
have what you’ve come for. If seeing is 
believing—then you shall believe—that even 
Charles Burchester can protect a girl at a 
pinch from the snares of the virtuous!” 
He pulled an envelope from an inner pocket, 
and flung it with a passionate gesture upon 
the table in front of Jake. 

Jake’s eyes, red-brown and _ steady, 
marked the action and contemplated him 
thereafter for several silent seconds. Then, 
at length, very slowly, “Maybe—after all— 
I don’t need to see, my lord,” he said. 
“Maybe—I’ve made a mistake.” 

Jake turned and slowly walked to the 
window. There fell a_ silence between 
them. He stood staring down upon the 
scene that Toby had gazed upon a little 
earlier, but he saw nothing of it. The 
hardness had gone out of his face, and a 
deep compassion had taken its place. 

Saltash continued to smoke for several 
restless seconds. Finally, he dropped the 
end of his cigarette into a tray and spoke. 

“Anything more I can do for you?” 

Jake wheeled in his massive way, and 
came back. “Say!” he said slowly. “I’m 
kind of sorry for that little girl.” 

Saltash took up the envelope from the 
table, and returned it to his pocket. “I 
believe you’d have been better pleased if I 
hadn’t married her,” he observed. 

Jake shook his head. “I'd be better 
pleased—maybe—if I knew for certain what 
you did it for.” 

“My good Jake, I don’t go in for aims 
and motives,” protested Saltash. “Call it 
a marriage of convenience if you feel that 
way! It’s all the same to me.” 

Jake’s brows contracted. “I’d give a 
good deal not to call it that,” he said. 

Saltash laughed. “Call it what you 
like—a whim—a fancy—the craze of the 
moment! You needn’t waste any senti- 
ment over it. I’m sorry about Bunny, but, 
if he hadn’t been an ass, it wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

Jake said: “Bunny’s got the real stuff 
in him. Bunny would have put her happi- 
ness before his own always. He would 
have given her the love that lasts. It’s 
the only thing worth having, after all.” 

“Well?” The challenge became more 
marked upon the swarthy face. The smile 
had vanished. “And you think I am in- 
capable of that?” 

“T haven’t said so,” Jake said somberly. 

“But it’s up to me to prove it?” There 
was a certain insistence in Saltash’s tone, 
albeit a mocking spirit looked out of his 
eyes. 

Jake - 


“Bunny had 
he said. “He'll 


4 it unwaveringly for several 
seconds. : “Yes. I reckon it is up 
to you,” he -_ and turned deliberately 
away. “I’m going now.” 

“All right.” Saltash’s hand fell. “I give 
you credit for one thing, Jake,” he said. 
“You haven’t offered to take her off my 
hands. For that piece of forbearance I 
congratulate you. Do you want to see her 
before you go?” 

“Not specially,” said Jake. 

Saltash’s eyes followed him with a look 
half-malicious, half-curious. “Nor to send 
her a message?” he questioned. 

“No.” Jake’s tone was brief. 

“You're not wanting to offer her a safe 
harbor when her present anchorage fails 
her?” jested Saltash. 

Jake turned at the door as one goaded. 
“When that happens,” he said very de- 
liberately. “I guess she’ll be past any help 
from me, poor kid!” 

Saltash’s black brows descended. He 
scowled hideously for a moment. Then, 
“IT congratulate you again,” he said coolly. 
“You are just beginning to see things—as 
they are.” 


CHAPTER V 
A WIFE 1S DIFFERENT 


AS he gone?” said Toby eagerly. She 
came into the room with a swift 
glance around. “What did he say? 

What did he do? Was he angry?” 

“T really don’t know,” Saltash said, 
supremely unconcerned. “He went. That’s 
the main thing.” 

He pinched her ear. “Now, you've got 
to shop. First though, I’ve got something 
for you. I’m not sure you deserve it, but 
that’s a detail. Few of us ever do get our 
deserts in this naughty world.” 

“What is it?” said Toby. 

Her bright eyes questioned him. She 
looked more than ever like an eager boy. 
He pulled a leather case out of his pocket 
and held it out to her. 

“Open it!” said Saltash. 

But still she hesitated,.till he suddenly 
laid his hands on hers and compelled her 
She saw a single string of pearls on a bed 
of blue velvet. Her eyes came up to his in 
quick distress. 

[Turn to page 59] 
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and demand some explanation of her or 
ask her son? What did it mean? Why 
had he formed a cheap alliance, he, who 
abhorred any evidence of cheapness, who 
criticized every detail of his household with- 
out reserve? Then to find him in a 
wedding group as the escort of a milliner! 


EACHING home, she came to no de- 
cision. But there was word from Pat 
that she wanted Owen. She had an 

apartment and had arranged for help. 

Martha tossed the letter aside, relieved 

this was to be. It was time, treasure that 
he was, that he went to his mother. Per- 
haps she had given up too much for his 
interests, neglected Jones, a possible cause 
for this affair! Martha’s attention was 
focused on Bertha Mullen, not on losing 
her grandson. Incidentally, she abandoned 
psychic research. 

The maid told her Mr. 

not be home for dinner. 

“I wish nothing,” Martha said sternly. 

“Give Owen his supper and get him off to 
sleep—I have a headache.” 

She must wait hours before he returned 

returned from taking this Bertha Mullen 
to the theater perhaps! Furies were roused 
in Martha’s mild self. She must save Jones 
from Bertha. The reformer and the mother 
in her were united in purpose. Life was 
interesting once more, even if tragic. Triv- 
ialities vanished as she opened her Bible 
and then prayed in the old way for things 
to happen which had no possible excuse for 
happening and for things not to happen 
which were inevitable! 

Jones came home at midnight to find 


Bynight would 


his mother as stern as a_ presiding 
magistrate 

“My dear,” he began, “what is wrong— 
the boy—-the girls—” 


She shook her head. His actual presence 
delayed the outburst. She was timid of 
demanding details of his personal life. 

“Pat has sent for Owen. She has a 
woman as housekeeper'and a small apart- 
ment. Pat needs the boy, and he ought 
to know his mother. Of course I shall miss 
him but I am not sorry my responsibility 
has ended.” 

“Then why are you staring at me with 
eyes like saucers and cheeks aflame?” Jones 
tossed off his coat and walked from the 
room, returning in a mandarin coat of 
dragon-embroidered splendor. “By jove, 
i'm tired—the thing was a bore. A club 
smoker always is. Men are as great gossips 
as women, you should hear them when 
they get together.” 

“It is something else—I don’t want to 
pry, only you’ve always told me everything, 
haven't you?” 

“Naturally—and always will.” He was 
so sincere Martha wondered if this could 
be some unfair hallucination. 

“Something has come to me that—” 

“Some gossipy ghost who says I'll die 
young or raise side whiskers?” 

“Oh, it is real,” she said suddenly, “and 
I'm afraid unwise. I can’t bear not hav- 
ing known, being shut out of your life—” 

“Then what is it?” he asked, irritated 
beyond politeness. 

“Bertha Mullen.” 

Jones sank back in his chair. “Oh,” he 
said in a dreary tone, shading his eyes 
with a powerful, pinky hand, “just Bertha !” 

As she explained, she felt a sense of 
shame—for having discovered the situation. 
Jones seemed such a tired innocent as he 
sat listening, his eyes protected from obser 
vation. After all, what concern was it 
of hers? 

“It seemed as if.you might have men- 
tioned her,” she ended, “told of the wed- 
ding. It hurt to find that picture, an in- 
timate group, hanging on a _ medium’s 
wall. And all she said—perhaps I don’t 
make myself clear—” 

“Perfectly clear.” He dropped his hand 
and revealed angry eyes that stared ac- 
cusingly. “I am sorry you made Bertha’s 
acquaintance in such a roundabout way; it 
was my fault.” Since his mother was 
cognizant of the affair, he must coat it 
with a veneer of propriety. He could 
never hurt her. She could not understand 

rather, she would refuse to-do so. 

Like many women who have known 
life at first hand, Martha inconsistentiy re- 
fused to believe the truth about her own 
son. Jones was mentally and spiritually 
apprehended by his mother, but as far as 
human nature went she was stubbomly 
blind. Jones was different from other men 
—he had always been different, he did not 
care for the things most men did. His life 
was happily and completely occupied with 
worthy interests 

Realizing this, as well as realizing that 
half-truths are always difficult to refute, 
Jones added calmly : 

“IT do not care for the Flynns or Mrs. 
Templeton. They were Bertha’s friends, 
so I am polite as I am to your old friends. 
As for my doing much for Bertha—that is 
true. She is a nice sort of working girl 
whose company I enjoy.” 


(Continued from page 38] 


Martha’s eyes filled with tears. She 
asked herself wherein she had failed. Had 
she not been her son’s companion, why 
must a cheap working girl step between 
them ? 

“She is not the kind I would expect 
you to select,” she said bitterly, “you who 
think your mother impossible at times— 
Oh, I notice your little frowns and looks 
when I make mistakes in society.” 

Jones leaned forward. “Have you ever 
thought,” he began impulsively, “that, as 
I’ve gladly done everything you and the 
girls asked me to do, and as I’m a sup- 
posedly sane man of mature years, I’ve 
the right to do something I want without 
holding a family council? I’m not angry,” 
—more gently as he saw the annoying tears 
and realized how alike women were—Bertha 
cried, too when she feared defeat !—‘“but 
I’m honest. If I choose to know a girl 
such as I'd want to marry, you would be 
more distressed than because I know Bertha. 
Yes, you would! You'd soon realize that 
she would take your place, rob you of your 
authority, make me feel differently toward 
you no matter what I intended. You've 
created such a precious place in my scheme 
of things, no one shall ever usurp it. And 
so—I chose Bertha for a recreation. She 
amuses me—she also knows I do not intend 
to marry.” 

Martha felt more kindly toward the 
milliner, a trifle guilty. 

“Whenever Bertha wants to marry, she 
can do so with my blessing,” he added. 
“That is all there is to it. saw no 
particular reason to rush home and tell you. 
I've been drunk a good many times, but 
I didn’t tattle on myself. I’ve lost money 
gambling, made love to women far cheaper 
than Bertha—and will probably do all three 
again; but it is my own concern. You 
need not worry or pray about it. All 
sons and a good many husbands do like- 
wise. Most mothers and wives prefer not 
to know about it, and it is as wise as any 
conclusion they could arrive at, I presume. 
It is also my concern to keep your place 
unmolested, supreme. Incidentally, I'll have 
you meet Bertha—sdme time. She’s nice 
enough—fond of the green-plush side of 
life. And is this all that has kept you up 
until midnight ?” 

Martha rose. “I don’t want you to 
feel you ought not marry just because of 
me,” she said bravely. 

“I’m not interested in marriage,” was 
the brusk assurance. 

VII 

HE next few days found Jones irri- 

table, not wishing to see cither Bertha 

or his mcther. He was giad that she 
decided to take the boy to Pat and make 
her a visit. He bundled them into a 
drawing-root with plenty of arguments as 
to why Martha should stay just as long 
as she liked. 

Bertha had not been mentioned again. 
Martha’s conscience was clear because she 
had told Jones she did not wish to stand 
in the way of his marriage. She, too, was 
glad of the trip to Chicago where she found 
Pat a lovely although highly rouged young 
woman, quite capable of taking care of her 
own and her son’s destinies, and really 
enjoying “this snatch with mother.” 

During her absence Jones enjoyed the 
solitude of his apartment. He gave some 
dinner parties he had long wanted to have 
—the guests being the “socially washed,” 
as his mother loved to term them. 

Owen’s erstwhile nursery he made into 
a studio-office. The time to start the art 
journal was near at hand. During this 
happy interlude, he was missed by Bertha; 
she suspected him of waning interest and 
dispatched reproachful letters each day and 
telephoned him at inconvenient intervals. 

Her last hysterical phone call brought 
the promise of his coming to the flat that 
same evening—at a personal sacrifice. He 
wanted to revel in a long evening of un- 
interrupted reading. But Bertha had said 
the Flynns were coming over to play cards 
and it would “look queer” if he stayed 
away. 

That afternoon Jones was guilty of his 
first dishonesty in business. A woman 
whose husband had more money than “was 
decent” as her intimate friends declared, 
purchased a modern brass stork under the 
guise of its being an antique, and Jones, 
in whom she had “implicit confide..ce” al- 
lowed her to do so, crediting the store with 
several hundred per cent. profit and himself 
with being a thief! 

He despised himself for the trick, even 
if the customer never became cognizant of 
the fraud. He went into Hamlin’s office 
the latter part of the afternoon and con- 
fessed the happening. 

“T don’t like that,” Hamlin said quietly, 
his blind eyes seeming reproachful. 

“No more do I. She accepted it as an 
antique from the time she saw it, felt 
flattered at her ability to so discern the 
thing. I let it go. I can’t retract it, but 
I'll never have such a thing happen again. 


Up and Coming 


I’m tired of selling and buying and buying 
and selling.” 

Hamlin put a hand on Jones’ arm. 
“Try a vacation,” he suggested. 

“Can’t just now—I’m to do Europe for 
you in the winter. Funny how a thing 
like the brass sale can upset a fellow, yet 
he stubbornly refuses to make it right. I 
actually gloated over it at the time.” 

Hamlin’s fingers drummed softly on his 
desk. “I’ve been deciding about the art 
journal project—” as if the other matter 
had not been mentioned—“You still are 
keen for it? You realize that when you 
become a critic you must forego popu- 
larity ?” 

Jones dropped into a chair and began 
explaining his enthusiasm. An hour later, 
the store being closed, the watchman 
shuffling by, Hamlin said: “Then we will 
call it settled. My car is waiting, shall I 
wheel you up home?” 

The enthusiasm left Jones’ voice. 
going the opposite way, sir.” 

“You don’t seem over-joyous at the 
prospect,” the blind man retorted. 

Jones went up to the flat. He was 
early, so that he could explain why he must 
not remain for the evening. An important 
bit of business furnished the excuse. That 
it was to be his art journal would mean 
little or nothing to Bertha. 

He found her looking quite charming in 
her favorite red-and-black costume, her 
hair aglitter with rhinestone-studded combs. 
To his excuses and explanation, Bertha 
burst into an abusive tirade. 

Jones did not realize that Bertha’s 
capacity for suffering could be appeased by 
a gift, whereas his distress was ended only 
when the wrong was righted. So another 
conflict entered his life. Hereafter, he must 
bear with Bertha. She felt he had wronged 
her, had not kept his bargain in the strict 
sense of the word. She was attached to 
him. He must not throw her aside. 

But she did not prevail on him to re- 
main. He p.sumised to come soon and 
spend an evening, take her wherever she 
liked; but for now, he must go. Bertha saw 
she had lost. The guests would soon arrive, 
and she must not appear red-eyed. Poppy 
had stirred her suspicions, made Bertha 
fancy herself abused. Poppy was flattering 
herself she could help Bertha “land him.” 

She adopted the hurt, distant mien until 
Jones disappeared and then burst into hum- 
ming as she put the last touches to the 
supper table. She told herself the next 
thing to accomplish was to meet Mrs. By- 
night. To know a man’s mother—well, 
that put things on a different basis. 

At home that evening, Jones found 
Martha’s detailed letter and a package from 
a New York art dealer who had instruc- 
tions to ship anything out of the ordinary 
to Jones personally; after passing judgment 
on it, he either returned or placed the 
canvas in the sales gallery. Jones’ test of 
an important picture was that of the 
Oriental. He ate his meals looking at it 
for a week or so. 

The arrival proved to be a portrait of 
someone called Justine—a girl with an odd, 
clever face, blue-black hair dressed in a 
close Egyptian coiffure, triangular jade pins 
standing out like peacock feathers. Her 
black eyelashes were so long they cast a 
shadow over the pale face. She wore an 
exotic gown and was surrounded by smart- 
looking tea things. 

Jones enjoyed hanging the picture. As 
he stood looking at it, new ideas for the 
magazine began to shape themselves. He 
felt as if Justine, whoever she was, would 


“T’m 


understand. It would not take a week’s 
probation to determine this portrait’s 
worth. Jones felt an urge to buy it for 


his own delectation. How calm she was— 
a little patrician grown careless of the fact. 
How quick would be her wit, how high her 
ideals. He wished she was not pouring tea; 
he could not see her eyes. 

Even Martha’s home-coming fussiness 
did not seriously annoy him. He was en- 
grossed in the new art periodical—and 
Justine. He dreaded hearing his mother’s 
comment on the portrait. 

She looked at it for several moments 
without speaking. “It ought to be called 
Noblesse Oblige,” she said. 

“How do you translate noblesse oblige?” 
Jones tried to be serious. 

“Doesn’t it mean ‘that’s the way you're 
born?’ This picture looks that way—” 

“You mean she is a charming little 
gentlewoman, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and a snob—the sort that would 
have: courage to do what everyone else 
steered clear of. I'd rather look 
at the last picture you had up—the one 
where birds’ nests were sticking under rock 
ledges.” 

Jones changed the subject and while his 
mother discussed Pat and how she actually 
bought canned chicken 4 la King, his eyes 
wandered back to the portrait of Justine, 
and he wished again that he could see 
her eyes. 

[Continued in the September McCatu’s] 
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Quickly Mixed and Baked 


Just the Breads You Want in Summer Months 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


UICK breads are quickly mixed 
and quickly baked. They are 
just what one wants in the 
summer months when no one’s 

fire should be kept burning long. 

The gas, oil or electric stove bakes 
quick bread to perfection and if a coal 
stove must be used a quick wood fire 
made will bake these breads. They are 
endless in variety and with two or three 
standard recipes changed but a trifle, 
the bread may be different every day. 

It is best to use a pastry flour but 
any good family flour may be used if 
one is careful not to over-measure 
Leave out one or two tablespoons of 
flour from the regular recipes if bread 
flour is all that can be obtained. Any 
good baking-powder will be the leavener 
To supplement the supply of fresh milk, 
keep a can of evaporated milk or some 
milk-powder on your shelf. These are 
easily used by adding water according 
to the directions on the package. 

For all quick breads have everything 
ready before combining. Be sure the 
tins are greased and the oven ready. 


Sift the flour before measuring, and 
then sift it again with the baking- 
powder, salt or other dry ingredients 


in it. Do not separate the eggs for 
quick breads, but beat them until light 
and- add them to the milk. Pour the 
moist ingredients slowly into the dry 
ones, stirring all the time. Add the fat 
last, having it melted be- 
fore adding. Stir all until 
blended and then pour at 
once into tins and bake. 


hd 


too soon from the oven. Always bake 

at least forty minutes; forty-five is 

generally the proper time. Lift at once 

from the cups and serve immediately. 
The standard popover recipe is: 

1 cup milk 1 cup flour 

1 egg % teaspoon salt 


Beat the egg, add the milk and beat; 
then beat in the flour and salt until all 
is blended; a long beating is not neces- 
sary. Use a Dover egg-beater for all 
the combining. This recipe will make 
six popovers. 

For variety : 

1. Use % cup rye and % cup flour. 

2. Use % cup Graham, ™% cup flour 
and 7 cup milk instead of 1 cup. 

3. Use one-third cup whole wheat, 
two-third cup flour and 7¢ cup milk 
instead of one cup. 

4. For use as a dessert, drop in an 
inch of a banana or a quarter of an 
apple to each popover. The batter will 
rise and cover the fruit. Serve with a 
pudding sauce. 


BREAD CRUMB MUFFINS 


3 cups crumbs 3 teaspoons baking 
2% cups milk powder 

1 cup flour 2 tablespoons fat 

3 eggs Y% teaspoon salt 


Soak the crumbs in the milk about 


ifteen minutes. Beat well; add the 
yolks, well beaten, and then the flour 
in which the _ baking- 
powder and salt have 
been sifted; add the fat 


melted and lastly fold in 


The time for baking © 4 the whites beaten stiff. 
of most quick AH ae Bake in a hot 
breads is from ——————} ———===—=_-—SO— oven =(about 
twenty to 400 degrees 
thirty minutes Here is the Standard Muffin Recipe Fahrenheit). 
though the 
time varies 2 cups flour 2 teaspoons sugar QUAKER 
with the in- 4 teaspoons bak- (or none) , MUFFINS 
gredients. Muf- ing powder 1 cup milk : bm — oats 
fins are done 4 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons 3 cablespesse 
when they have melted fat , suear ne 
‘ , “ris teaspoons ak 
ph rrncl yee To make the muffins richer: : -_ _—, 
the sides of the 1. Add 1 egg i cup alk 
pans. They 2. Use 1 cup Graham flour and 1 cup table spoon melt- 
should be wheat flour and 1 egg ed fat 
taken at once 3. Use 1 cup whole wheat and 1 cup 
from the tins wheat flour and 1 egg Scald the 
and served with 4. Use 1 cup berries and 4 tablespoons milk and pour 
a napkin fold- sugar instead of 2 teaspoons. it on the rolled 
ed round them. oats. Let it 

For a rich For mixing, see directions given in text. stand one-half 
muffin use the hour before 




















following in- 
stead of the 
recipe appearing in the box on this page: 


Y% cup fat 3 teaspoons baking- 
% cup sugar powder 
1 egg 44 cup milk 


2 cups flour 


Cream the fat, add the sugar slowly 
then the beaten egg, and, lastly, the 
milk alternately with the flour. For 
this recipe there are endless varities: 

1. Use instead of all flour, one cup 
of rye, whole wheat or graham and one 
cup of flour. 

2. Stir in one-half cup of dates cut 
fine or raisins and bake or steam. 

3. Stir in one cup berries and bake 
or steam for a pudding. 

4. Bake in a pan and cut in squares 
and use for cottage pudding. 

5. Bake in a pan with sections of 
apple on the top and serve with a sauce. 

Popovers are easy to make if the 
directions are carefully followed. To 
bake them use popover or custard cups 
or iron gem pans. Have the cups or 
pans hot and grease them very 
thoroughly just before pouring in the 
mixture. Fill the pans only two-thirds 
full and put into a hot oven (about 
400 degrees Fahrenheit) ; let the heat in- 
crease for the first fifteen minutes or 
until the mixture has popped, then re- 
duce the temperature very much (to 
about 350 degrees Fahrenheit) and bake 
slowly one-half hour longer. The pop- 
over will be brown and popped long 
before it is done and will fall if taken 


mixing. Mix 
and sift the dry 
ingredients and add them to the rolled 
oats, add the egg, lightly beaten, and 
the melted fat. Bake in a moderate 
oven one-half hour (about 360 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 


BRAN MUFFINS 


1 cup bran 3 tablespoons sugar 
1 cup flour 2 tablespoons melted 
1 cup milk fat 
4 teaspoons baking- 1 egg 
powder 


Sift the baking-powder, sugar, salt 
and flour; add the bran; mix well. Beat 
the egg and add the milk. Add this to 
the dry ingredients and put in the melted 
fat last. Bake in a moderate oven for 
one-half hour. 


COOKED CEREAL MUFFINS 
1 cup barley or other \% teaspoon salt 


cooked cereal % cup milk 
1™% cups flour 1 egg 
2 tablespoons sugar 2 tablespoons melted 
4 teaspoons baking- fat 


powder 


Sift the flour, sugar, salt and baking- 
powder together. Mix half the milk 
with the cereal; beat well. Beat the 
egg, add the other half of the milk. Add 
the cereal to the first mixture and then 
the egg and milk. Add the fat last. 
Bake one-half hour. 

Using the recipes given en this page, 
the homemaker will find it so simple to 
prepare hot breads for her family that 
she can provide them often with this 
treat. 




















No Soaking 


Always Ready 
























































as it looks. 
high nutritive value. 


A Favorite Dessert 









Fruit Minute Tapioca 


Boil in a double boiler fifteen minutes, 
4 heaping tablespoons Minute Tapioca, 
4 cup sugar, pinch of salt in a quart of 
hot water, using all available fruit juices 
as part of the quart. (Use milk in place 
of water if a richer pudding is desired.) 
Remove from the fire, stir in one cup of 
grated or chopped pineapple or any fruit 
or berries, either fresh or canned, which 
have been sweetened to taste. Serve with 
milk and sugar or whipped cream slightly 
sweetened and flavored. 


Serve 


Watch the smiles when serving this 
Minute Tapioca dessert. It tastes as good 
It is easily digested and of 
it often. 


Minute Tapioca requires no soaking. Always sold in the red 
and blue package. Write for the free folder of new receipts. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 108 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, 
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M Little Desmond Buchanan 
a Nestlé Baby 
Kingston, Jamaica, 
West Indies 


Minute Gelatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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) ky ye! method known to prepare family meals, 
to 75% fuel cost—saves time, 

Insures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every a«divantage of 
fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


Saves 50% 


. 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
broils, toasts, Needs no watch- 
ing. Shuts itself off. Attaches 
toany electric socket. No ape- 
cial wiring. No radiators to 
heat, no thermometer to watch 
or break. Write for 30-day 
FREE trial offer. Direct fac. 

tory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. 21 
Detroit, Mich. h. Windsor, Ont. 


SAMPLE 
FREE 
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PLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to. 
Sell SELF HEATING 'RONS 


or commission. n and 
make $10.00 05 wo 500 


at sight. 
_ ae een ~ GOINTOB BUSINESS: 


Money Back Guarantee. 
Me ee ie Pare on co. |B eR eraes | 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





Tue right flavoring is an 
exceedingly important part 
| of good cooking and bak- 

ing. Price’s Vanilla is 
| always of balanced, just- 
right strength, true, pure 
and delicious. Its better 
quality shows in better 
results. Always ask for Dr. 





Price’s. 
PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
| “Experts i in Flavor” Chicago, Ill. 


o VANILLA 


Look for 
Price’s 
Tropikid 
on the 
label. 











W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, 


for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
w 5 wi 4 =— 


Drawer 120 EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 











For Summer Time 


and All the Time 


OCTOR, law- 
yer, merchant 
chief—butcher, baker, 
candle-stick maker — 
every man, woman and 
youngster should have 
an Ingersoll Watch 
Sturdy, reasonable, 
reliable, they carry a 
sound guarantee. Sen- 
sible watches for boys 
and girls, they have 
given millions of chil- 
dren their first lessons 
in the value of time. 


In the event of loss, 





a new one costs but 
little. Ask your dealer. 


Ingersoll 
Yankee $1.50 


Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 
New York 


San Francisco 
Chicago 








TRADE-MARK REG. 

THE PERFECT 

SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR , 
REMOVER 


This perfect Hair Re- 
mover is not a depilatory. 
It is a hair remover that 
softens and seizes the 
roots and all, leaving not 
atrace of hair. MI-RITA 
has been proven to be per- 
fectly harmless to theskin 
and will remove not just the 
hair, but its roots as well, 
destroying the hair shaft. 
The treatment is gentle and 
the most sensitive skin will 
positively not be marred by 


the MI-RITA method 


When you use MI-RITA you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried hair remover. It has been in use for 
ver twenty years This treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home, 








None Genuine Without 


This Trade-Mark 


Send for Free Reauty Book listing our exclusive 


MLRITA | 


preparations for beautifying the skin and hair, 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Dept. AH, 1112 Chestnut Street, Philadelpha, Pa., U.S.A 





Keep Sweet 
With Eversweet 


A dab of this remarkable 
cream applied under the 
arms, between the toes 
—anywhere— will effec- 
tively destroy al) perspi 
ration or body odors. It 
is antiseptic,comforting 
and wonderfully refreshirg 
Eversweet is a smooth, white, unscented « ream Or 
toilet paste. Easy to put on; easy to keep on 

It is harmless to skin or clothing 


The Dainty a 
DEODORANT 


At Toilet Goods Stores 25c and S0c a 
jar or send 5c in stamps for sample 






Eversweet Co. 
4 Cliff St Dept. D New York 
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Romance With a Capital “R” 


As she made her way, the very last of 
the line, the numbed feeling at her heart 
slowly lifted. Perhaps he had not come! 
She would be free then to ignore her 
promise. She had not yet taken the fatal 
step—marry a man she did not know, for 
that was what it amounted to. She could 
take the next train out of this town, back 
to England! But the fact remained that 
he hadn’t come. She knew it somehow. 
She was no end glad, yes glad, and yet 

A little at one side a tall figure separated 
from a line of standing ones and came 
toward her uncertainly. Her heart con- 
tracted. She was wrong then, he Aad come! 
She saw heavily booted legs, a sheepskin 
coat, a light brown beard, a nose some- 
what straighter than she remembered, 
and eyes as blue as a blue _ bachelor’s- 
button, Jim’s eyes! 

“Why, Jim—!” 

Her voice in her own ears sounded 
harsh, unnatural. A smile flickered un- 
certainly about the corners of her mouth, 
which was quivering 

“II was just wondering, Jim, how I 
should know you. And if, if it hadn’t been 
for your eyes—” 

“Let me take your bag.” 

Jim stooped and relieved her of the 
fat yellow traveling-bag. They walked on 
together side by side. Susan felt his eyes 
upon her, tender, protective and strangely 
somber. A_ subtle sense of excitement 
quickened in her, singing through her veins 
and hastening her heart beats. What a fine- 
looking man he had grown to be! Still it 
wasn’t his appearance, reassuring as it was, 
that shortened her breath and played upon 
her heart-strings, that made her feel so 
ridiculously like a young thing who had 
fallen in love at first sight. Perhaps it was 
a mysterious baffling something in him 
which she could not explain, combined with 
an almost terrifying air of having always 
had his own way in affairs of this life. 
She gave herself up, palpitatingly, to the 
old spell which she felt settling down 
upon her. As far as the romantic response 
to him was concerned, it was as if the 
nineteen years had never been. She ad- 
mitted to herself quite happily that she was 
glad she had come, that the old order of 
her life was to be changed. 

She blushed. And then to cover her 
confusion she asked, “Did you really— 
recognize me—Jim ?” 

Jim started and looked down at her. 
His blue eyes met her brown ones, lingered 
over the curves of her pink cheeks and 
settled upon a dimple lurking in the soft- 
ness of her chin. 

“IT would have known you anywhere.” 

He left her seated on a station bench 
and went to seek her trunk. She was glad 
for the moment alone. She hadn’t some- 
how pictured their meeting like this. Where 
was the eager questioning for news of old 
friends, recalled memories of their childhood 
days? She had often imagined, even 
dreaded the embarrassed first kiss. But he 
hadn’t kissed her. Why had they both, 
apparently, no interest in the past? She 
could think only of the present. 

He came to her across the stretch of 
waiting-room. There was a new strength 
in his stride, his eyes sought hers steadily, 
free of embarrassment. Outside in the bob- 
sled, he tucked warm robes about her. She 
looked at her round-topped trunk in the 
wagon box behind and then forward over 
the backs of the shaggy horses with their 
winter coats, their frozen breath white upon 
their nostrils. She wondered vaguely where 
they were going, whether they were to be 
married at once, how far out from this 
town Jim’s ranch might be. 

“T'll take you to a hotel first.” 

How American his voice and accent 
were. One would hardly suspect him of 
being an Englishman. But she liked it. 

“Vou can wait there while—while I at- 
tend to things—get a minister—” He 
shifted in his seat and looked at her. She 
nodded shyly. ; 

For a few moments they rode in silence 
along a business street alive with sleighs 
and heavy bob-sleds, muffled pedestrians 
crowding the sidewalks. Susan was the 
first to speak. A new thought had come 
to her. She wondered with self-reproach 
why she hadn't thought of it before. She 
accused herself of being self-centered, a 
wretched egoist It behooved her to 
wonder a bit if Jim found her to his liking. 
Just because she was move than satisfied— 

“Are you sure you want me, Jim? You, 
you're not—not disappointed ?” 

Her companion straightened with a jerk, 
turning wide amazed eyes upon her. There 
was no mistaking his quick denial. 

“Me, disappointed!” His eyes grew 
soft, embraced her red cheeks, the shining 
strands of hair under her brown velvet 
toque, the dimple in her chin, the lowered 
eyes and quivering lips. “Me, disap- 
pointed?” His voice lowered to a whisper. 
“Why, honey, if you—when you are mar- 
ried to me, I'll be the happiest man in the 
Dominion of Canada!” 


(Continued from page 11) 


She raised her eyes and smiled at him 
but did not speak. 

“It’s you, you got to decide, if you 
want me. I meant to ask you, to tell 
you—if you're sorry you came, want to 
go back—why it’s only fair you let me, 
let me see that you get there.” 

Susan shook her head. As if she wanted 
to go back! And if she did, she had her 
own money. It was like old Jim to forget 
that. 

“Oh, no! If—if we are both satisfied 
She was surprised at her matter-of-fact 
tone. She wanted to grasp his hand and 
squeeze it, brush her cheek across his 
sleeve to show how moved she was. She 
could have cried for joy. But she sat quite 
still, eyeing the Christmas display in shop 
windows and the moving throngs upon the 
sidewalks. 

They turned down a side street and 
pulled up before the door of the Queen’s 
Hotel, an unpretentious hostelry lodged in 
a two-story frame building, barely holding 
its own between a cement garage with 
fluted cornice and an overbearing emporium 
of brick. Susan followed Jim in. The 
entrance hall, or office, was a barren room 
with a worn desk dimly visible in one 
corner. 

“There’s a parlor upstairs,” said Jim. 
“You'll be comfortable and quiet there. 
The proprietor is a friend of mine so you 
can feel welcome.” 

As he spoke the swing door at the rear 
opened and a burly individual with cheeks 
like winter apples came into the room. At 
sight of Jim he removed a _ half-smoked 
cigar from between his teeth and strode 
forward. 

“Jim Smith, whaddeyuh know!” He 
shook hands delightedly, taking in with a 
quick side-glance the figure of Susan by 
Jim’s side. 

“IT was just telling Miss Wheatley here 
that you were a friend of mine,” said Jim, 
turning with a smile of introduction to 
Susan. The proprietor of the Queen’s Hotel 
swept off a short-brimmed brown fedora. 

“There isn’t a mansin Alberta I'd rather 
have call me that, ma’am, than Jim here. 
The house is his, I tell him.” 

“T told her she could make herself com- 
fortable in the parlor upstairs,” continued 
Jim. 

“Why, of course, of course,” the pro- 
prietor indicated the stairs with a sweep of 
his hand, “go right up. If you want any- 
thing, if there is anything I can do—” 
Enthusiasm grew with speech. His quick- 
moving dark eyes passed curiously from 
Susan to Jim and back again. He accom- 
panied them with a growing flutter of 
interest to the foot of the stairway. 

“Perhaps my wife—” 

“We'll see you both later,” said Jim, 
“T’ll show her where it is and then be 
down.” 

In the parlor he put down her bag and 
stood silent. It was a square room, scantily 
furnished, with windows across one end. It 
was evidently a room that expected and 
received very few visitors. Susan crossed 
to the windows and glanced out. Sudden 
embarrassment had her in a numbing 
grip. She wished that Jim would follow 
her, yes, take her into his arms and kiss 
her. It was somehow what she expected, 
dreaded and yet hoped for. Would he never 
speak! She loosened the fur collar of her 
coat with trembling fingers. 

“Well, I better be getting along.” Jim 
stepped beyond the table but did not come 
to her. She turned from the window and 
faced him. She saw then that he too was 
dumb with emotion. He held one hand, 
freed from its leather glove, pressed hard 
against the hack of the light oak rocker. 
Dear old Jim! A mist came before her 


” 





’ 


eyes. She ran breathlessly to him, arms 
outstretched. He caught her and held her 
close. She turned her lips to his. They 


kissed, chokingly, with abandon, as if to 
wipe away in one ecstatic moment the 
bitterness of long years’ separation. 

He released her abruptly. There was a 
light in his eyes that flooded her cheeks 
with hot waves of happiness. He clumsily 
straightened her hat and brushed back 
straying locks of her hair, as he smiled 
at her. 

“You'll wait here, then, for a little 
while? Sit here in this rocker where you'll 
be comfortable.” 

He led her to it and gently forced her 
down. She smiled up at him. To think 
that she had never known what happiness 
was before! He stood for a moment look- 
ing down at her, drawing on his gloves, 
suddenly sober. 

She sat, unstirring, listening to his de- 
parting footsteps, contentedly _ relaxed. 
Mechanically she unbuttoned her coat and 
let it fall about her. She wished her 
mother might know how things had turned 
out, how mistaken she, too, had been in 
Jim. 

She aroused herself at last, the details 
of the room exhausted. She raised a folded 
newspaper that alone, in the way of read- 


ing matter, broke the somewhat dusty sur- 
face of the table at her elbow. A glance 
showed her that it was already some weeks 
old. It was folded at an inner page, as if 
it had been thoroughly read by someone 
like herself, forced to wait unaccompanied in 
the barren parlor. There were items of 
local interest, bordered by real-estate news 
and advertisements. There was a report 
listing a loss of many thousand head of 
cattle owing to an unprecedented run of 
below-zero weather with heavy snow. She 
shuddered. At the bottom of the page 
a headline in dark type caught her eye: 


Irate Husband Forces 
Guilty Couple to Flee 


She drew down her mouth in a little 
moue of disgust, but read on, tight-lipped. 
A familiar name stabbed her, suddenly, un- 
expectedly, as from ambush. The letters 
blurred and danced before her eyes but she 
passed one hand impatiently across them 
and read on: 


White Horse Gap, Nov. 3rd.—Ira Watson re- 
turned to his ranch from Edmonton a day earlier 
than expected last week and found that his wife 
had a guest. Ira said afterwards he could have 
stood it better if it had been anybody but Jim 
Smith, White Horse Gap’s professional lady-killer. 
He gave the pair twenty-four hours to get out 
of the country. They took the hint and cleared. 
Ira told the sheriff later that there was more than 
his wife missing—he hadn’t been able to keep any 
money in the house for the past two years. 


The end of the account trailed off in a 
vague blur of twisted lines. Susan’s eyes 
lifted. The paper dropped to her lap as 
she gazed unwinkingly across at the “Coco- 
Cola” belle. For the moment she was 
sensible only of a dull ache deep within her, 
an ache that left her faint and sick. 

What should she do! She looked 
about her. He must not come back and 
find her there. Where had he left—she 
shuddered—that woman? And to think 
that she had believed, yes, she loved him. 
The shame of it! All these years she had 
been in the wrong. Her mother had been 
right, and his father. She might have 
known that a father 

She raised the paper again and sought 
her place. A faint hope urged her to doubt 
herself. As she came to the point where 
eyes and heart had failed her upon her 
first perusal, she read on, determined to 
drain the cup. There was but an added 
paragraph. As she followed it, her mouth 
opened childishly. Her heart shocked her 
with a swelling song of gladness. The 
paper dropped to her lap and then to the 
floor, unheeded. She smiled at the “Coco- 
Cola” girl uncertainly, and glanced half- 
fearfully about. 

The added paragraph was short: 





Our readers are requested not to confuse the 
Jim Smith figuring in the triangle above with “Big 
im’ Smith, also of White Horse Gap. The 
ikeness ends in the name. We regret to add that 
“Big Jim’ is an American, while the outcast is 
an Englishman. 


Susan rose to her feet, stiffly, as if the 
few minutes she had been sitting in the 
oak rocker had been as many hours. She 
smoothed a wrinkle from her skirt and 
settled the folds of her jacket into place; 
then fell to pacing the parlor floor. What 
should she do? It was the other Jim 
Smith, it was plain to be seen, that had 
met her, “Big Jim” Smith. There was the 
American accent, his silence regarding the 
past, the indefinable something that had 
baffled her. But what purpose had the 
second jim Smith in meeting and deceiv- 


ing her? Did he actually intend to marry 
her without her knowledge? And now 
that she knew—? She had liked him, 


thought she loved him, but could she marry 
a stranger! Perhaps her Jim, she shivered, 
had told him of her, as they were ap- 
parently neighbors. And he, in his good- 
ness—for, yes, he was good—had come to 
meet her, and tel! her. And then because 
she had mistaken him, he had let it go on, 
unable to tell her the truth. Or perhaps, 
perhaps because he wanted her! She felt 
her cheeks burn. 

She lifted her coat from where it rested 
over the arm 6@f the rocker. She could 
leave, never see him again, go back to 
England! She let the coat fall limply, slowly 
resumed her pacing. She thought of the man 
who had just left her. She saw his blue 
eyes with the gleam in them that moved 
her, as she had never before been moved. 
She felt his arms about her, his lips on 
hers. How happy she had been! Should 
she give it all up because she had not 
known him, years, in the conventional way ? 
The other had been as much a stranger, 
she knew that now. If only she had never 
read the paper! But he did not know! 
And why should she tell him? 

“Could she,” she wondered, “do that?” 
She stood a moment, then walked de- 
liberately to the fallen newspaper, folded 
it with a grimace of distaste and placed it 
out of sight, under the chair’s red cushion. 
Then she seated herself defiantly and waited. 

[Turn to page 55] 
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Romance Witha Capital “R” 


[Continued from page 54] 


At a sound near the door she looked up. 
Big Jim stood before her, his breath coming 
fast as if he had been running. She gazed 
at him without speaking, a cold hand at her 
heart. Surely it was too soon. Perhaps, she 
sat forward in her chair, perhaps he had 


come back to tell her, to confess— She 
wet her lips, waiting in an agony of tension. 

“T, I have come back, Susan—” He 
paused. 


She felt the blood draining to her heart. 

“to ask you again, if you want me 
I’m nothing after all but a stranger and 
you must be sure—” His voice died away 
to a whisper. 

Susan staggered to her feet. She laughed 
a little hysterically 

“And again, Jim, if you are sure—” 

His eyes held her, deep, blue, searching, 
and in their depths a light, as through a 
curtain. A sense of faintness made her 
extend her hands as if she feared to stumble. 
She felt them taken and pressed to trem- 
bling lips. Then his arms were around her. 
The minutes flew. 

Again she sat in the rocker, alone and 
waiting. 

It was two hours from the time she 
entered the hotel parlor, that Susan left it, 
a married woman, the wife of Big Jim 
Smith. When they went out to the waiting 
horses and the bob-sled, the red-cheeked 
hotel proprietor and his wife with a proper 
sense of the fitness of things waved smiling 
good-bys from the doorway. How kind 
they were, thought Susan. How they made 
her feel a person to be envied, the center 
of a romance. If they only knew—! She 
glanced at Jim, her new Jim. What could 
his thoughts be? Was he frightened, per- 
haps, at what he had done, waiting for her 
to find him out! But he loved her, she 
was sure of that, and she loved him. She 
answered the pressure of his shoulder 
and leaned to it, giddy with the 
wave of her emotions. What mattered 
anything! 

They left the town behind them. The 
road lay straight, the ruts left by passing 
runners, two satin-gray lines merging into 
one as they neared the skyline. The only 
sounds were the soft swish of the horses’ 
hoofs and the jingling of the bells upon 
their harness. Overhead the blue vault of 
the sky, like a Japanese bow! of purest 
porcelain, curved downward to meet the 
horizon in a perfect circle. She closed her 
eyes, and felt herself suspended in motion, 
she was motionless. When she opened them 
a faint smudge had appeared upon the 
skyline, far to the right of them. Jim saw 
her glance. “Cattle,” he said briefly, “a 
good fifty thousand head of them.” Fifty 
thousand head of cattle! She drew in a 
breath, her cold-stiffened lips parting. What 
a country! 

Early in the afternoon, the sun far to 
the south of them, climbed rapidly down- 
ward, blanching the sky in its wake. The 
faded horizon, albescent, faintly saffron, 
tinged the snow with a yellow light. At 
the foot of a rolling hill at their left, a 
trail of trees marked the course of a hidden 
river. The distant skyline changed from 
yellow to rose, to crimson as the sun, poised 
a moment, dropped below. 

Susan and Jim sat silently, their eyes 
upon the splendor of this northern sunset. 
It seemed to Susan that she was not only 
entering into a new life, but into a new 
world. She could not realize that there 
was such a place as England, nor such a 
woman living as she had been. Memories 
of the past were for the moment blotted 
out. She was as one born full-grown into 
a world, with neither dreams nor memories. 

As the last streak of color faded and the 
stars sprang out, Susan shivered slightly. 
She felt Jim’s arm encircle her and draw 
the lap robe close. Then her cheek rested 
against his shoulder. His hand sought her 
own and pressed it. He leaned, his lips 
close to her ear. 

“Almost there,” he whispered. 

Mile after mile in silence. Now and 
then a star too close to earth told of a 
distant ranch house, or near at hand an 
illumined window spoke of warmth within. 
Gradually Susan’s earlier sense of having 
been born anew, into a new world, deserted 
her. One by one memories and images 
came trooping back. Questions, doubts, 
and in their wake a band of fears, like 
wolves at night, assailed her. This man 
beside her, her husband, did she know him, 
could she know him? She sensed him to 
be kind, trustworthy, a man of strength 
and honor. But so, too, she had thought 
of the other Jim. Could she excuse, after 
all, his marrying her as he had done, what- 
ever the cause? 

The horses, straining eagerly, leaned to 
the incline of a gently slooping upland. 
Her companion straightened and looked 
forward. Near the brow of the hill a low 
house appeared, backed by a group of out- 
buildings and sheltered westward by a line 
of trees. Through a rear window a light 
shone out into the night. 

“Here we are,” said Jim. 


To Susan his tone was cold, suppressed. 
She felt repulsed. It was as if he had read 
her thoughts and scorned the drift of them. 

They left the main road, making fresh 
tracks in the unsullied snow. “Hey, Sam!” 
She jumped at sound of the man’s voice 
beside her. A door opened and a flood of 
yellow light rayed fan-shape on the snow. 
A figure darted out, jumped a drift and 
reached the horses’ heads. 

“You've got a mistress now, Sam.” 

Jim threw back the robes and stepped 
to the ground. Turning, he held out his 
arms to Susan. The figure near the horses’ 
heads ducked his head and shuffled his feet 
Slowly Susan rose. Her legs felt numb and 
lifeless. The thought crossed her mind that 
even with a wish to run, she could but 
stumble to her knees. Obediently she 
leaned to Jim’s outstretched arms. He 
lifted her down, then taking her up again, 
walked with her into the house. Behind 
them, Sam yielded to the pull of the im- 
patient horses. 

“Supper leddy, twenty min,” he called 
over his shoulder as he was jerked away. 

Susan slipped from Jim’s arms as he 
placed her gently on her feet. In the 
brief journey to the house, his arms about 
her, her lips pressed to his sleeve, her fears 
had for the moment left her. A sense of 
strangeness, of embarrassment, alone led 
her to avoid his gaze and stand with her 
back to the room, facing the open fire. She 
heard him behind her, now opening a door, 
now closing it. At a suggestion from him, 
she loosened her coat, then took it off with 
her hat, surrendering them with a tremulous 
smile of thanks. He disappeared and re- 
turned to draw a chair nearer to the blaze 
for her. She relaxed to the comfort of its 
upholstered back with a sigh. For the 
first time her eyes traveled about the room, 
taking in its details. She noted the fur 
rug upon the floor, the heavy chairs, a 
reading-lamp upon a low table, a double 
shelf of books. It had more of comfort 
than she had expected, even a note of 
Juxury. 

Jim smiled, but absently, as if his 
thoughts were elsewhere. At his silence 
Susan’s eyes lowered, in sudden panic. Was 
it coming now, his confession? Must she 
feign ignorance, outraged propriety, anger? 
She drew back into the hollow of her chair, 
leaning her chin on her bent palm. Sur- 
reptitiously she watched him. 

“Before we go any further, Susan, I’d 
like to tell you something that you must 
know, sooner or later.” 

It was coming then! Susan’s fingers 
pressed her cheek. He was going to confess, 
so soon. But it was better so. Now she 
could trust him, absolve him! All it needed 
was this. 

“I’m going tp make a story of it, so 
you can get the picture. Maybe you believe 
in falling in love at first sight ?” 

Susan nodded, a little uncertainly, but 
surely, at the interrogation in his voice. 

“Well, perhaps you can understand fall- 
ing in love with a picture, a photograph, 
But I’m getting ahead— Just think of a 
place like this, miles away from anybody. 
There are two men, neighbors, same name 
too, which is queer, thickens the plot, eh? 
Well, these two men aren’t exactly friends, 
but they see each other occasionally, as 
neighbors do, in these parts. One of.them 
was an Englishman. Had a girl back home. 
Had two or three pictures of her around 
his shack. The other wasn’t so lucky. He 
had given up the dream he once had, of the 
girl. Given it up until he saw the other 
fellow’s pictures, that is.” 

Susan stole a look at him as he sat, his 
eyes upon the glowing logs. So that was 
how—! 

“And then what did he do but fall in 
love with pictures of another man’s girl at 
that. It’s hard to describe a picture. But 
this girl looked just how a girl ought to 
look, the right kind of face somehow, with 
the right look in her eyes, and a dimple, 
just in the right place. He’d never before 
seen a girl like her, except in his dreams.” 

Susan’s eyelids flickered low and rested 
upon her cheeks. 

“The other fellow didn’t seem to write 
her very often, or hear from her. But sud- 
denly one day he told the neighbor, casual- 
like, that she was coming out. Perhaps 
it wasn’t any of the neighbor’s business, 
but he felt sorry for that girl, coming to 
that man. He thought she probably didn’t 
really know him, or she wouldn’t come. 
The man admitted they hadn’t seen each 
other for nearly twenty years. 

“Well, to make a long story short, as 
the story-tellers say, a week before the girl 
was expected, the man got mixed up in an 
ugly affair, had to clear out and stay. The 
other fellow remembered the girl, coming 
to a strange country all alone. He went to 
meet her. She—she had her pictures beaten 
by a mile! And then, you wouldn’t think 
it could happen outside of a story, she 
mistook ‘him for the other fellow. Kind 
of knocked him over at first. He —” 

[Turn to page 59] 
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Free From Laxatives 


Science has found a Newer, Better 
Way to Overcome Constipation 


HE wide-spread use of laxatives and cathartics has 
caused medical authorities to issue a warning 
regarding their use in the treatment of constipation. 


An eminent physician says that an inestimable amount 
of injury is done by the use of these intestinal irritants, 
most of which provide temporary relief only at the 
expense of permanent injury. Another even goes so 
far as to say that all laxatives are irritant poisons which 
affect the stomach, as well as the colon and small 
intestine. In time, he asserts, their long continued use 
gives rise to gastric and intestinal catarrh, colitis and 
the varied evils which accompany these disorders, 
especially hemorrhoids, appendicitis, and intestinal 
toxemia, as well as an aggravation of the constipation 
which they are given to relieve. 


No wonder that science has sought a newer, better 
way. After years of study there has been found in 
lubrication, a means as simple as nature itself. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food waste soft. 
Thus it is easily eliminated. But when you are constipated, 
this natural lubricant is not sufficient. 


To find something to take the place of this natural lubricant, 
leading medical authorities conducted exhaustive research. 
They have discovered that the gentle lubricating action of 
Nujol most closely resembles that of Nature’s own lubricant. 
As Nujol is not a laxative it cannot gripe. It is not a medicine 
in any sense of the word and, like pure water, it is harmless. 
These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals through- 
out the world for the treatment of constipation. Specialists 
consider it indispensable in treating chronic constipation. 


The lubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of 
people to overcome constipation, and free themselves from 
laxatives and cathartics, thereby wonderfully increasing their 
capacity for usefulness, activity and enjoyment of life. 


Test Nujol yourself. For sale at any drug 
store, or send coupon today for free sample. 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. . 


A Lubricant, not a Laxative 





MISTOL, a new product, for Colds 
in head, Nasal Catarrh, Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness and acute 
paroxysms of Asthma and Hay Fever. 
Made by the makers of Nujol. 








Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 








Nujol, Room 612-M, 44 Beaver St., New York 

For this coupon and 15 cents, stamps or coin,enclosed to cover packing and 
postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page booklet ‘Dangers 
of Constipation.” (For booklet only, check here and send without money.) 
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over a thing of hieroglyphic perforations—crosses, 
notches, squares, slots, triangles, circles, and all 
the other confusing symbols? 


Modern inventive genius has now given you 
a pattern that will talk to you in your own 
language, plain English. 


Every instruction is printed on the face of the 
pattern itself. No need to “study out” the New 
McCall Pattern. It has been studied out for you. 


The fear has been taken out of home dress- 
making. ‘Material insurance,” one woman 
called the New McCall Pattern, for it insures 
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that expensive materiai will not be miscut and 
ruined. Plain English directs every movement. 
Patience, material, money are saved. 


And time. A garment can be made in half the 
time required by the old method because the 
New McCall Pattern “instructs as you cut,” 
costly mistakes are avoided, repeated fittings are 
unnecessary —the exclusive McCall “Margin of 
Accuracy” makes it come right the first time. 


The fine details of Paris style can be reproduced 
only by an error-proof printed pattern. And 
the McCall is the only printed pattern. 
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The Way Things Happen 


[Continued from page 24] 


Ernesta thought Mrs. Folliat and Dr. 
Wilkie exchanged a glance. 

“I'd like to teach you,” Dr. Wilkie said. 
“It would be a pleasure. And if you aren’t 
afraid, you will learn easily.” 

“Thank vou,” Ernesta said politely. She 
was beginning to feel curiously oppressed. 

Dr. Wilkie rose to go. 

“I suppose, Miss Winkler,” he said to 
Ernesta, “I suppose Mrs. Folliat has told 
you all about her daughter.” 

“Yes,” said Ernesta. 

“Some time,” he said, “I want to talk 
to you about it. I have sometimes thought 
there must be a factor that has escaped us. 
I have a sense that if we could act the 
whole thing out—all that we know—we 
might find out something perfectly obvious 
that we haven’t thought of before.” 

“T want her to meet Hugh,” 
Folliat said. 

“She must meet Hugh,” Dr. Wilkie said. 
“And when is Mr. Folliat coming home?” 

“Very soon,” said Mrs. Folliat. 

“You will be a great shock to him,” Dr. 
Wilkie said. 

“I don’t want to shock him,” Ernesta 
said. “I'd rather not meet him.” 

“But it will be—it will mean so much 
to him,” Mrs. Folliat said. 

“T should think it would only emphasize 
his loss—if I seemed like his daughter to 
him,” Ernesta protested. 

Dr. Wilkie shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “it won’t work that way.” 

“T wish,” Mrs. Folliat said, when Dr. 
Wilkie had gone, “that you would use 
Ernestine’s room, just as if it were your 
own. Couldn’t you?” 

“I’m sorry,” Ernesta said. She had a 
deep unwillingness to use Ernestine’s room, 
to sleep in Ernestine’s room. “But I 
couldn’t do that!” 

Ernesta lay awake that night wondering 
how she could get away from Mrs. Folliat. 
She was irritated with Mrs. Folliat. She 
resented Mrs. Folliat’s assumption that she, 
Ernesta, had no personality of her own; 
that’ she was merely a duplicate of Ernes- 


Mrs. 


tine. Of course Mrs. Folliat didn’t assume 
that. But she was trying in every way to 


emphasize the likeness between Ernesta and 
her lost daughter. Ernesta did not intend to 
be cruel. She would stand it a little longer. 

The next morning she awoke refreshed. 
She was no longer irritated with Mrs. 
Folliat and Dr. Wilkie. And she did want 
to meet Hugh. Besides it was luxurious 
to lie in bed after a long night’s sleep and 
watch the maid open the shutters; to have 
her breakfast in bed; to have her bath 
drawn to precisely the right temperature. 
She would be sorry when the week she had 
promised Mrs. Folliat was over. 

For two days, Mrs. Folliat hardly men- 
tioned Ernestine. It was as if she had 
sensed Ernesta’s irritation and yielded to 
it with imaginative understanding. Dr. 
Wilkie took her riding. And she was so 
interested in discovering that she could ride 
without fear—that she could enjoy it the 
very first time—that she forgot all about 
Ernestine. 

Ernesta had so far fallen in love with 
the ease and the beauty of the place before 
her week was over that she permitted her- 
self to stay on. She felt herself curiously 
slack, as if she had worked too hard, under 
too great a strain, and now must rest in 
spite of herself. 

One evening after dinner she slipped out 
of the drawing-room and down the path to 
the old-fashioned garden, with the pool and 
the maze, and the summer house—such a 
garden as the English country gentlemen 
of a hundred years ago loved to adapt from 
the Italian. 

She was wearing the dinner-frock of 
green and silver that was Ernestine’s. She 
stood for a moment on the terrace. The 
garden lay before her in the curious pale 
light of a moon almost at the full. It 
seemed to Ernesta very lovely, with the 
loveliness of something old and something 
perfect of its kind. The air was sweet 
and soft. It was so still that the crunch 
of a footstep in the garden startled her. 

A tall young man came walking slowly 
up the garden path and stood beside her. 

“You're Hugh,” she said. 

“Ves,” he answered. 

Without a word he took her arm, and 
they walked slowly down the path by 
which he had come. They stood looking 
into the pool. And as she looked into the 
pool, Ernesta felt her heart beating faster, 
felt the blood throbbing in her temples, 
felt as if something unbearable were about 
to happen. She struggled silently to throw 
off the feeling. She felt if she could only 
shrug her shoulders she could throw it off. 
But she could not shrug her shoulders. For 
a moment she thought she must scream. 

Hugh Graham still held her arm. And 
now gently he urged her to walk on. As 
she walked, the desire to scream left her. 
The sense of pressure decreased. Nothing 
awful was going to happen. She glanced 


at Hugh. For the first time she wondered 
He was probably 


what he was thinking. 


living over again that last evening with 


Ernestine. She must make it easy for him. 
They walked around the pool and 
through the maze and into the summer 


house. After a moment, Ernesta sat down. 
Hugh sat down beside her. He took her 
hand in his. 

“Ernestine,” Hugh said softly. Ernesta 
had a faint impulse to remind him that she 
was not Ernestine. But he knew that. 
And if it helped him to pretend that she 
was Ernestine, why shouldn’t he? 

“Ernestine,” he whispered softly. 

Ernesta turned and smiled. She did not 
know why she turned and smiled. She no 
longer had any volition. She was living 
another person. She was living Ernestine. 

“Yes, Hugh,” she said. 

She felt his hand tighten on hers. He 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 

For an instant Ernesta could. have 
screamed. 

“You take too much—,” she cried 
sharply. But she did not finish the sen- 
tence. She could not. The moment was 
too sweet. With the slightest of gestures 
she yielded weariedly to its sweetness. 

“I love you,” he said gently. “I’ve 
always loved you.” 

“T love you,” Ernesta said, and her voice 
sounded faint and far away. 

They sat for a long half hour, without* 
speaking, his cheek against her cheek. They 
walked back to the house. At the terrace 
they paused. 

“You will come in the morning,” she 
whispered. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Ernesta walked slowly along the terrace 
and into the house and down the broad hall. 
She did not know until the next morning 
that she had walked into Ernestine’s room, 
and slept there. Instantly, she knew she 
must see Dr. Winkie. She sent for him 
and dressed quickly and ran downstairs to 
wait for him. It was but a few minutes 
after seven. _— 

He came in looking grave, almost pro- 
fessional. 

“I am Ernestine,” Ernesta said. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Wilkie. 

It was only then that she knew she 
was. She burst into tears. 

Dr. Wilkie patted her shoulder. 

“Cry it out,” he said. “It will be good 
for you.” 

“But how?” she asked at last. 
does it mean? Am I—am I crazy?” 

“No,” said Dr. Wilkie. “You are not 
crazy. You have merely found yourself.” 

“Do you know what happened last 
night?” she asked. 

“Ves,” he said. 

“But what does it mean?” 

“It’s what we call dual personality,” he 
explained. “You assumed another person- 
ality than your own. There are many 
cases of it. Whole libraries have been 
written about it. I have studied it—all my 
life.” 

“But where did I get—this other per- 
sonality.” 

“You got it out of a book—a novel you 
read when you were twelve or thirteen.” 

“But I can remember,” Ernestine pro- 
tested. “I can remember that little town— 
and Main Street—and the hitching racks.” 

“When did you leave Granby, Iowa?” 
Dr. Wilkie asked. 

“When I was twenty—two or three 
years ago.” 

Dr. Wilkie smiled. 

“And you don’t remember that the 
hitching racks fell into disuse eight or ten 
years ago and were finally removed al- 
together, except for the one in front of the 
post-office, and that all the farmers drive 
flivvers ?” 

“No,” Ernestine said, “I only remember 
the hitching racks and the muddy buggies.” 

“You remember what you read in a 
book,” said Dr. Wilkie. 

Ernestine shook her head. But it was 
a puzzled shake. 

“Last night you lived the scene—the 
scene of the night before you ran away— 
over again. Only this time you didn’t re- 
ject Hugh.” 

“T couldn’t,” Ernestine said. 

“I hoped you couldn't,” he said. “I 
staked a good deal—on that.” 

“And now,” Ernestine said softly, “now 
may I see Hugh?” 

“Pll call him,” Dr. Wilkie said. 

Ernestine closed her eyes. When she 
opened them again Hugh stood looking 
down at her. 

“T’m so happy,” she said. 

Hugh bent and kissed her. 

Tears stole down Ernestine’s cheeks. 

“I ought to be sorry for the way I 
treated you,” she said. “But I’m so—so 
happy.” 

Hugh smiled—there were tears in his 
eyes too. 

“You think you won’t want to run 
away from me again?” he asked. 

Ernestine smiled up at him. 

“T’yve come home,” she 
always.” 
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The Most Profitable Summer 
I Ever Spent 


How I prepared in spare time at home 
to earn $50 a week as a dressmaker 





By M 


IKE most girls, I had always looked for- 
| ward to vacation as the main feature of 
the summer season. Before father died, 
l used to go with Mildred Harrington and 
Kitty Wells to the Harrington's beautiful sum- 
mer home at Seacliff or to the Wells’ country 
place in the Adirondacks, where from the time 
we arrived until the season ended, there was 
one continuous round of pleasure-—bathing, 
boating and sports of all kinds during the day, 
with moonlight excursions, dinner parties and 
dancing at night. 

Then prices began to soar and mother could 
no longer stretch the little income we had to 
cover all our needs. So I secured a position 
ir an office. Even then we had all we could 
do to get along. 

And last summer, for the first time, I had 
to give up my vacation with the girls, I had 
tried to plan ahead and save enough money to 
go with Mildred and Kitty, but I simply couldn't 
go. I didn’t have the kind of clothes I wanted 
and knew that I would be miserable every 
minute contrasting my own two or three simple, 
little outfits with the wonderful wardrobes of 
the others. 

Of course, I was terribly unhappy for a few 
days after I had sent Mildred my regrets and 
later I went to the station to see the old 
crowd off. As I watched the train out of sight 
and waved ‘Good-bye,’ my eyes were so full 
of tears I couldn't see, and there was a big 
sob in my throat when I turned to go back to 
the humdrum of the office. 

And yet, last summer, after all, proved to 
be the most profitable and delightful summer 
I ever spent. Soon after the girls left, I made 
a discovery which has meant so much in hap- 
piness and prosperity to mother and to me 
that I am sure other women and girls will be 
interested in hearing about it. 

I had gone up to my room early that night 
so mother would not know how wretchedly un- 
happy I felt. And for a long time I sat there 
thinking. I wondered if my clothes were al- 
ways going to hold me back and make me 
different from other girls. 

After a while, just to divert my thoughts, 
I picked up one of my favorite magazines and 
Legan idly turning the pages, My glance fell 
on a picture that attracted me. I began read- 
ing the story and—strangely enough!—it was 
about a girl just like myself who had been 
unable to take her rightful place because her 
clothes were not like those of other girls. But 
she had learned in her own home, during 
spare time, through an institute of domestic 
arts and sciences, how to make for herself 
just the kind of stylish, becoming dresses and 
hats she had always wanted, 





Almost wild with hope, I read every word 
of the story, and mother agreed that it was 
surely worth finding out about at least. So I 


wrote the Woman's Institute and asked how I 
could learn to make my own clothes 

ELL, in just a few days a beautiful book 

arrived telling all about the Woman's 
Institute and the new method it has developed 
by which any woman or girl, anywhere, can 
easily and quickly learn at home in spare 
time all the secrets of the dressmaker’s art. 
When I read how women of all ages and in 
all circumstances, who live in all parts of the 
world, had solved their clothes problems in 
this fascinating new way, I made up my mind 
that I, too, could do it! So I joined the In- 
stitute at once and took up dressmaking. 

I could scarcely wait until my first lesson 
came, and when I found it on the table at 
home a few nights later, I carried it upstairs 
and read it as eagerly as if it had been a 
love-letter. 

Anyone can learn by this easy, fascinating 
method. Nothing could be more practical and 
interesting and complete. There are more 
than 2,000 illustrations, making every step 
perfectly plain, and the language is so simple 
and direct that a child could understand every 
word of it. 

Right away I began to feel like a different 
girl—happier than I had ever been in my life! 
I was so interested I devoted every spare mo 
ment I could to my lessons. And, of course, I 
made rapid progress—I couldn't help it, The 
textbooks seem to foresee and answer every 
question and the teachers take just as personal 
an interest as if they were right beside you, 


A 


Aud I realize now now fortunate it was for 
me that I began my lessons in the summer 
time. That is absclutely the best time—the 
lcgical time—to learn dressmaking. The days 
are longer and every evening I had several 
hours of daylight to devote to my work, 
Then, too, | could work out of doors. And 
the sheer summer fabrics are so much easier to 
handle—the summer dresses are so much sim- 
pler to make—and summer materia!s cost less. 

When my vacation came, I accomplishel 
wonders! Almost at once I began making 
actual garments—that’s another delightful 
thing about the course. Why, I made a beau- 
tiful little blouse for mother after my third 
lesson, and in just a little while I was making 
all our clothes without any difficulty whatever. 

What was most important to me, I also 
learned what colors and fabrics were most 
appropriate for me, how to develop style and 
add those little touches that make clothes 
distinctively becoming. My course opened up 
a whole new world to me, 

I soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street or in fashion 
magazines. Every step was so clearly ex- 
plained that the things I always thought only 
a professional dressmaker could do were per- 
fectly easy for me! 


ELL, when I found I was getting along 

so splendidly, I decided to turn my study 
to further profit. I called on several women 
who for years had gone to expensive city shops 
for their clothes. They welcomed my sugges- 
tion that I could create the kind of clothes 
they wanted and save them money besides. 


The very first afternoon one woman gave 
me an order. I worked like mad on that 
dress! When it was finished she was so de- 
lighted she gave me two other orders—one 
for a tailored suit. 

From that time on it was easy. In less 
than six months I had given up my position 


at the office and had more dressmaking than 
I could possibly do alone. By this time mother 
had learned a great deri and helped me. But 
I had to get first one, then two, women to do 
the plain sewing. Now I am planning to move 
my shop to a business block in town. 

Of course, our own clothes problems are now 
a thing of the past. The uresses mother and 


I wear are always admired and there is no 
more worrying about money. Since I began 
my course we have saved at least $200 on 


our own clothes and my profits from the shop 
now average $— a week 

Do you wonder now that 
mer, beginning though it did 
disappointment, as the most profitable sum 
mer I ever spent? And I know that what I 
did, with the help of the Woman's Institute, 
any woman or gir! can do! 


T regard last sum 
with a bitter 


More than 140,000 delighted women and 
girls, in city, town and country, have proved 
that you can easily and quickly learn at 
home, in spare time, through the Woman's 
Institute to make all your own and your 
children’s clothes or prepare for success in 
dressmaking or millinery as a business. 


T costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman's Institute and what it can do for 
you, Just send a letter, post card or the con 
venient coupon below to the Woman's Institute, 
Dept. 3-H, Scranton, Penna., and you will 
receive—without obligation—the full story of 
this great school that is bringing to women 
and girls all over the world the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes, savings al 
most too good to be true and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business 
—_— — — TEAR OUT HERE — —- —- — 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-H, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can 
learn the subject marked below: 


{] Home Dressmaking {} Millinery 


{] Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 
WRONG. 000s cccccccs PAP PETE ere ee TT o° 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 

Address. 














WARNING! Say “Bayer” when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Headache Colds Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











McCall Summer 


Quarterly 
Brings Paris to 


Y our Door 





From Paris to your 
door is only a step if 


you keep in wouch | ComieFlush 


with the styles. cael 
y ICleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Use Sani-Flush and save your- 


The new Basq =e self the labor, unpleasantness and 


Frock, the Ca pe- || danger of cleaning your closet 

Wrap. the Ruff Col- bowl by old-fashioned or half- 
ap, , ms way methods. 

lar, dainty Organdie Sani-Flush cannot injure the 

Dresses with the new || bowl or connections. And it 


eveteatt mae te cleans thoroughly, removing dis- 
7 . Bide colorations, incrustations and 
planned for your || odors from both the bowl and the 
otherwise inaccessible trap. Al- 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Summer wardrobe. 


Don t lose any time. Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
in hardware, plumbing and house- 
Get your copy to-da V furnishing stores. If you cannot 
5 buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
and start your warm- coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid, (Canadian price, 35c; 

weather costumes. foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Way to 
Remove Hair 


El-Rado 


Sanitary Liquid 


25c a Copy 








Which do you prefer—shaving 
like @& man or removing un 
desirable hair from the under 
arms, limbs and arms in the 
true “womanly” way with El- 
Rado! El-Rado is a dainty 


Secrets of Beauty 
Pa rlors Revealed inatans wae Be Temoves wn 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours | desirable hair quickly and easily and cannot harm 4 


tenderest skin. Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Re 





| 

berg to hae at ge ye funded. Two sizes: 60c and $1.00 at toilet goods counters. 
Eare 640 to 675 & week. No experience pecessary. Study at If your dealer is out of El-Rado, send your order for 
1.00 size direct to us. We will forward it by return mail. 


bome in — time. Earn while you learn. Authorized § $1.‘ 
diploma. Money. back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental | " = regres 
System of Beaaty Culture, Dept. 335 5000 Diversey Bivd,Chicage | Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. 2068, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Miracles in Garden-Green 


Once These Were Ordinary Yards, But Now 
Wise Planting Fills Them With Beauty 
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perennials fill the 
wide borders. 
The color ranges 
from a rich blue 
in the larkspurs, 
through rose and 
lilac Canterbury 
bells, to the low 
clumps of silver- 
foliaged pinks 
that fringe the 
walks 
























Peonies 
used in 
mass-effect 
againsta 
background 
of trees lend 
dignity to 
even a simple 
garden wheth- 
er in bloom or 
in late summer 
green 




















Evergreens are desirable for planting about a suburban house, especially when 
their formality is relieved by the coloring of a few flower-beds 











W OULD you know more about beautifying your back yard and garden? 

McCall's is ready to help you with those plans. If you will send us 
a two-cent stamp for postage we will mail you “Down the Garden Path,” 
a booklet of practical directions for flower and vegetable gardening, written 
by Dorothy Giles, member of the Garden Club of America. 
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“Oh, I ought not to take them!” she 
said. 

“And why not?” said Saltash. 

She bit her lip, almost as if she would 
burst into tears. “Monseigneur—” 

“Call me Charles!” he commanded. 

His hands still held hers. She dropped 
her eyes to them, and suddenly, very sud- 
denly, she bent her head and kissed them. 

He started slightly, and in a moment 
he set her free, leaving the case in her 
hold. “Eh bien!” he said lightly. “That 
is understood. You like my pearls, chérie?” 

“IT love—anything—that comes from 
you,” she made low reply. “But these— 
but these—I ought not to take these.” 

“But why not?” he questioned. “May 
I not make you a present? Are you not— 
my wife?” 

“Yes.” More faintly came Toby’s an- 
swer. “But—but—but—a wife is different. 
A wife—does not need—presents.” 


“Mais vraiment!” protested Saltash. 
“So a wife is different! How—different, 
mignonne?” 


He tried to look into the downcast eyes, 
but she would not raise them. She was 
trembling a little. “Such things as these,” 
she said, under her breath, “are what a 
man would give to—to—to the woman he 
loves.” 

“And so you think they are unsuitable 
for—my wife?” questioned Saltash, with a 
whimsical look on his dark face. 

She did not answer him, only mutely 
held out the case, still without looking at 
him. 

He stood for a second or two, watch- 
ing her, an odd flame coming and going 
in his eyes; then abruptly he moved, picked 
up the pearls from their case, straightened 
them dexterously, and clasped them about 
her neck. 

They went forth into the streets of 
Paris and Toby shopped. At first she was 
shy till Saltash, looking on, careless and 
debonair, made it abundantly evident that 
whatever she desired she was to have, and 
then like a child on a holiday she flung 
aside all indecision and became eager and 
animated. So absorbed was she that she 
took no note of the passage of time and 
was horrified when at length he called her 
attention to the fact that it was close upon 
the luncheon-hour. 

“And you must be so tired of it all!” 
she said, with compunction. 

“Not in the least,” he assured her airily 
between puffs of his cigarette. “It has 
been—a new experience for me.” 

Her eyes challenged him for a moment, 
and he laughed. 

“Mais oui, madame! I protest—a new 
experience. I feel I am doing my duty.” 

“And it doesn’t bore you?” questioned 
Toby, with a tilt of the chain. 

His look kindled a little. “If we were 
on board the old Night Moth, you'd have 
had a cuff for that,” he remarked. 

“T wish we were!” she said daringly. 

He flicked his fingers. “You're very 
young, Nonette.” 

She shook her head with vehemence. 
“I’m not! I’m not! I’m only pretending. 
Can’t you see?” 

He laughed jestingly. “You have never 
deceived me yet, ma chére—not once, from 
the moment I found you shivering in my 
cabin up to the present. You couldn’t if 
you tried.” 

Toby’s blue eyes suddenly shone with 
a hot light. “So sure of that?” she said 
quickly. “You read me—so easily?” 

“Like a book,” said Saltash, with an 
arrogance but half-assumed. 

“T cheated you—once,” she said, breath- 
ing sharply. 

“And I caught you,” said Saltash. 

“Only—only because—I meant you to,” 
said Teby, under her breath. 

He raised his brows in momentary sur- 
prise, and in a flash she laughed and 





Charles Rex 


[Continued from page 51] 


clapped her hands. 
King Charles! 
man after all.” 

They returned to the hotel and lunched 
together. 

The prospect of the run to Fontaine- 
bleau evidently filled her with delight. 

She joined Saltash in the vestibule after 
the meal, clad in a light blue wrap that 
they had purchased that morning. 

He went to meet her and a man to 
whom he had been talking—a slim, foreign- 
looking man with black moustache and 
imperial—turned sharply and gave her a 
hard stare. 

Toby’s chin went up. She looked ex- 


“IT had you there, 
You see, you are but a 





Of Course You Want— 


To keep your youth and beauty? 
Then—send for “Beauty for Every 
Woman,” by Elsie Waterbury 
Morris. 10 cents. 


Recipes—that have been tested, by 
experts, in a home kitchen? If 
so, send for “Time-Saving 
Cookery.” 10 cents. 


Menus and Recipes for the times 
you entertain—whether it is a 
“party” or a simple affair for one 
or two guests? Send for “What 
to Serve at Parties.” 10 cents. 


To see pictured before you exact ways 
of setting the table? Directions 
for serving? Be sure to get “En- 
tertaining Without a Maid.” 10 
cents. 


Rhymed invitations, games, contests, 
stunts, costumes, prizes and re- 
freshments described for informal, 
rolicking parties? Send for 
“Parties All The Year.” 10 cents. 


Home-building plans? Architects’ 
plans showing twelve small houses 
which expert small-house archi- 
tects have designed? Send for “A 
Group of Little Homes.” 10 cents. 


To know how you, a homemaker, 
can preserve youth, beauty, 
strength? Have time for diver- 
sions, clubs, improvement? Get 
“The Modern Home.” 10 cents. 


Clear, simple, exact directions for 
raising flowers and vegetables? 


Be sure to have “Down the 
Garden Path.” Cost—a two-cent 
stamp. 


A great pbstetrician’s and a practical 
mother’s advice for taking care of 
the expectant mother? Send for 
“The Friendly Mother.” 10 cents. 


Send your request (enclosing money) 
for any of the foregoing to The 
Service Editor, Care of McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 
New York City. 











clusively at Saltash. Her bearing at that 
moment was that of a princess. 

“The car is ready?” she questioned. 
“Shall we go?” 

“By all means,” said Saltash. 

He nodded a careless farewell to the 
other man, and followed her, a smile twitch- 
ing at his lips, the gleam still in his eyes. 

“That man is Spentoli the sculptor,” he 
said, as he handed her into the car. “A 
genius, Nonette! I should have presented 
him to you if you had not been so haughty.” 

“T hate geniuses,” said Toby briefly. 

Saltash took the wheel and spun the 
little car round with considerable dexterity. 





“Yes, a genius!” he said. “One of the most 
wonderful of the age. His work is amazing 
—scarcely human. He paints too. All 
Paris raves over his work—with reason. 
His picture ‘The Victim’—” he looked at 
her suddenly—“What is the matter, chérie? 
Is the sun too strong for you?” 

Toby’s hand was shielding her eyes. 
Her lips were trembling. “Don’t wait!” 
she murmured. “Don’t wait! Let’s get 
away! I am all right—just a little giddy, 
that’s all.” 

He took her at her word, and sent the 
car swiftly forward. They passed out into 
the crowded thoroughfare, and in a mo- 
ment or two Toby leaned back, gazing be- 
fore her with a white, set face. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE IDOL OF PARIS 


T was dark when they returned to the 

hotel, but Paris shone with a million 

lights. The hotel itself had a festive 
air. There were flowers in all directions, 
and a red carpet had been laid upon the 
steps. 

“Rozelle Daubeni is expected,” said Sal- 
tash. 

“Who?” Toby stopped short in the act 
of descending. Her face shone white in the 
glare. A moment before she had been 
laughing but the laugh went into her ques- 
tion with a little choked sound. “Who 
did you say?” 

“Mademoiselle Daubeni—the idol of 
Paris. Never heard of her?” Saltash 
handed her lightly down. “She is coming 
to dance in the great salon to-night. You 
shall see her. She is—a thing to remember.” 

Toby gave a quick shiver. “Yes, I 
have heard of her too much—too much—I 
don’t want to see her. Shall we dine up- 
stairs?” 

“Oh, I think not,” said Saltash with 
decision. “You are too retiring, ma chére. 
It doesn’t become—a lady of your position.” 

He followed her towards the lift. The 
vestibule was full of people, laughing and 
talking, awaiting the coming of the favorite. 
But as the girl in her blue cloak went 
through, a sudden hush fell. Women 
lifted glasses to look at her, and men turned 
to watch. 

“So you do not want to see le premiére 
danseuse du siécle!” he commented, as he 
entered the sitting-room of their suite be- 
hind Toby. 

She turned, blue eyes wide with protest 
in her white face. “Do you wish me to 
see her, my lord? That—woman!” 

He frowned upon her suddenly. “Call 
me Charles! Do you hear? We will play 
this game according to rule—or not at all.” 

“You are angry,” Toby said, and turned 
still whiter. 

He came to her, thrust a quick arm 
about her. “I am not angry, migonne, at 
least not with you. But you must take 
your proper place. I can’t keep you in 
hiding here. Those gaping fools downstairs: 
—they have got to understand. You are 
not my latest whim, but a permanent in- 
stitution. You are—my wife.” 

“IT don’t feel like—a permanent institu- 
tion,” she told him rather piteously. “And 
when you are angry—” 

“IT am not angry,” said Saltash, and 
tweaked her ear as though she had been a 
boy. “But—whether you feel like it or 
not—you are my wife, and you have got 
to play the part.” 

“Whatever you wish,” said Toby faintly. 

He set her free. “You must look your 
best to-night. Wear blue! It is your color. 
I shall present Spentoli to you. And to- 
morrow he will want to paint you.” 

Toby stiffened. “That—canaille!” she 
said. 

He looked at her in surprise. “What 
is the matter with you to-night, Nonette?” 

[Continued in the September McCa.u’s] 


Romance With a Capital “R” 


Jim slowly got to his feet and leaning 
against the mantel, looked steadily into 
the fire. Susan watched him breathlessly, 
one hand at her throat. 

“He let it run along. It, it was too 
much to ask of any man—” 

He covered his face with his hand and 
stood quite motionless. Susan slipped from 
her chair and ran to him. A sob choked 
in her throat. 

“Don’t, my dear-—my dear—I've got 
something to—to confess too.” 

She pulled his hand down and held it 
close against her. cheek. 

“J did mistake you at the station, but 
when you left me at the hotel, in that funny 
little parlor, I—I found a paper on the 
table. It was all in it, all about Jim, and 


[Continued from page 55] 


that other woman. I thought first it was 
you! You see, I still thought you were Jim. 
You can’t know how I felt. Then at the 
bottom there was a note explaining that 
there were two Jim Smiths—one an Ameri- 
can. You see I had thought it queer, your 
accent. It was such a relief. And—don’t 
you see! I married you just the same. I 
thought perhaps you wouldn’t understand 
if I told you that I—I—” 

Susan lowered her face, suddenly, against 
his shoulder. 

“Understand what—?”* Jim leaned, his 
beard brushing the soft mass of hair above 
her ear. 

Her voice came muffied, but defiant. 

“_Understand that—that I loved you!” 

Her husband caught his breath sharply. 


With a gesture, half fierce, he drew her to 
him. There was a moment’s silence, then 
he spoke, his voice lowered to a husky 
whisper. 

“It was the hardest thing I ever did, 
putting that paper there for you to see.” 

“Putting that paper—” Susan eyes, 
childishly round, stared up at him. 

“You'll never know what I went 
through, waiting out in the hall for you 
to find it.” 

Susan laughed, a long low gurgle of 
contentment, as his lips met hers. Behind 
them a door opened, and discreetly closed. 
Out in the kitchen the descendant of a 
follower of Confucius stirred the contents 
of divers smoking dishes with a sigh of 
resignation. 




















No poison. 


RE YOU annoyed by flies 
even though your home is 

well screened? Do you, too, 
appreciate the danger of flies 
they spread disease? 


Would you do away with sticky 


because 


messes and dangerous poisons— 
ways of killing flies which are 
old-fashioned, inefficient and 


dangerous? 


Try clean non- 
poisonous, easy-to-use BLACK 


FLAG. 


BLACK FLAG is a simple 
powder of vegetable origin. It 
is entirely non-poisonous to 
But 
it is deadly to insects. A single 
teaspoonful of BLACK FLAG 


placed in a folded sheet of let- 


human beings and animals. 


ter paper and blown (with one’s 
breath) into the air of a room, 
will kill all the flies in that room 
in twenty to thirty minutes. 
After the flies fall on the floor 
they may be swept up and 


burned. No dirt—no poison. 


The only other essential is 
that doors and windows be kept 
closed during the period of treat- 
ment. Or you can use BLACK 
FLAG in your kitchen after 
In the 
morning all the flies will be 
dead. 


BLACK FLAG is 
other insecticides. It is entirely 
harmless and may be used with 
Absolutely 
no danger of poisoning to any 


leaving it for the night. 


unlike 


safety anywhere. 
living thing except insects. 
Packed in sealed glass bottles 
that keep its strength for years. 
Sold by drug, department, 
grocery and hardware stores, 
or sample sent direct on receipt 
of 15c. Look for the BLACK 
FLAG trademark and the red- 
and-yellow wrapped glass bottle. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK 
FLAG 


birds or plants. 
Three Sizes 


15c, 40c, 75ce 


No sticky messes. 
Only 
a’ minute needed 
to blow the Black 
Flag into the air. 


Flies Need Not 
Become a Plague 


deadly to flies, fleas, 
roaches, waterbugs, 
bedbugs, ants, moths 
and lice on animals, 
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Mrs. Wilcox Ever Faced. 


WO who loved—a man and woman—renounced their happiness for the 
sake of the man's wife. That is the story of a great sacrifice told in a 
letter to Mrs. Wilcox and published in the May issue on this page. The 


Has the Wife the Right to Know? 


Here is the Solution, Offered by a Wife and Mother, to the Most Extraordinary Problem 
This Letter Wins the Prize of $100 for the Best Answer 


Our trust and confidence in ‘each other must be absolute, loyalty taken for 
granted and dismissed from constant thought, if we are to give our undivided 
attention to the great end for which we were joined together. 





wife never knew of the tragedy in her husband's life. BUT HAD SHE A 
RIGHT TO KNOW? Mrs. Wilcox put this question to the readers of 
McCall's. Five thousand answers were received in response and from those 
answers Mrs. Wilcox has selected this letter as presenting the sanest, wisest 
conclusions—a letter which wins the $100 prize offered for the best solution 
of the problem involved. The letter is written by Mrs. Irvine L. Miller, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 


For either to have to turn aside to consider erratic conduct on the part of 
the other would perhaps end in disaster to the whole undertaking. 

My partner may possibly find more congenial companionship among the 
women whom he meets in the round of his business. | cannot pretend to 
compete with then Try as 1 may to keep my person attractive and my nature 
pleasant to live with, I cannot always look as though | had just emerged from 
the beauty parlor nor keep my conversation keyed to the tune he might like 


which the position entails. 


be subject to its demands. 











The Prize-Winning Letter 


HOULD my husband discover an affinity so discreet, so renunciating that 
the structure of my home remain none the less secure for his belated 
little fling at romance (like a tree which puts forth a second sprout of 
bloom in the autumn), | should not wish to know. My reasons: 

I hold the most responsible position in the world. 

This position requires the most exacting and the highest qualifications. 

It requires, first of all, a firm, unwavering faith in God and man. 

My mind also must be serene, able to keep itself above the petty worries 


1 must have radiant health, strong nerves, absolute mental poise and 
control to carry on the duties of my position with the required efficiency. 

My whole being must be ever consecrated to its purpose, my every waking 
moment must be filled with thought and plans for it, and even my sleep must 


lama mother. To me have been entrusted five souls to leave their impress 
on the world, it may be, to become guide posts for humanity. 

It is a great, a terrifying responsibility. It is so great that | must have, and 
do have, a partner whose responsibility is equal with mine, who stands at my 
right hand ready to keep me steady and support me in this great undertaking. 


making love to me, but— 


my work. 


granted to my charge. 


most to hear. In short, the main business of my life is no longer merely to 
keep my husband charmed, as it is no longer his main business to be constantly 


Should my trust in him fail, the main foundation of my house of life would 
tremble. My peace of mind would flee and with it the carefully and prayer- 
fully built-up efficiency of body and strength that | must have to carry on 


If events should come to such a pass that it would become imperative for 
me to face such a terrible problem, | would settle it on my knees in counsel 
with Him who cannot fail me. I would try to settle it with our great mission 
only in mind; for since we have handed over our earthly immortality to these 
our offspring, it is no longer our selfish desires that can count. I have no fear 
for the outcome, | believe | would win—but at what a cost! 

With my vitality sapped, my energy gone, the heart taken out of my great 
venture, some greater things for which | am responsible would suffer. My 
mental condition would quickly tell on the great work I have in hand. Worry 
—just plain worry—would totally unfit me for my high calling. 

No one can take my place once these souls of my children have been 


Therefore if knowledge is not necessary, | would be spared. 














Concerning the Child-W ife 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


Before | was sixteen, | was a bride. At seventeen 
I was a mother. 

Hew many times have | wept because no one had 
warned me not to marry until | was at least twenty- 
three years old! 

y first dear little baby died because I didn't know 
how to take care of it. At eighteen, | am a mother 
again and | shrink from the responsibility of each day. 

To raise a child when you are only a child yourself 
is a duty to make a young girl shudder. | am afrai 
of my own baby! And so | want to tell young girls 
to let matrimony alone until they are old enough to 
understand themselves.—J. K. R., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HE preference of the movie hero is for the sweetheart 
with curls down her back. With this standard of 
feminine values staring at them from every screen, thousands 
of girls have achieved an unwholesome precocity in love. 
In village and city, these callow maidens distress their 
parents with their restlessness, they ruin their high-school 
careers, they delay rather than hasten their fitness to 
succeed as wives 
Sometimes I wish I could spread my daily mail before 
the girls under eighteen who are “just dying” to have a 
handsome husband of their own. Also would I like to show 
many odd letters to the men of all ages who are responsible 
for the vogue of the ingenue 
For the men as well as the girls should know how sad 
is the faft of the average child-wife. If the girl-wife is 
capable of mental development, she is appalled by her duties 
as a wife and mother; she doubts her powers; she is wretched 
as the above writer has stated 
If she is of another mental caliber, she writes ofa different 
phase of marriage, but her story is still one of heart-break: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox 


os am one of the foolish virgins who married at 
fifteen. Three years have passed and | have just 








Te get one’s trouble off 
one’s mind by telling it 

to someone else is an old 
practice which modern psy- 
chology recognizes and com- 
mends. If you have a per- 
sonal problem which baffles 
you, if you feel the need of 
an understanding and sym- 
pathetic listener, submit 
your perplexity to a woman | 
who has read over 100,000 | 
letters from confused and 
harassed persons. Sign in- 
itials only if you prefer. 
For a personal reply, send | 
| a stamped and self- ad- 
| dressed envelope. Address your letters to Mrs. 
| Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 



































waked up to find that my girlhood has been stolen from 
me. My two little babies make me feel old while my 
husband, just twenty-one, is still enjoying the playtime 
of youth. - 

I used to think before I married, “After the wed- 
ding, Jack and | can go to parties so easily, and | can 
accompany him on his long trips!" 

It turns out that I am obliged to stay at home while 
Jack goes to dances alone! And even if | could leave 
the children for a trip, there’s no money but always 
a rug to buy for some floor, or furniture for another 
bedroom! 


And I own honestly that I miss the pretty clothes 
other girls of my age can have, the things my mother 
used to provide far me. Now she sews for my babies. 

I want my lover still. But Jack takes his pleasure 
without me—when I married him just to keep him 


with me!l—J. K. Y. 
That is the child-wife’s side. What of her husband's? 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 
I am a wife not sixteen years old. My girl friends 
all envy me—but they do not know! 

have been married six months and | am miser- 
able. When we were married, my husband loved me 
devotedly, but now he doesn't care enough to keep 
from saying unkind things to me. 

e has money and is liberal with it, that is he pays 
all the bills, but he gives me very little to spend. He 
says | am such a child, | don’t know how to spend 
properly. He gave me a checkbook at first, but he 
has just taken it away from me, and that’s why | 
feel my marriage is such a mistake. 

I have given up everything for him but he says he 
can't go on loving me unless I control my temper. 
He has bought a nice house for me but he will not 
furnish it. He says he will when I show him I'm ft 
to run it. Don't you think | ought to divorce him?— 


B. F. H., Atlantic City. 


This poor child-wife is so uninformed that she doesn't 
know that she cannot discard a husband at will, that she 
must have “grounds” in order to divorce him. Her letter 
betrays her unfitness for almost every duty she undertook 
as a bride. 
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Falling ? Dandruff ? 


What ts the matter with your hair? 


Oily? Dull? 


All largely due to a single cause 


This is to men and women who wish to care 
for their hair in a more scientific way. To 
keep or restore its beauty, its health, by 
methods right and modern. 

There is now an ideal method. It deals effec- 
tively with the cause of hair troubles, present or 
impending. It embodies the best that menknow. 


HERE is an oi in the scalp called 

Sebum, secreted by ‘/e glands of the hair. 
It lubricates the hair—yi+¢s it luster and soft- 
ness. It keeps the scalp flexible, or should. 
It is the hair’s chief friend. 
But, like all skin secretions, there is often an 
excess. Then the hair becomes too oily. The 
surplus Sebum decomposes on the scalp. It 
forms fatty acids which inflame the scalp. 
Scales and dandruff often follow. The scalp 
outlets are choked, the oil is suppressed. Dry- 
ness and scale may kill the hair roots, so the 
hair falls out. Then Sebum becomes the hair’s 
great foe—the cause of most hair troubles. 


Cleanliness the first essential 


New Booklet 


Make this free test — A way to correct tt 


on guesswork, on ignorance, on non-scientific 
means. Your hair is too important. 


Beauty—softness—luster—health 
The next thing is to treat your scalp as you 
would your cheeks. Apply a soap based on 
palm and olive oils. Do what millions do with 
Palmolive Soap to foster fine complexions. 


Palmolive Shampoo does that. It is based on 
the oil blend which for ages has held supreme 
place for the skin. The purpose is to give 
to the hair luster, softness, beauty. And to fit 
the scalp to maintain healthy hair roots. Those 
are results which you want and need regularly. 
The other helps are told in our book. 


A home demonstration—free 

To show these effects we will send you a treat- 
ment to try. We will send you the oil blend 
and the Sebum combatant combined in Palm- 
olive Shampoo. It will show you the ideal 
way to give your hair care, beauty and pro- 
tection. You will know that in an hour. 

With it we will send a book—“How to Take 
Care of the Hair.” That will tell you just 
what to do for any wrong condition. For dry 
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AKE YOUR DIP—and follow it with a cooling shower 
of fragrant Florient Talc. You are refreshed and 
dainty from head to foot. 

And at the last, a touch of Florient Face Powder with 
the same charming perfume. 























